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Art.  I.— protection  AND  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

1.  British  and  Foreign  Trade  and  Industry.  [Cd.  1761.]  1903. 

2.  British  and  Foreign  Trade  and  Industry,  (Second  Series). 

[Cd.  2337.]  December  1904. 

j  3.  Essays  and  Addresses  on  Economic  Questions.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Viscount  Goschen.  London :  Edward  Arnold.  1905. 

4.  Handbuch  der  Volksmrtschaftslehre.  Von  Alfred  Marshall. 

Stuttgart  und  Berlin :  J.  G.  Cotta’sche  Buchhandlung 
Nachfolger.  1905. 

5.  Progress  of  the  German  Working  Classes.  By  W.  J.  Ashley. 

London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1905. 

I  6.  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  at  Bir- 
;  mingham,  November  3,  1905. 

7.  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  at  Bristol, 

November  21,  1905. 

8.  Sir  Louis  Mallet.  A  Record  of  Public  Service  and  Political 

Ideals.  By  Bernard  Mallet.  London  :  Nisbet  and  Co. 
1905. 

§  I. — Introductory. 

‘  I  CAN  fancy  that  an  interesting  address  might  be  delivered  on 
statistical  fallacies,  illustrated  by  copious  examples  from  contem¬ 
porary  politicians  and  social  philosophers.  Given  a  great  number 
of  figures  partially  unknown,  given  unlimited  power  and  discretion 
of  selection,  and  given  an  enthusiast  determined  to  prove  his  case, 

I  and  I  will  not  answer  for  the  consequences.’  ♦ 

*  Goschen,  ‘  Essays  and  Addresses,’  p.  223. 
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So  wrote  Lord  Goschen  as  President  of  the  Statistical  Society 
in  1887  ;  and  so  his  words  are  printed  in  the  admirable  collection 
of  papers  that  he  has  recently  brought  together  into  a  single 
volume.  The  warning  was  just.  The  ‘  copious  examples  ’ 
have  not  been  wanting.  During  the  last  three  years,  statistical 
data  have  been  showered  from  thousands  of  platforms  upon 
zealous  and  untrained  audiences  by  orators  as  zealous  and 
scarcely  more  instructed.  Nor  has  the  ignorance,  misstate¬ 
ment,  misrepresentation,  so  lamentably  apparent,  been  confined 
to  one  party  in  the  great  fiscal  controversy.  Popular  audiences 
affect  strong  speech.  Exaggeration  was  demanded,  and  the 
demand  has  been  supplied.  The  political  leader  has  been 
abroad  in  the  land,  and  has  almost  warranted  the  bitterness  of 
M.  Le  Bon : 

‘  Le  meneur  peut  etre  quelcjuefois  intelligent  et  instruit ;  mais  cela 
lui  est  g^neralement  plus  nuisible  qu’utile.  En  montrant  la  com- 
plexite  des  choses,  en  permettant  d’expliquer  et  de  comprendre, 
I’intelligence  rend  toujours  indulgent,  et  emousse  fortement  I’inten- 
sit6  et  la  violence  des  convictions  necessaires  aux  apotres.’  * * * § 

On  no  aspect  of  the  controversy,  perhaps,  have  the  mis¬ 
statements  been  so  numerous  as  on  the  relation  of  Tariff  Reform 
to  the  fortunes  of  the  labouring  classes.  Again  and  again  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  dealt  with  that  subject.  His  gospel  never 
wavers.  His  ‘  mathematical  certainty  ’  never  falters.  At 
Glasgow  the  torch  was  lighted.  The  message  flashed  through 
Greenock,  Newcastle,  Liverpool :  ‘  I  call  upon  the  working 
‘  classes  of  this  country  to  wake  up.  I  call  upon  them  to  demantl 
‘  that  they  shall  be  defended  against  the  unfair  and  unequal 
‘  competition  which,  during  the  last  tliirty  years,  has  taken 
‘  thirty  millions  of  wages  out  of  their  pockets,  in  order  to  put  it 
‘  into  the  pockets  of  their  competitors.’  f  On  the  banner  of 
Tariff  Reform,  in  a  place  of  honour  beside  ‘  Think  Imperially,’ 
is  inscribed  ‘  Help  for  the  Working  Man.’  J  Tactically  it  is  an 
excellent  device.  The  Mail  parades  the  misery  of  great 
hosts  whose  speedy  multiplication  not  Falstaff’s  men  in  buck¬ 
ram  rivalled.  Exaggeration  matters  nothing.§  Overstatement 

*  ‘  La  Psychologic  des  Foules,’  p.  174. 

t  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Birmingham.  ‘  Times,’  Nov.  4,  1905. 

j;  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Bristol  on  November  21  announced  as  his 
motto :  ‘  More  work  for  the  people  of  this  country,  and  a  closer 
union  between  the  different  parts  of  Jhe  Empire.’  ‘  Times,’  Nov  22. 

§  This  point  may  be  illustrated  from  the  Report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  re  Unemployed,  of  the  Borough  of  Finsbury  for  the 
winter  of  1904-5 :  ‘  With  regard  to  the  extent  of  distress,  which  it 
has  been  reported  prevailed  in  Finsbury  through  lack  of  employment, 
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of  an  evil  is  forgiven  more  readily  than  understatement ;  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  statistical  nightmares  have  unfortimately  evoked 
from  opponents  paeans  of  prosperity,  no  less  the  stuff  of  dreams. 
Hence,  Tariff  Reformers  have  enhsted  on  their  side  the  great 
human  force  of  uninstructed  sympathy.  In  point  of  rhetoric 
they  could  have  chosen  no  better  battle-cry. 

Nor  is  their  prima-facie  case  a  bad  one  in  point  of  argument. 
It  is  crisp  and  brief.  Under  present  conditions,  in  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  view,  our  workpeople  suffer  a  double  injury.  They  ‘  lose 
‘  when  we  send  less  manufactures  to  those  protected  countries, 

‘  they  lose  when  those  countries  are  allowed  to  send  more  manu- 
‘  factures  to  us.’  *  As  a  remedy  it  is  proposed,  first,  to  enlarge 
our  market  abroad  by  securing  a  preference  in  the  Colonies  and 
by  bargaining  for  better  terms  with  the  foreigner ;  secondly, 
to  enlarge  our  home  market  by  duties  on  competing  imports. 

The  former  of  these  positions  it  is  not  our  present  business 
to  examine.  The  general  proposition  that  an  improved  market 
for  our  goods  abroad  would  benefit  this  country  as  a  whole,  and 
the  working  classes  with  the  rest,  is  one  that  nobody  in  practice 
denies.  Controversy  only  begins  when  it  is  alleged  that  the 
advantages  to  be  reaped  in  this  way  will  more  than  outweigh 
the  price  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposes  to  pay  for  them.  The 
plan  is  that  Colonial  preference  of  unknown  extent  shall  be 
purchased  by  a  differential  tax  on  imported  foreign  food  stuffs, 
and  that  reduction  of  foreign  tariffs  shall  be  extorted  by  means 
of  a  ‘  big  revolver.’  Economically,  the  only  point  in  dispute  is 
whether  the  game  is  worth  the  candle.  Into  that  question  we 
cannot  enter  here.  It  may,  however,  be  observed  incidentally 
that  the  persuasive  argument  in  favour  of  commercial  treaties, 
so  vividly  presented  by  Sir  Louis  Mallet  in  the  papers  that  his 
son  has  collected,  lends  no  support  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  scheme. 
For  the  late  Colonial  Secretary  the  revolver  must  be  loaded  with 
a  general  tariff.  ‘  You  cannot,’  he  said  at  Bristol,  ‘  have  retaha- 
‘  tion — and  the  more  you  look  at  it  the  more  it  will  be  clear  to 
‘  you — without  a  general  tariff.’  f  For  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  on  the 
other  hand,  tariff  bargaining  meant  friendly  representations 

it  seems  clear  that  statements  made  by  persons  who  claimed  to 
represent  the  “  Unemployed  ”  were  greatly  exaggerated.  The  leaders 
of  a  deputation  to  the  Borough  Council  stated  that  they  spoke  in 
the  name  of  700  men  who  were  out  of  work.  Upon  being  asked  to 
furnish  the  names  and  addresses  of  these  men,  they  were  only  able, 
after  a  lapse  of  three  weeks,  to  supply  a  list  of  156,  and  104  of  these 
had  already  been  dealt  with  by  the  Committee  ’  (Report,  p.  8). 

*  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Birmingham.  ‘  Times,’  Nov.  4,  1905. 

t  ‘  Times,’  Nov.  22,  1905. 
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backed,  at  need,  by  small  manipulations  of  the  purely  revenue 
duties  on  wine  and  tobacco.* 

The  second  article  in  the  rubric  of  Tariff  Reform — the  plea 
that  protection  against  manufactured  imports  will  improve 
the  fortunes  of  British  labour — is  of  great  importance,  both 
intrinsically  and  as  a  means  of  impressing  the  electorate.  The 
purpose  of  the  following  pages  is  to  subject  that  plea  to  a  close 
examination.  The  arguments  adduced  in  its  favour  are  two¬ 
fold,  partly  statistical,  partly  economic.  We  shall  investigate 
the  problem  from  both  points  of  view. 

§  II. — Arguments  from  Statistics. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which,  if  adequate  data  were  available, 
statistical  reasoning  could  be  employed.  First,  figures  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  at  any  given  period 
might  be  collected  for  a  number  of  Free-Trade  countries,  and 
similar  statistics  for  a  number  of  Protectionist  countries.  If 
the  countries  selected  were  sufficiently  numerous,  if  the  fiscal 
policy  pursued  in  each  was  not  a  result  of  the  industrial  condi¬ 
tions,  and  if  any  given  pohcy  could  be  assumed  to  act  in  the 
same  sense  under  all  conditions,  a  comparison  of  the  statistics 
would  be  an  application  of  the  method  of  difference,  and  should 
show  a  posteriori  whether  Free  Trade  or  Protection  was  econo¬ 
mically  the  more  advantageous.  Secondly,  statistics  indica¬ 
tive  of  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  might  be 
collected  over  a  series  of  years  for  a  number  of  countries,  with  a 
view  to  showing,  on  the  same  hnes  as  before*  whether  prosperity 
increased  more  rapidly  under  Free  Trade  or  under  Protection. 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that  there  are  no  sufficient  data  for 
an  appUcation  of  either  of  these  methods.  Neither  Protectionist 
nor  Free  Trade  countries  are  numerous  enough  to  warrant 
resort  to  it.  In  the  few  of  them  for  which  statistics  are  available, 
general  conditions  are  so  various  that  the  fortunes  and  progress 
of  the  working  classes  would  differ  enormously  whatever  fiscal 
policy  were  adopted.  Naively  to  attribute  differences  in  the 
figures  to  differences  in  policy  is  to  indulge  in  ignorant  absurdity. 

This  general  conclusion  seems  so  clear  that  in  any  ordinary 
controversy  the  argument  would  need  to  go  no  further.  In  the 
present  instance,  however,  so  much  stress  has  been  laid  by 
Tariff  Reformers  upon  the  case  of  Germany  that  their  appeal 
to  the  circumstances  of  that  country  cannot  be  wholly  ignored. 
This  appeal  involves  a  comparison  both  of  existing  conditions 
in  the  two  countries  and  of  recent  rates  of  progress. 

*  Of.  Memoir,  ‘  Sir  Louis  Mallet,’  p.  104. 
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The  argument  by  absolute  comparison  was  worked  out  in 
leaflet  No.  88  of  the  Imperial  Tariff  Committee  (President,  Mr. 
Chamberlain).  ‘  In  1903  the  number  of  emigrants  for  every 
‘  10,000  of  the  population  was  in  England  thirty-five,  in  Germany 
‘  six.  In  1903  the  percentage  of  unemployed  in  trade  unions 
‘  was  in  England  5‘3,  in  Germany  2*3.  The  amount,  per  head 
•  of  population,  in  savings  banks  is  in  England  41. 11s.,  in  Germany 
‘  71.  17s.’  The  implied  inference  is  that  the  Protectionist  policy 
of  Germany  is  better  for  the  working  man  than  the  Free-Trade 
policy  of  England. 

Prima  facie  the  reasoning  may  seem  persuasive.  Since, 
however,  statistics  are  susceptible  of  accidental  manipulation, 
caution  suggests  that  we  should  trace  those  figures  to  their 
origin.  Fortunately  that  task  is  an  easy  one.  In  1904  the 
Board  of  Trade  published  an  important  Blue-book  (Cd.  2337), 
entitled  ‘  British  and  Foreign  Trade  and  Industry  ’  (Second 
Series).  This  Blue-book  deals  with  all  the  points  mentioned  in 
the  leaflet,  and  is  cited  by  the  writer  as  one  of  the  sources  from 
which  he  drew  his  information.  A  comparison  of  the  source 
with  the  stream  that  filters  through  his  hands  may  prove  not 
uninstructive. 

The  statistics  of  emigration  quoted  in  the  leaflet  have  the 
best  show  of  justification.  The  following  comments  are,  however 
relevant.  (1)  For  the  ‘United  Kingdom’  of  the  Blue-book, 
‘  Ehgland  ’  has  been  substituted  in  the  leaflet.  (2)  The  Blue-book 
shows  that  our  emigration  rate  in  1903  (35  per  10,000)  exceeded 
that  of  the  previous  year  by  more  than  ten,  and  that  of  any 
other  year  subsequent  to  1894  by  more  than  fifteen ;  in  the 
leaflet  these  facts  are  suppressed.  (3)  The  Blue-book  shows 
that,  of  the  recent  increase  in  the  rate,  by  far  the  greater  part 
has  been  due  to  emigration  to  outlying  portions  of  our  own 
Empire,  and  that  in  1903  the  destination  of  nineteen  out  of 
every  thirty-five  emigrants  was  British  ;  this  fact  is  suppressed. 
(4)  In  the  Blue-book  we  read,  ‘  Still  less  is  it  an  easy  task  to 
‘  institute  international  comparisons,  the  basis  on  which  the 
‘  emigration  statistics  are  compiled  in  different  countries  being 
‘  far  from  imiform.’  *  This  also  is  suppressed. 

The  second  figure  in  the  leaflet  refers  to  savings  banks.  In 
this  case  the  deception  is  more  serious.  On  the  first  page  of  the 
section  of  the  Blue-book  headed  ‘  Savings  Bank  Deposits  in 
the  Principal  Countries,’  the  following  passage  occurs  : 

‘  An  attempt  may  be  made  to  compare  working-class  savings 
in  different  countries  by  a  comparison  of  the  sta4iistics  of  savings 

*  [Cd.  2337]  p.  159. 
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banks,  co-operative  and  friendly  societies,  and  other  similar  institu¬ 
tions.  Such  comparisons,  however,  are  usually  unsatisfactory  for 
the  following  reasons,  among  others  : 

*  1.  There  are  no  data  enabling  a  comparison  to  be  made  of  the 
total  deposits  in  all  institutions  in  which  working  men  deposit  their 
savings. 

‘  2.  Even  if  such  data  were  available,  we  should  not  know,  for 
each  country,  what  proportion  of  the  total  deposits  represents 
savings  of  classes  other  than  the  working  class. 

‘  3.  If  we  confine  our  comparison  to  a  single  class  of  institution, 
e.g.  savings  banks,  it  is  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  the  conditions 
of  deposit,  e.g.  maximum  limit  of  deposit,  rate  of  interest,  &c. 
differ  in  different  countries,  and  the  degrees  to  which  savings  banks 
are  exposed  to  the  competition  of  other  modes  of  thrift  and  other 
classes  of  provident  institutions  also  vary  very  greatly. 

‘  It  follows  that  savings  banks  are  likely  to  be  attractive  to 
working-class  savings  and  to  the  savings  of  other  classes  in  different 
degrees  in  different  countries,  so  that  there  will  be  no  uniformity 
either  as  regards  the  extent  to  which  the  total  deposits  in  these 
banks  are  representative  of  the  whole  savings  of  the  working  classes, 
or  as  regards  the  proportion  of  these  deposits  which  are  drawn  from 
other  than  working-class  sources.’  ♦ 

The  third  figure  quoted  concerns  unemployment.  Here, 
again,  the  leaflet  suffers  from  an  accidental  slip.  The  Blue- 
book  section  on  ‘  Unemployed  Statistics  in  Foreign  Countries  ’ 
(p.  104)  opens  with  this  passage  : 

‘  It  may  be  said  at  once  that  no  unemployed  statistics  exist 
‘  in  any  foreign  country  on  a  basis  which  aUows  a  comparison 
‘  to  be  made  of  the  actual  level  of  employment  in  that  country 
‘and  the  United  Kingdom  respectively  at  a  given  time.’  The 
method  of  the  leaflet  is  illumined  by  the  further  fact  that  in 
France,  also  a  Protectionist  country,  the  unemployed  figxire 
for  1903  was  10' 1.  This  figiire,  at  least  as  comparable  with 
ours  as  the  German  one,  is  suppressed.  Further  comment  is 
scarcely  required. 

'  Rem  facias  ;  rem, 

*  Si  possis,  lecte  ;  si  non,  quocumque  modo  rem  1  ’ 

So  far  of  the  precise  figures  contained  in  the  leaflet.  In 
addition  to  these  there  is  the  more  vague  statement :  ‘  The 
‘  cost  of  hving  on  the  whole  is  not  higher  in  Germany  than  in 
‘  England.  Butter,  pork,  eggs,  milk,  potatoes  and  other  vege- 
‘  tables,  beer,  spirits  and  tobacco  are  all  cheaper  in  Germany.’ 
The  following  comments  may  be  made.  (1)  At  the  beginning 


[Cd.  2337]  p.  174, 
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of  the  section  in  the  Blue-book,  in  which  statistics  under  most  of 
the  above  heads  are  cited,  we  read  : 

‘  Comparisons  of  absolute  prices  of  commodities  in  different 
countries  are  far  more  difficult  than  comparisons  of  rates  of  change 
of  such  prices,  inasmuch  as  we  have  to  be  sure  that  the  qualities 
of  the  articles  compared  are  approximately  the  same.  In  some 
cases  this  is  impossible ;  in  other  cases  it  would  yield  a  misleading 
result,  seeing  that  the  staple  articles  most  usually  consumed  in  the 
different  countries  may  not  be  identical  in  quality.  With  these 
reservations  the  following  figiues  are  given.’  * 

In  the  leaflet  this  caution  is  suppressed.  (2)  In  the  Blue- 
book,  comparative  figmes  are  given  for  the  important  com¬ 
modities,  flour  and  sugar,  indicating  that  both  are  decidedly 
more  expensive  in  Germany  than  in  England.  These  com¬ 
modities  are  not  mentioned  in  the  leaflet.  (3)  Taking  all  the 
articles  of  food,  for  which  the  Blue-book  gives  figures,  and 
weighting  them  equally,  we  find  that  the  geometric  mean  of 
them  all  gives  prices  in  England  as  6  per  cent,  higher  than 
prices  in  Germany;  when  rice  and  sugar  are  omitted,  as  17  per 
cent,  higher.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  as  ‘  the  most 
‘  probable  result  from  our  present  imperfect  data  ’  that  the 
average  level  in  money  of  industrial  wages  in  Germany  is  two- 
thirds  of  that  in  the  United  Kingdom.t  If  this  conclusion, 
which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  leaflet,  is  combined  with  the 
foregoing  price  statistics,  it  appears  that  the  level  of  real  industrial 
wages  in  this  country  must  exceed  the  German  level  by  a  quarter 
or  a  fifth.  We  do  not  claim  for  this  result  any  positive  value. 
It  seems,  however,  to  show  that  the  argument  from  a  comparison 
of  existing  conditions  in  England  and  Germany,  if  it  could  be 
permitted  as  an  argument  at  all,  would  not  work  out  in  the  way 
that  Tariff  Reformers  pretend. 

The  argument  from  the  comparative  'progress  of  England  and 
Germany  frequently  occurs  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speeches.  At 
Bristol  he  expressed  it  thus  : 

‘  In  Germany,  take  that  as  an  instance  .  .  .  wages  have  increased 
in  greater  proportion  than  here.  Emigration  has  diminished 
enormously.  It  is  not  diminishing  in  an^hing  like  the  same  pro¬ 
portion — indeed,  it  has  not  practically  diminished  at  all — in  England. 

*  [Cd.  1761]  p.  221. 

t  Ibid.  p.  290.  It  is  probably  right  to  add  to  the  German  wage 
the  compulsory  contribution  to  workmen’s  insurance  on  the  part 
of  employers.  This  contribution  is,  however,  too  small  to  affect 
the  argument.  It  is  put  by  Professor  Ashley  at  ‘  about  2  pet  cent, 
additional  wages.’  ‘  Progress  of  the  German  Working  Classes,’  p.  18. 
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The  savings  of  the  people  have  multiplied  in  a  much  larger  degree. 
The  cost  of  living  has  diminished  there  as  well  as  here.’  * 

The  statement  that  the  emigration  rate  has  declined  more 
rapidly  in  Germany  is  true.  Down  to  1894  the  curves  for  the 
two  countries  moved  similarly,  and,  since  that  date,  the  German 
curve  has  fallen  considerably  below  the  English.  In  the  Board 
of  Trade  inquiry  t  various  reasons  for  this  change  are  suggested. 
We  are  absolved,  however,  from  going  into  the  matter  by  the 
fact  that  the  immediate  antecedent  of  the  new  movement  was 
a  considerable  diminution  of  protection  in  Germany,  brought 
about  by  the  Caprivi  treaties  of  the  early  nineties.  It  can  scarcely 
be  argued  that  an  improvement,  which  began  when  protection 
was  made  less  stringent,  is  prima  facie  itself  the  result  of 
protection. 

The  statement  that  the  savings  of  the  people  have  multiplied 
much  faster  in  Germany  is  unwarranted.  The  deposits  in 
savings  banks  per  head  of  the  population  did,  indeed,  increase 
between  1880  and  1890  by  some  86  per  cent,  in  that  country 
as  against  30  per  cent,  in  England.  Between  1890  and  1900, 
however,  the  percentage  growth  has  been  practically  the  same 
in  the  two  countries.  J  Furthermore,  as  already  observed,  it  is 
dangerous  to  infer  from  savings  banks  deposite  to  savings  in 
general,  since  large  masses  of  savings  are  invested  in  other  insti¬ 
tutions,  of  which  comparative  figures  are  wanting. 

The  statement  that  wages  have  increased  in  greater  propor¬ 
tion  in  Germany,  coupled  with  the  remark  that  the  cost  of  living 
has  diminished  there  as  well  as  here,  misrepresents  the  facts. 
Both  assertions  are  literally  true  ;  but  they  conceal  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  to  which  the  figures  apparently  point,  that  real  wages  have 
risen  faster  here.  From  the  Blue-book  [Cd.  1761]  it  appears 
that  since  1886,  the  first  year  for  which  comparative  statistics 
are  available,  industrial  wages  in  terms  of  money  have  moved  as 
follows,  the  wages  for  1886-90  being  represented  for  each  country 
by  100. 

Table  I. 


Changes  in  Industrial  Wages  in  terms  of  money. 


- 

United  Kingdom 

I  "  1 

Germany  | 

1886-1890  . 

100 

1  100 

1891-1895  . 

106'6 

105 

1896-1900  . 

110-8 

118-9 

*  ‘  Times,’  Nov.  22,  1905. 

t  [Cd.  2337]  p.  195. 


t  [Cd.  2337]  p.  166. 
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The  above  table  takes  account  of  money  wages  only.  Table  II., 
printed  below,  takes  account  of  the  movement  of  prices  as  well 
as  of  the  wage  movement,  and  thus  measures  fluctuations  in 
terms,  not  of  money,  but  of  the  things  that  money  can  buy. 
It  is  reached  by  combining  the  table  just  given  with  Table  P, 
headed  ‘  Changes  in  average  level  of  retail  prices  of  food  to  a 
‘  workman’s  family  in  Germany  and  United  Kingdom  ’  in  the 
first  fiscal  Blue-book.* 

Table  II. 


1  _ 

1 

United  Kingdom 

Germany  ^ 

1886-1890  .  .  ; 

100 

100 

1891-1895  . 

109-6 

100-8 

1896-1900  . 

119-9 

113-9 

The  second  Blue-book  fails  to  bring  up  to  date  the  figures 
upon  which  Table  I.  is  based.  Consequently,  neither  table  can 
be  carried  beyond  the  year  1900.  It  should  be  noted  that 
Table  II.  corrects  for  prices  of  food  only,  there  being  no  figures 
for  the  other  items  that  enter  into  a  workman’s  weekly  budget. 
So  far  as  any  conclusion  is  warranted  by  these  imperfect  data, 
it  is  that  the  statistics  of  money  wages  have  masked  the  real 
relative  movement  in  England  and  Germany,  and  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  our  own  workmen  have  been  progressing  at  a 
more,  and  not  at  a  less,  rapid  rate  than  their  Continental  neigh¬ 
bours.  As  in  the  case  of  comparative  conditions,  so  in  that  of 
comparative  progress,  we  submit  no  positive  argument.  In  the 
present  state  of  knowledge,  trustworthy  statistical  treatment  of 
the  problem  along  either  of  these  lines  seems  to  us  wholly  imprac¬ 
ticable.  f  A  wrestUng  match  conducted  on  ice  is  futile  and 
proves  nothing.  It  is  for  our  opponent’s  satisfaction  and  not 
for  our  own  that  we  have  accepted  his  challenge  under  those 
conditions. 

§  III. — The  Popular  Economic  Argument. 

We  may  now  turn  from  the  statistical  to  the  economic  aspect 
of  the  problem.  The  quotations  already  given  from  Mr.  Cham- 

•  [Cd.  1761]  p.  224. 

t  In  this  view  we  may  claim  the  energetic  support  of  Professor 
Ashley.  Cf.  ‘  Progress  of  the  German  Working  Classes  ’  passim, 
especially  p.  2  :  ‘  It  requires  but  little  reflection  to  understand  why 
it  is  that  a  direct  comparison,  exceedingly  difficult  and  insecure 
as  it  must  be  in  the  case  of  any  two  countries,  is  absolutely  valueless 
as  applied  to  Germany  and  Great  Britain.’  In  the  face  of  this  and 
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berlain’s  speeches  indicate  the  line  of  argument  on  which  he 
relies.  The  working  classes  ‘  lose  when  those  countries  are 
‘  allowed  to  send  more  manufactures  to  us,’  because,  when  this 
occurs,  work  is  taken  abroad  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
done  in  England ;  with  the  result  that  industries,  capable  of 
employing  a  great  number  of  men,  are  contracted,  or  possibly  even 
destroyed.  This  reasoning,  persuasive  enough  in  itself,  is  rein¬ 
forced  by  instances,  taken  from  the  town  in  which  the  orator 
happens  to  be  speaking,  of  specific  local  industries  that  have 
suffered  from  the  effects  of  foreign  competition.  In  the  face  of 
these  things  it  is  not  difficult  to  imderstand  that  many  admirable 
and  sympathetic  men  regard  free  imports  as  the  main  cause  of 
unemployment  and  protection  as  the  infallible  cure. 

There  is,  however,  a  serious  logical  gap  in  all  this.  Nobody 
denies  that  foreign  competition  with  any  particular  British 
industry  tends  to  contract  the  scope  of  that  industry,  and,  hence, 
the  aggregate  of  wages  annually  expended  in  it.  That  this  must 
happen  is,  indeed,  too  obvious  for  argument.  Nor  is  it  less  obvious 
that  protection  to  an  industry,  everything  else  remaining  the 
same,  would  expand  that  industry  and  augment  its  wages-bill. 
A  tariff  on  imported  steel  means,  ceteris  'paribus,  more  money 
spent  on  steel-making  in  England.  That  is  a  primary  ‘  datum  ’ 
that  nobody  can  possibly  dispute.  The  Free-Trader’s  contention 
is,  not  that  protection  of  steel  will  fail  to  benefit  steel-makers, 
but  that  it  will  fail  to  benefit  them  so  much  as  it  injures  the 
workpeople  in  other  industries.  The  direct  stimulating  effect 
on  the  favoiu’ed  trade  is,  indeed,  the  more  palpable.  It  is  con¬ 
centrated  at  one  point  and  is,  therefore,  plainly  visible.  The 
indirect  depressing  effect,  on  the  other  hand,  is  spread  over  a 
great  number  of  industries  and  is,  therefore,  concealed.  It  is 
as  though  a  sluice  were  opened  between  a  large  reservoir  and  a 
small  one.  The  volume  of  water  in  the  large  reservoir  might 
be  lessened  more  than  that  in  the  small  one  was  increased,  but 
in  the  latter  the  change  would  be  patent,  in  the  former  scarcely 
noticeable. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  inherent  value  of  this  Free 
Trade  contention,  it  is  at  least  clear  that  no  amount  of  declama¬ 
tion  concerning  the  direct  benefits  of  Protection  can  afford 
an  answer  to  it.  These  effects  are  admitted ;  the  argument 
is  that  the  indirect  effects  outweigh  them.  To  answer  this 
argument  by  repeating  that  the  direct  effects  exist  is  to  be 
guilty  of  an  ‘  ignoratio  elenchi.’  Even,  therefore,  if  the  Pro- 

many  similar  passages  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  writer  of  leaflet 
No.  88  mentions  Professor  Ashley’s  book  as  one  of  his  authorities. 
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tectionist  conclusion  is  correct,  it  is  in  no  way  demonstrated 
by  the  Protectionist  argument.  The  economic  considerations 
popularly  advanced  are,  in  fact,  as  inadequate  to  that  end  as  the 
statistical  considerations  we  have  already  examined. 

§  IV. — The  Correct  Method  of  Approaching  the 
Problem. 

So  far  the  discussion  has  been  purely  critical.  Its  purpose 
has  been  to  clear  the  ground  for  more  positive  reasoning.  In 
this  reasoning  we  shall  assume  without  proof  that  fundamental 
analysis  of  the  nature  of  foreign  trade  that  is  common  to  intel¬ 
ligent  disputants  on  both  sides.  We  shall  not  argue  against 
the  view  that  the  advantage  of  such  trade  consists  in  a  balance 
of  imported  money,  nor  shall  we  apply  statistical  criticism  to 
Mr.  Seddon’s  annual  export  of  160  milUon  golden  sovereigns. 
We  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  foreign  trade  consists  essen¬ 
tially  in  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services  on  our  part  against 
other  goods  and  services  on  the  part  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  shall,  in  fact,  echo  the  opinion  of  Professor  Ashley,  perhaps 
the  best  equipped  among  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  supporters  :  ‘  Pro- 
‘  perly  explained  and  quaUfied,  the  proposition  that  in  the  long 
‘  run  exports  must  balance  imports  is  a  commonplace  too  evident 
‘  for  discussion.’  * 

Now,  it  is  often  supposed  by  Free-Traders  that,  by  means  of 
this  commonplace,  they  can  at  once  destroy  the  plea  that  Protec¬ 
tion  will  benefit  the  working  classes.  They  argue  that,  since  a 
tariff  must  ultimately  check  imports  and  exports  equally,  the 
workmen  in  the  export  industries  must  lose  as  much  as  those  in 
the  protected  industries  gain.  This  argument  is  no  doubt 
effective  against  certain  superficial  fallacies.  But  it  is  itself 
also  superficial.  The  Free-Trader  would  do'  well  to  recognise 
this ;  for,  if  he  refuses,  he  will  find  himself  in  difficulties.  He 
will  be  compelled,  in  fact,  to  support  proposals  for  shifting 
taxation  from  non-competitive  commodities,  such  as  tea,  to  im¬ 
ported  manufactured  goods.  That  policy  would,  indeed,  diminish 
manufactured  imports,  but,  since  tea  imports  would  at  the  same 
time  be  increased,  it  would  not  diminish  aggregate  imports  to  the 
same  extent :  indeed,  it  might  not  diminish  them  at  all.  Ex¬ 
ports,  however,  would  only  contract  in  correspondence  with 
aggregate  imports.  Therefore,  the  net  result  of  the  change  would 
be,  on  the  one  hand,  an  increase  in  the  field  for  labour  in  the 
protected  industries,  on  the  other  hand,  either  no  decrease  at  all. 


♦  ‘  Compatriots’  Club  Lectures  ’  (First  Series),  p.  260. 
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or,  at  the  worst,  a  relatively  small  decrease  in  the  field  for  it  in 
the  export  industries.  This  conclusion  is  at  once  obvious  and 
simple.  And  yet  supporters  of  Tarifi  Reform  have  failed  to 
perceive  that  it  is  imphed  in  the  common  Free  Trade  contention. 
Their  opponents  have  been  proclaiming  from  the  housetops  an 
argument  that  really  helps  their  side,  and  the  weapon  thus  put 
into  their  hands  has  been  left  altogether  unused.  Truly,  the 
fiscal  controversy  has  proved  a  tangled  skein  ! 

In  reality  no  direct  argument  either  way  as  to  the  effect  of 
Protection  upon  Labour  can  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  imports 
and  exports  balance.  To  attempt  such  an  argument  is  to 
assume  that  there  is  in  the  country  a  definite  fund  for  purchasing 
labour,  and  that  the  size  of  this  fund  is  fixed.  It  is  only  on 
that  assumption  that  labour  can  be  supposed  either  necessarily 
Mn-affected  when  manufactured  imports  and  exports  decrease 
equally,  or  necessarily  weW-affected  when  the  former  decrease 
most.  But  the  assumption  itself  is  an  exploded  fallacy.  The 
fund  that  rewards  the  services  of  the  various  factors  of  produc¬ 
tion,  labour  among  the  rest,  is  itself  nothing  but  the  aggregated 
fruits  of  those  services,  consisting  of  them  and  varying  when 
they  do — varying,  therefore,  when,  through  foreign  trade  or 
any  other  cause,  they  are  directly  or  indirectly  rendered  more 
productive.  The  modern  and  now  accepted  doctrine  is  set 
forth  in  Professor  Marshall’s  Principles  of  Economics,  or  in 
the  German  version  of  that  great  work,  whose  title  heads  our 
article : 

‘  The  net  aggregate  of  all  the  commodities  produced  is  itself 
the  true  source  from  which  flow  the  demand  prices  for  all 
these  commodities,  and,  therefore,  for  the  agents  of  production 
used  in  making  them.  Or,  to  put  the  same  thing  in  another  way, 
this  national  dividend  is  at  once  the  aggregate  net  product  of, 
and  the  sole  source  of  payment  for,  all  the  agents  of  production 
within  the  country  ;  it  is  divided  up  into  earnings  of  labour,  interest 
of  capital,  and,  lastly,  the  producer’s  surplus,  or  rent,  of  land  and 
of  other  differential  advantages  for  production.  It  constitutes  the 
whole  of  them,  and  the  whole  of  it  is  distributed  among  them.’  * 

From  this  general  principle,  it  is  easy  to  deduce  the  correct 
method  of  estimating  the  effect  of  Protection  upon  Labour. 
The  first  stage  is  an  inquiry  into  the  effect  of  that  policy  upon 
the  National  Dividend  as  a  whole.  For,  prima  facie,  anytlung 
that  enlarges  that  dividend  is  hkely  to  be  advantageous,  and 
an3rthing  that  diminishes  it  disadvantageous,  to  all  the  agents 
of  production  in  the  country.  The  ultimate  effects,  for  instance. 


♦  ‘  Principles  of  Economics,’  p.  609. 
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of  an  industrial  invention  will  probably  be  good,  and  those  of 
an  expensive  war  bad,  for  all  classes.*  The  second  stage  is  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  effect  of  Protection  upon  the  distribution 
of  the  dividend  among  the  various  agents.  For,  this  may  be 
altered  in  such  a  way  that,  despite  the  increase  in  the  whole 
dividend,  the  share  that  goes  to  certain  agents  may  be,  not 
merely  proportionately,  but  absolutely  less  than  it  was  before. 
The  third  and  final  stage  concerns  the  effects  of  Protection  on 
the  manner  in  which  Labour  receives  its  share.  This  may  be 
altered  in  such  a  way  as  to  react  on  character  and  morale.  K, 
for  instance.  Protection  would  lessen  either  the  irregularities 
of  employment,  or  the  proportion  of  people  engaged  in  sweated 
industries,  the  consequent  improvement  in  the  men  might  be 
well  worth  purchasing  even  at  a  cost  of  some  reduction  in  their 
earnings. 

§  V. — The  Facts  op  Recent  History. 

The  line  of  investigation  thus  sketched  out  must  be  pursued 
mainly  by  the  analytic  method.  Direct  arguments  from  history 
are  always  charged  with,  and  often  guilty  of,  the  fallacy  ‘  post 
‘  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc.’  Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  widespread 
misconceptions  that  prevail,  it  \vill  be  well  to  establish  certain 
matters  of  fact. 

First :  during  the  past  forty  years  there  has  occurred  an 
enormous  increase  in  our  imports  of  wholly  and  mainly  manu¬ 
factured  goods,  and  there  has  also  occurred  an  enormous  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  general  circumstances  of  the  labouring  classes.  On 
the  one  hand,  wholly  and  mainly  manufactured  goods  have 
increased  from  an  average  of  31  millions  in  1860-4  to  131  millions 
in  1900-3.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  estimates  prepared 
by  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley,  the  total  paid  in  wages  has  risen  from  some 
300  to  some  700  million  £,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Sauerbeck’s 
index  number  of  wholesale  prices  has  fallen  nearly  30  per  cent.f 
The  increase  of  population  during  the  period  has  been  23  per  cent. 

Secondly :  the  general  average  percentage  of  workmen  re- 

*  Cf.  the  comment  of  Sir  Louis  Mallet  upon  the  political  tactics 
of  his  time, — a  comment  that  has  lost  none  of  its  appositeness  : — ‘  At 
least,  then,  let  us  not  deceive  the  working  classes  by  dangling  before 
their  eyes  the  prospect  of  better  times  and  lightened  taxation. 
Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  or  them  by  thinking  that  we  can  at 
once  gratify  our  imperial  ambition,  and  raise  the  standard  of  life 
of  our  labouring  population  to  the  level  of  that  enjoyed  by  other 

Kies  of  our  own  race  and  speaking  our  own  tongue.’  (‘  Sir  Louis 
3t,’  p.  169). 

f  ‘  Economic  Journal,’  September  1904,  p.  459. 
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I.  Corrected  percentage  of  members  not  returned  as  out-of-work  in  all  available  Trade  Unions. 

II.  Index  of  deviations  from  tbe  trend  in  the  general  coarse  of  money-wages  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
HI.  Mean  number  in  thousands  of  able-bodied  adult  paupers  in  England  and  Wales. 

IV.  Index  of  deviations  from  the  trend  in  imports  of  wholly  and  partly  manufactured  articles. 

Noth.— In  curves  I.  and  IV,  the  point  on  the  curve  under  any  year  represents  the  facts  of  that 
year  ;  in  II.  and  HI.  it  represents  those  of  the  iucceeding  year. 
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turned  as  unemployed  by  Trade  Unions  has  remained  fairly 
constant.  It  has  neither  increased  with  the  great  rise  in  manu¬ 
factured  imports,  nor  diminished  with  the  great  rise  in  wages. 

Thirdly :  fluctuations  in  wage  rates,  pauperism,  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  Trade  Unionists  out  of  work  are  closely  correlated, 
wages  and  pauperism  tending  to  lag  in  their  movement  one  year 
beUnd  employment.  This  fact  is  brought  out  in  the  diagram 
printed  on  p.  14. 

The  curve  of  wages  is  based  on  the  index  number  published 
by  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley  in  the  ‘  Economic  Journal  ’  *  This  index 
number  differs  from  that  given  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Blue-book 
of  the  previous  year,  fluctuating,  indeed,  in  a  similar  manner, 
but  exhibiting  a  more  decided  upward  trend.  The  reason  for 
the  divergence  is  that  Mr.  Bowley’s  figures  do,  and  the  Board  of 
Trade’s  do  not,  allow  for  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
relative  importance  of  different  occupations.  An  allowance  of 
this  kind  certainly  ought  to  be  made,  and,  therefore,  Mr.  Bowley’s 
table  is  the  better  of  the  two. 

The  curve  of  employment  is  based,  not  on  Mr.  Bowley’s 
figures,  but  on  those  worked  out  in  the  second  Fiscal  Blue-book 
(December  1904).  In  the  tables  there  drawn  up  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  account  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  important  materials 
not  accessible  to  Mr.  Bowley  earlier  in  the  year.  The  curve 
represents  the  computed  average  percentage  of  members  of 
Trade  Unions  who  were  not  returned  as  out  of  work  at  the  end 
of  each  month  in  the  years  186Q-1903.t 

The  curve  of  pauperism  is  based  on  the  statistics  of  able- 
bodied  adult  paupers,  exclusive  of  vagrants,  in  England  and 
Wales,  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade.J 

The  method  of  construction  of  the  curves  is  as  follows.  Those 
for  employment  and  pauperism  are  translated  direct  from  the 
tables  in  the  Blue-book.  They  represent  simply  the  annual 
percentage  of  Trade  Union  members  not  returned  as  out  of 
work,  and  the  absolute  annual  numbers  of  able-bodied  paupers 
in  the  several  unions  from  1860  onwards.  In  the  construction 
of  the  wages  curve,  however,  a  more  complex  plan  has  been 
followed.  Mr.  Bowley’s  table  of  wage  index  numbers  has  a 
strong  general  upward  trend.  If  our  curve  had  been  constructed 
directly  from  this  table,  the  deviations  from  the  trend  would 
have  been  partially  masked  by  the  trend  itself.  It  is,  however, 
with  the  deviations  and  not  with  the  general  trend  that  our 
present  purpose  lies.  In  order,  therefore,  that  these  may  be 

*  ‘  Economic  Journal,’  Sept.  1904,  p.  459. 
t  [Cd.  2337]  p.  83.  %  [Cd.  1761]  p.  468. 
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properly  exhibited,  the  curve  has  been  tipped  into  a  horizontal 
position.  For  exact  tipping  a  large  amount  of  arithmetical 
labour  would  have  been  necessary.  Consequently,  the  following 
device  has  been  adopted.  In  Mr.  Bowley’s  wage  table  the 
trend  is  treated  as  roughly  equivalent  to  a  series,  whose  value 
stands  at  100  for  the  year  1901,  and  diminishes  by  unity  for 
each  preceding  year.  The  curve  in  the  diagram  is  found  by 
adding  to  Mr.  Bowley’s  actual  index  number  for  each  year  the 
excess  of  100  over  the  figure  for  the  trend  in  that  year. 

Of  the  curves  thus  constructed,  that  for  employment  repre¬ 
sents,  under  the  year  1860,  the  figure  for  1860,  and  similarly 
for  succeeding  years ;  the  curves  for  wages  and  pauperism  repre¬ 
sent  under  1860  the  figures  for  1861,  and  so  on  throughout. 

The  diagram  thus  obtained  shows,  in  the  first  instance,  a  close 
positive  correlation  between  movements  of  wage  rate  and 
employment  respectively.  In  almost  every  case  an  upward 
or  downward  movement  in  the  one  is  accompanied  by  a  similar 
movement  in  the  other.  In  like  manner,  both  these  curves 
are  negatively  correlated  with  (i.e.  move  in  the  opposite  direction 
to)  the  curve  of  pauperism.* 

Fourthly,  fluctuations  in  wage  rate  and  the  percentage  of 
Trade  Unionists  out  of  work  are  not  correlated  positively,  and 
fluctuations  in  pauperism  are  not  correlated  negatively,  with 
fluctuations  in  manufactured  imports.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  an  appearance  of  the  opposite  type  of  correlation. 

This  point  also  is  brought  out  in  the  diagram.  Below  the 
curves  of  wages,  employment,  and  pauperism,  we  have  printed  a 
fourth  curve,  described  as  an  index  of  deviations  from  the  trend 
in  imports  of  wholly  and  mainly  manufactured  goods.  This 
curve  is  based  on  the  table  given  in  (Cd.  2337),t  and  is  con¬ 
structed  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  employed  for  the  wages 
curve.  It  represents  the  series  of  differences  between  the  actual 

*  The  relation  which  thus  appears  between  pauperism  and 
employment  among  Trade  Unionists  gives  ground  for  increased 
confidence  in  the  latter  figures  as  indices  of  changes  of  employment 
in  general.  Directly,  of  course,  the  employment  figures  refer  only 
to  employment  among  Trade  Unionists.  Since,  however,  the  services 
of  unorganised  labour  are,  in  most  industries,  in  some  relation  of 
direct  or  indirect  dependence  upon  those  of  sMlled  men,  it  is  com¬ 
monly  believed  that  the  Union  figures,  though  not  perhaps  indicative 
of  the  absolute  amount  of  general  unemployment  at  any  time, 
afford  trustworthy  information  of  the  direction  in  which  this  amount 
changes.  The  movement  of  the  pauperism  curve  goes  to  confirm 
this  opinion. 

t  p.  83. 
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imports  and  a  trend  of  imports  beginning  at  26  millions  in  1860 
and  increasing  by  one-tenth  of  that  amount  in  each  succeeding 
year.  The  reason  for  the  adoption  of  this  device  for  tipping 
the  curve  is,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wages  curve,  to  prevent  devia¬ 
tions  from  the  trend  being  masked  by  the  trend  itself.  When 
this  curve  is  compared  with  the  other  three,  it  is  at  once  apparent 
that  there  is  no  general  tendency  on  its  part  to  move  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction  to  the  wages  and  employment  curves,  or  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  pauperism  curve.  The  only  point  at  which  such 
a  tendency  is  in  any  way  suggested  is  about  the  year  1871,  and 
the  movement  there  is  readily  explained  by  the  Franco-German 
war.  Nor  is  this  all.  On  closer  observation  it  appears  that, 
from  the  time  of  the  war  onwards,  there  is  a  distinct,  if  not 
very  close,  positive  correlation  of  curve  IV.  with  I.  and  II.  and 
a  corresponding  negative  correlation  with  curve  III.  Observe 
especially  the  period  beginning  with  1881 .  The  relative  decUne  in 
manufactured  imports  that  culminated  in  1887  is  accompanied 
by  a  similar  decline  both  in  employment  and  in  wages.  The 
improvement  that  followed  is  marked  in  all  three  curves,  and  so 
is  the  decUne  of  the  early  nineties.  The  same  remark  holds  good 
of  the  recovery  that  followed.  The  curves  continue  together 
till  the  outbreak  of  the  Boer  War.  In  all  these  cases  the  pauper¬ 
ism  curve  moves  in  the  opposite  sense  to  the  import  curve. 

Lastly,  the  great  increase  of  manufactured  imports  has  not 
been  accompanied  by  any  increase  in  the  extent  of  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  that  occur  in  the  percentage  of  Trade  Unionists  out  of  work. 
This  is  readily  seen  by  inspection  of  the  employment  curve  in  the 
diagram.  In  the  middle  period  the  curve  seems  to  have  been 
less  steady  than  in  the  early  period ;  but  in  the  later  period 
it  returned  again  to  the  early  form.* 

*  This  point  can,  if  necessary,  be  proved  more  exactly.  Of  the 
several  measures  of  stability  familiar  to  statisticians,  the  simplest 
is  the  '  mean  deviation  from  the  average.’  Applying  that  measure 
to  compare  steadiness  of  employment  as  between  the  successive 
periods  from  1860  that  comprise  entire  wave-lengths  from  maximum 
to  maximum,  we  obtain  from  the  annual  figures  : 

Mean  deviation  Mean  deviation 

from  average  from  average 

[1860-64  1-40]  1882-88  2  48 

1865-71  1-89  i  1889-98  167 

1872-81  2-16  1  [1899-1903  *93] 

The  first  and  last  of  these  figures  are  enclosed  in  square  brackets, 
because  they  do  not  refer  to  complete  wave-lengths. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  this  calculation  we  have  been  dealing 
with  annual  percentages  of  employment.  If  it  were  worth  while,  the 
monthly  figures,  so  far  as  available,  could  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 
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These  points  are  put  forward  as  facts  merely.  They  may  serve 
as  a  corrective  of  popular  misstatements,  but  they  afford  no 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  Free  Trade. 

§  VI. — Protection  and  the  Size  of  the 
National  Dividend 

We  turn,  therefore,  to  the  three  stages  of  the  main  argument 
that  were  distinguished  at  the  end  of  §  IV.  The  first  of  these 
stages  has  already  been  traversed  in  an  article  on  ‘  Mr.  Chamber- 
‘  Iain’s  Proposals  ’  in  our  issue  of  October  1904.  The  gist  of 
the  argument  there  adduced  was  in  this  wise. 

Prima  facie,  every  exchange,  whether  conducted  between 
persons  in  the  same  or  in  different  nations,  is  beneficial  to  both 
parties  ;  for,  unless  benefit  were  expected,  no  exchange  would 
occur.  Consequently,  impediments  imposed  upon  exchange  are, 
in  general,  injurious ;  the  productive  resources  of  both  parties 
yield  a  smaller  quantity  of  the  goods  desired  when  diverted  from 
the  method  of  indirect  purchase  by  exchange  to  that  of  direct 
manufacture.  This  is  the  prima-facie  case  for  Free  Trade  as  a 
means  to  maximising  the  National  Dividend. 

The  above  reasoning,  however,  our  article  showed  to  be 
incomplete  in  two  respects.  First,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
Hamilton  and  List  of  the  kindred  reasoning  of  ‘  the  school,’  no 
account  is  taken  in  it  of  more  remote  effects.  Granted  that 
Protection  involves  an  immediate  detriment  to  the  national 
dividend,  in  that  would-be  exchangers  are  directly  injured, 
it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  any  detriment  on  the  whole. 
On  the  contrary,  by  stimulating  the  developement,  or  hindering 
the  atrophy,  of  ‘  productive  powers,’  Protection  may  lead  to  an 
ultimate  gain  more  than  commensurate  with  the  immediate  loss. 
In  short,  a  nation,  hke  an  individual,  may  be  well-advised, 
at  certain  stages  of  its  history,  to  dispense  with  present  wealth 
for  the  sake  either  of  education  or  of  insurance. 

In  the  second  place,  the  prima-facie  case  is  incomplete  even 
as  regards  immediate  effects.  For  protective  duties,  if  moderate, 
are  not  merely  impediments  to  trade.  They  involve  also  the 
collection  of  a  certain  amount  of  revenue,  and,  in  some  cases, 
they  may  compel  the  foreigner  to  contribute  appreciably  towards 
that  revenue.  There  is  no  absolute  a  jmori  proof  that  the  loss 
involved  in  diverting  capital  and  labour  from  their  natural 
channels  necessarily  outweighs  the  advantage,  from  a  national 
point  of  view,  of  shifting  a  part  of  the  direct  burden  of  a  country’s 
taxes  on  to  foreigners.*  Cases  can,  therefore,  be  conceived  in 

*  Cf.  Marshall,  ‘  An  Export  Duty  on  Coal,’  ‘  Times,’  April  22, 1901. 
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which  duties,  incidentally  protective,  would  involve  an  addition 
to  the  National  Dividend,  not  merely  during  the  first  few 
years  of  their  operation,  but  sometimes  even  permanently. 

From  these  considerations  it  results  that  no  general  abstract 
argument  can  suffice  to  rebut  a  plea  for  protective  duties. 
The  character  of  the  duties  suggested,  and,  above  all,  the  industrial 
circumstances  of  the  country  whose  tariff  is  under  review,  need 
to  be  carefully  examined  before  a  final  judgement  can  be  pro¬ 
nounced.  In  the  article  of  October  1904,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  such  an  examination  was  attempted.  It  was 
there  found  that,  under  the  special  circumstances  of  this  country, 
with  its  free  enterprise  and  highly  developed  industry.  List’s 
argument  about  ‘  productive  powers  ’  was  of  httle  direct  rele¬ 
vance.  It  was  admitted  that,  as  against  deliberate  destructive 
dumping  by  foreign  Trusts  and  Kartels,  protective  duties 
might  be  defended  on  the  lines  suggested  by  him.  It  was 
observed,  however,  first,  that  no  evidence  to  prove  that  this 
kind  of  dumping  into  England  is  actually  taking  place  has  been 
produced,  and,  secondly,  that  the  taxes  required  to  meet  such 
dumping  would  be  of  an  entirely  different  kind  from  the  moderate 
general  tariff  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  Commissioners 
propose.  In  regard  to  the  revenue  aspects  of  protective  duties, 
it  was  admitted  that,  by  a  very  careful  and  limited  selection 
of  dutiable  commodities,  some  slight  advantage  under  this  head 
might  be  obtained.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if,  as  under  the 
present  proposals,  a  large  number  of  duties  were  arranged,  not 
with  the  object  of  taxing  the  foreigner,  but  with  the  entirely 
different  object  of  protecting  home  industries,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  benefit,  scarcely  regarded  in  the  construction 
of  the  tariff,  should,  nevertheless,  be  obtained.  The  duties, 
that  would  be  most  efficient  protectively,  would  not  be  either 
of  the  same  size  or  levied  upon  the  same  commodities  as  those 
which  would  best  serve  the  purposes  of  revenue.  Indeed,  the 
more  completely  home  industry  was  protected,  the  smaller 
would  be  the  import  of  foreign  goods,  through  which  alone  the 
taxation  of  the  foreigner  could  be  achieved.  In  view  of  these 
considerations  it  appeared  that  in  England  at  the  present  time 
the  qualifications  proper  to  the  ordinary  Free  Trade  argument 
have  no  practical  effect.  Under  certain  conceivable  circum¬ 
stances,  a  general  tariff  would  increase  the  National  Dividend  ; 
under  the  actual  circumstances  of  this  country  it  would  almost 
certainly  diminish  it. 

Furthermore,  this  result  is  independent  of  the  practical 
difficulties  to  which,  in  a  democratic  country,  all  forms  of  tariff 
manipulation  are  necessarily  exposed.  The  intellectual  difficulty 


We  now  pass  to  the  second  stage  of  the  argument.  Though 
prima  facie  probable,  it  is  not  certain,  that  a  reduction  of  the 
aggregate  dividend  would  involve  an  injury  to  each  and  every 
contributory  factor  of  production.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
possible  that  a  protective  system,  though  diminishing  the 
wealth  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  might,  nevertheless,  improve 
the  fortunes  of  the  labouring  classes.  Furthermore,  it  is  an 
essential  part  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  strategy  to  emphasise  this 
possibility.  According  to  him,  foreign  trade  in  manufactures 
is  hkely  to  injure  the  poor  in  the  very  act  of  benefiting  the  rich. 
In  his  speech  at  Birmingham,  he  said :  ‘  ‘  Year  by  year  the 
‘  balance  of  trade  gets  greater  and  greater  against  us.  Who  is 
‘  it  that  loses  by  this  ?  Is  it  the  rich  ?  Not  necessarily  at  all. 
‘  They  may  continue  to  make  more  money  than  ever — by 
‘  financial  operations,  by  carrying  their  works  abroad,  by  other 

*  Cf.  ‘  Memorandum  of  the  Cambridge  University  Free  Trade 
Association,’  August  1904. 

■f  Goschen,  ‘  Essays  and  Addresses,’  p.  320. 

j  Taussig,  ‘  Tariff  History  of  the  United  States,’  especially  p.  173. 

§  Professors  Edgeworth,  Marshall,  and  others ;  ‘  Times,’  August 
16,  1903. 
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of  discovering  the  right  occasions  for  governmental  interference 
is  liable  to  be  enhanced  by  organised  pressure  from  interested 
parties.  If  a  protective  element  is  once  introduced  into  the 
tariff,  demands  for  its  extension,  whether  in  the  shape  of  in¬ 
creased  duties  on  commodities  already  taxed,  or  of  new  duties  in 
related  industries,  are  hkely  to  be  made  in  forms  very  difficult 
to  resist.* * * §  ‘  If  Government  has  interfered  in  favour  of  one 
‘  set  of  interests,  other  interests  will  clamour  for  similar  favours 
‘  at  the  hands  of  the  State.  The  reahty  of  such  dangers  can 
‘  scarcely  be  denied,  and  the  risk  is  heightened  by  the  obvious 
‘  difficulty  of  retracing  steps  taken  under  such  conditions.’  f 
Foreign  experience,  particularly  that  of  America,|  abundantly 
confirms  this  view.  As  was  well  observed  at  an  earher  stage 
of  our  own  fiscal  controversy :  ‘  Protection,  when  once  it  has 
‘  taken  root,  is  hkely  to  extend  beyond  the  hmits  at  first 
‘  assigned  to  it,  and  is  very  difficult  to  extirpate.’  §  Practical 
considerations  of  this  kind  support  and  emphasise  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  analysis,  that  a  general  tariff  in  England  at  the  present 
time  would  almost  certainly  lessen  the  aggregate  National 
Dividend. 
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‘  devices.  The  people  who  lose  are  the  working  people  of  this 

‘  country . The  working  man,  and  the  working  man  alone, 

‘  is  the  sufferer.’  * 

To  some  it  might  seem  that  this  reasoning  should  be  brushed 
aside  as  irrelevant  to  political  practice.  The  business  of  the 
Government,  it  might  be  said,  is  to  forward  the  general  interest 
of  the  whole  community,  and  not  to  concern  itself  with  the 
special  interest  of  a  part.  In  confirmation  of  that  view,  the 
financial  ideals  of  Mr.  Gladstone  might  be  cited.  ‘  We  have 
‘  been  steadily  endeavouring,’  that  statesman  declared  on  one 
occasion,  ‘  to  extricate  ourselves  from  the  vicious  habit  of  looking 
‘  to  the  supposed  claims  and  supposed  separate  and  rival  interests 
‘  of  classes,  and  to  legislate  simply  and  exclusively  for  the 
‘  interest  of  the  country  at  large.  ...  I  beheve  that  legislation 
‘  for  the  benefit  of  a  class  is  a  mistake  of  the  first  order.  ...  It 
‘  is  a  betrayal  of  our  duty  to  the  nation,  whose  trustees  we 
‘  are  without  distinction  of  class.’  f  Eloquent  and  impressive, 
however,  as  this  passage  undoubtedly  is,  any  demurrer  to  our 
reasoning  founded  upon  it  is  altogether  beside  the  point.  It  is 
certainly  the  duty  of  statesmen  to  consider  the  interests  of  the 
whole,  but  those  interests  are  not  necessarily  advanced  by  an 
augmentation  of  the  national  dividend,  if  this  augmentation 
involves  a  change  of  distribution  unfavourable  to  the  poor. 
It  is  clear,  for  instance,  that  a  community  need  not  become  more 
prosperous  if  its  rich  men  add  a  miUion  £  to  their  incomes 
at  a  cost  of,  say,  half  a  million  of  wages  to  the  labouring  popula¬ 
tion.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  necessary  harmony  between  changes 
in  the  aggregate  dividend  and  changes  in  real  welfare.  Con¬ 
sequently,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  contention  is  not  irrelevant,  but 
demands  careful  investigation. 

In  a  group  among  whose  members  mobility  is  complete,  it  is 
easily  shown  that  the  interest  of  the  whole  and  of  the  parts  is 
harmonious.  Imagine,  for  example,  a  community  consisting 
exclusively  of  workmen,  able  to  pass  without  friction  from  any 
one  trade  to  any  other.  If  the  Government  of  that  group  pute 
a  duty  on  imported  boots,  the  immediate  result  is  a  gain  to  the 
bootmakers  and  a  loss  to  everybody  else.  This  result,  however, 
cannot  continue.  For  the  boom  in  boots  will  attract  labour  into 
that  industry  and  divert  it  from  other  industries,  until  a  common 
level  is  again  established.  There  will  be  a  short  period  of 
transition,  but  things  will  soon  settle  down,  and,  when  they  have 
done  so,  no  one  diAosion  of  the  group  can  be  affected  differently 


•  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Birmingham,  ‘  Times,’  Nov.  4,  1905. 
t  Quoted  by  Sydney  Buxton,  ‘  Finance  and  Politics,’  i.  p.  347. 
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from  any  other.  Consequently,  if  the  import  duty  lessens  the 
dividend  of  the  whole  group,  it  necessarily  lesseas  that  of  every 

Now,  of  course,  in  real  life  mobility  within  the  different 
groups  of  industrial  agents  is  not  complete.  Even  unskilled 
labour  caimot  turn  indifferently  from  one  occupation  to  another. 
Still  less  can  a  skilled  sugar-refiner  transform  himself  into  an 
iron-puddler,  or  a  commercial  traveller  adopt  the  role  of  littera¬ 
teur.  Within  the  realm  of  capital,  plant  erected  for  gasworks 
cannot  convert  into  a  motor  factory,  or  the  machinery  of  a 
cotton  mill  be  turned  to  the  making  of  guns.  Between  the 
various  uses  of  land  similar  barriers  subsist.  The  conversion 
of  arable  into  pasture  land,  or  of  pasture  into  building  sites,  is 
not  a  wholly  frictionless  operation.  Within  each  of  these 
industrial  groups  mobility  does,  indeed,  exist,  but  it  is  hampered 
by  serious  impediments. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  moment  these  considerations  are 
fundamental.  Since,  however,  protection  is  never  advocated 
except  as  a  more  or  less  lasting  policy,  this  standpoint  is  not  an 
appropriate  one  from  which  to  examine  it.  For  such  a  purpose 
we  need  to  take  a  fairly  long  view  of  society,  and,  when  we  do 
this,  the  impediments  to  mobility  that  have  been  noticed  no 
longer  seem  to  matter.  The  factors  of  production  present 
themselves,  not  as  a  stock,  but  as  a  flow.  Within  each  broad 
group,  the  members,  sprung,  as  it  were,  from  a  common  ancestry, 
are  differentiated  into  separate  divisions  under  the  stress  of 
profit  and  loss.  As  a  group  flows  into  being  from  year  to  year, 
these  divisions  come  to  be  tenanted  in  such  relative  proportions 
that  the  ‘  attractiveness  ’  of  any  one  of  them  is  equal  to  that  of 
any  other.  It  is  thus  that  fresh  accumulations  of  capital,  new 
generations  of  workers,  even  established  acres  of  soil,  are  silently 
pointed  their  road.  The  forces  of  equilibration  are  always  at 
work.  Though  halting,  they  are  continuous ;  and  though,  as 
with  a  viscous  fluid  in  connected  tanks,  the  tendency  to  a  common 
level  may,  to  the  spectator  of  a  moment,  seem  to  make  little 
way,  for  the  far-sighted  it  is  the  great  dominant  factor,  and  all 
the  impediments  minor  incidents.  In  the  long  run,  therefore, 
mobility  is  complete,  and  the  interest  of  the  whole  cannot  clash 
with  that  of  any  part. 

The  above  argument  applies  broadly  to  any  group  consisting 
of  a  single  industrial  agent.  It  does  not,  however,  apply  to 
those  great  nation  groups  in  which  a  variety  of  such  agents  are 
embraced.  For,  as  between  one  agent  and  another,  the  equilibra¬ 
ting  force  of  mobility  is  much  less  conspicuous.  When  labour 
is  depressed,  no  ‘  run  ’  seems  long  enough  to  allow  it  to  transfer 
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itself  to  landowning  or  capitalism.  Is  not  the  better  view  that 
the  great  divisions  of  the  industrial  world,  land,  capital,  brain- 
labour,  trained  hand-labour,  muscular  labour,  are  non-competing, 
in  the  sense  that,  against  those  who  would  pass  from  one  to 
another  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  ?  * 

From  the  standpoint  of  a  very  long  period  this  view  is  not, 
indeed,  accurate.  In  nature  there  are  no  hard  lines,  and  correct 
analysis  depicts  competing  character,  not  as  rigidly  present  or 
absent,  but  as  more  or  less  present  according  to  the  relations 
of  the  object,  and  the  length  of  the  period,  we  are  considering. 
C!onclusions  based  on  the  assumption  of  immobility  as  between 
groups  of  industrial  agents  are  thus  necessarily  imperfect.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  those  suggested  by  the  opposite  assumption 
would  be  more  imperfect  still ;  they  would  be  vitiated  throughout 
by  the  interaction  of  temporary  earnings  and  permanent  efficiency. 
The  truth  is  that  our  problem  is  too  complex  for  exact  treatment, 
and  that,  in  starting  from  the  assumption  of  immobility,  we 
are  merely  preferring  a  less  to  a  greater  inaccuracy.  Fortunately, 
whatever  error  is  thereby  intr^uced  tells  in  favour  of,  and  not 
against,  the  pohcy  that  we  oppose. 

Mobihty  absent,  the  interests  of  the  whole  and  part  are  no 
longer  necessarily  harmonious.  The  appropriate  analysis  is  as 
follows.  Throughout  the  whole  range  of  industry  the  ‘law  of 
substitution  ’  prevails.  Employers  tend  to  substitute  one  kind  of 
labour  or  machine  for  another  until  the  return  from  the  last  sove¬ 
reign  invested  in  each  is  the  same.  Between  employers  themselves 
the  same  law  is  at  work.  As  a  consequence,  the  national  dividend 
is  distributed  among  the  various  factors  of  production  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  marginal  efficiencies.  So  long  as  the  ratio  between 
these  remains  unaltered,  anything  that  increases  the  whole 
dividend  necessarily  adds  to  the  share  of  each  factor.  Pro¬ 
tective  duties,  however,  besides  affecting  the  dividend,  may  also 
change  relative  efficiencies.  They  develops  one  manufacture,  A, 
at  the  expense  of  another,  B,  and  a  given  factor  may  play  a  more 
important  part  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  of  these.  In 
such  a  case  that  factor  rises  in  marginal  efficiency  relatively  to 
the  others,  and,  consequently,  secures  a  greater  proportionate 
share  of  the  national  dividend.  The  point  is  easily  illustrated. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  all  agricultural  importe  into  Great 
Britain  were  subjected  to  heavy  taxation.  Much  of  our  industrial 
energy  would  thereupon  be  diverted  from  manufactures  to 
agriculture.  But  the  function  of  agricultural  land  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  industry.  Consequently, 


*  Cf.  Edgeworth,  ‘  Economic  Journal,’  xi.  587, 
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the  marginal  efficiency  of  agricultural  land,  relatively  to  that  of 
capital  and  labour,  would  be  increased,  and,  hence,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  national  dividend  that  accrues  to  agricultural  land- 
owners.  In  corresponding  circumstances  the  same  result  would 
emerge  in  regard  to  any  other  factor  of  production.  Nor  need 
the  gain  achieved  be  merely  proportional.  The  increase  per  cent, 
in  the  share  of  the  dividend  obtained  by  the  favoured  factor 
might  exceed  the  shrinkage  per  cent,  in  the  dividend  itself.  In 
that  case,  protective  duties  would  involve  an  absolute,  and  not 
merely  a  relative,  gain  to  that  factor. 

This  is  the  judgement  of  pure  theory.  Since,  however,  in  that 
sphere,  almost  anything  can  be  proved  'possible,  practice  is 
little  helped.  What  we  really  need  to  know  is  the  probability 
of  such  a  result  occurring  in  England  at  the  present  time.  On 
that  point  the  following  considerations  may  be  submitted. 
First,  we  do  not  know  that  the  part  played  by  Labour  in  the 
industrial  life  fostered  by  Protection  would,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  be  any  more  important  relatively  to  other  factors  than  the 
part  played  by  it  now.  So  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  it  is  just  as 
likely  to  be  less  important.  Secondly,  if  it  is  more  important 
in  any  degree.  Labour’s  proportion  of  the  dividend  would, 
indeed,  be  augmented  ;  but  a  great  increase  of  importance  would 
be  needed  to  increase  its  absolute  quantum — and  it  is  this  alone 
that  matters.  Thirdly,  as  between  England  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  capital  is  exceedingly  mobile.  If,  therefore,  the  earnings 
of  Capital  here  are  diminished — and,  with  the  whole  dividend 
reduced  and  the  slice  of  it  taken  by  Labour  augmented,  this  can 
scarcely  fail  to  happen — Capital  would  flow  abroad  in  large 
quantities.*  That  movement  would  both  react  unfavourably 
on  the  aggregate  dividend  and  also  compel  Labour  to  surrender 
to  Capitahsts  a  larger  proportion  of  what  remained.  Even, 
therefore,  if  Labour  were  to  gain  for  the  moment,  it  could 
scarcely  retain  its  advantage.  Fourthly — and  this  is  our  final 
point — even  though  it  were  true  that  Protection  benefited  Labour, 
it  would  not  follow  that  it  benefited  labouring  people.  For 
labouring  people  are  not  mere  embodiments  of  the  factor  Labour. 
They  are  also  themselves  Capitalists,  whose  savings  are  enormously 
important.  No  doubt,  as  Lord  Goschen  warns  us  in  his  admir¬ 
able  study  of  the  ‘  Growth  of  Moderate  Incomes,’  the  available 

*  There  would  probably  also  be  a  tendency  for  some  of  the 
remaining  capital  to  seek  investment  in  men  rather  than  in  machines, 
and  this,  so  far,  would  be  good.  An  argument  on  those  lines,  however, 
if  adequate  in  favour  of  protective  duties,  is  still  more  adequate  for 
prohibiting  mechanical  inventions. 
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statistics  must  be  used  with  caution.  Part  of  the  investments 
in  savings  banks  belong  to  the  children  of  the  well-to-do,  and 
there  are  other  quaUfications  of  a  similar  character.  No  matter, 
however,  what  stress  is  laid  on  these  points,  the  general  drift  of 
the  figures  is  highly  significant.  In  1903  the  number  of  depositors 
in  Trustee  and  Post  Office  savings  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom 
was  11,000,000,  the  amount  of  deposits  per  head  17Z.  18s.,  and 
the  aggregate  deposits  198,000,000/.  The  number  of  members 
of  industrial  and  provident  (co-operative)  societies  was  2,000,000, 
the  amount  of  share  capital  per  member  nearly  13/.,  and  the 
aggregate  share  capital  over  26,500,000/.  The  number  of  building 
societies  (a  frequent  form  of  investment  for  the  poor)  was 
2,062,  and  the  liabilities  51,000,000/. 

Industrial  companies  (the  insurance  companies  of  the  poor) 
had  on  their  books  (in  1904)  22,500,000  pohcies,  aggregating 
221,fXX),000/.,  and  averaging  9/.  16s.  5d.  per  head.  The  member¬ 
ship  of  ordinary  Friendly  Societies  was  in  1902,  the  latest  year 
for  which  statistics  are  accessible,  5,500,000,  and  the  aggregated 
capital  36,500,000/.  The  membership  of  all  classes  of  friendly 
societies  was  13,250,000,  and  the  funds  45,000,000/. 

The  membership  of  all  trade  unions  was  (1903)  1,900,000 ; 
for  the  hundred  principal  unions  the  income  in  1903  was 
2,000,000/.,  and  the  funds  in  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year 
4,500,000/.* 

In  the  face  of  such  figures  it  is  impossible  to  treat  the  working 
classes  as  dependent  merely  on  labour.  Their  stake  in  capital 
is  also  very  large.  Even,  therefore,  if  it  were  proved  that  Pro¬ 
tection  would  benefit  labour,  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  it 
would  benefit  labouring  people.  For,  the  dividend  as  a  whole 
being  reduced,  capital  would  probably  lose  more  than  labour 
gained,  and  the  capital  of  the  poor  would  suffer  with  the  rest. 
Though  solidarity  were  wanting  between  factors  of  production, 
it  would  still  be  prominent  between  concrete  classes.  That  the 
factor  labour  should  gain  through  a  policy  injurious  to  the 
national  dividend  we  have  already  shown  to  be  improbable ; 
that  the  class  ‘  labouring  people  ’  should  so  gain  is  more  improb¬ 
able  still. 

§  VIII. — Protection  and  the  Stability  of  Industry. 

We  thus  come  to  the  third  stage  of  the  argument — the  effects 
of  Protection  upon  the  manner  in  which  Labour  secures  its 

*  Cf.  ‘  Tenth  Abstract  of  Labour  Statistics  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  1902-4.’ 
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earnings.  Under  this  head,  it  is  sometimes  suggested  that  the 
present  tendency  of  our  foreign  trade  is  towards  an  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  people  employed  in  unhealthy  sweated  in¬ 
dustries,  and  that  Protection  to  the  staple  trades  would  remedy 
this  evil.  That  contention  was  examined  at  length  in  our  article 
of  October  1904.*  The  conclusion  reached  was,  first,  that 
protection  of  staples  was  at  least  as  likely  to  draw  men  down 
into  those  industries  from  above  as  up  into  them  from  below ; 
secondly,  that  the  proper  remedy  for  bad  conditions  in  the 
inferior  ‘  miscellaneous  industries  ’  was  not  protection  to  some¬ 
thing  else,  but  direct  factory  legislation,  inspection,  and  so 
forth  in  those  industries  themselves.  For  a  defence  of  this 
position  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  itself. 

A  much  more  important  point  is  the  effect  of  Protection  upon, 
first,  the  average  amount,  and,  secondly,  the  fluctuations  of 
‘  employment  ’  among  men  willing  to  work.  Under  this  head 
the  difficulties  both  of  analysis  and  of  exposition  are  serious. 
For  ‘  employment  ’  itself  is  an  ambiguous  term.  We  say 
nothing  of  the  difficulties  that  arise  when  attempts  are  made  to 
measure  it  intensively  and  not  merely  extensively  by  the  time 
occupied.  The  point  is  rather  that  ‘  employment  ’  is  sometimes 
used  for  the  opposite  of  ‘  unemployment,’  if  such  a  word  may 
be  permitted,  and  sometimes  of  ‘the  imemployed.’  Now,  so 
far  as  fluctuations  of  employment  are  concerned,  this  ambiguity 
does  not  matter.  For,  fiist,  irregularity  of  employment  in 
either  sense  carries  with  it  irregularity  of  earnings,  and  is, 
therefore,  a  palpable  evil ;  f  and,  secondly,  fluctuations  in 
‘  unemployment  ’  and  in  the  number  of  the  ‘  unemployed  ’ 
naturally  take  place  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  direction. 
The  case,  however,  is  otherwise  with  the  average  amount  of 
employment.  On  the  one  hand,  the  aggregate  earnings  of 

*  ‘  Edinburgh  Review,’  October  1904,  pp.  452-4. 

t  Cf.  Foxwell :  ‘  I  cannot  venture  to  say  what  would  be  the 
general  opinion  of  the  working  classes  on  the  point ;  but  my  own 
feeling  would  be  that,  when  a  certain  necessary  limit  had  been 
reached,  regularity  of  income  was  far  more  important  than  amount 
of  income.  Where  employment  is  precarious,  thrift  and  self- 
reliance  are  discouraged.  The  savings  of  years  may  be  swallowed 
up  in  a  few  months.  A  fatalistic  spirit  is  developed.  Where  all 
is  uncertain  and  there  is  not  much  to  lose,  reckless  over-popula¬ 
tion  is  certain  to  set  in.  .  .  .  The  working  class  suffers  most.  To 
this  class  thrift  and  prudence  are  absolutely  vital ;  and  it  emerges 
from  a  period  of  disturbance  with  its  standard  of  comfort  seriously 
lowered,  and  with  a  corresponding  loss  of  social  position.’  (‘  The 
Claims  of  Labour,’  p.  196). 
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labour  being  taken  as  fixed,  a  small  amount  of  employment 
in  the  sense  of  short  hours  and  numerous  holidays  is  a  great  gain 
to  Labour.  On  the  other  hand,  a  small  amount  of  it  in  the 
sense  of  many  men  involuntarily  without  a  job  is  a  great  evil ; 
for  it  means  in  practice,  not  that  everybody,  from  time  to  time, 
gets  a  few  days’  ‘  playing,’  but  that,  while  good  workmen  are 
in  pretty  continuous  work,  the  inferior  men  in  the  various 
industries  are  chronically  on  the  streets  for  long  periods  together.* 

There  are,  thus,  three  distinct  questions.  First,  how  does 
Protection  affect  ‘  employment  ’  in  the  sense  of  the  aggregate 
quantum  of  work  that  has  to  be  done  for  given  earnings ; 
secondly,  how  does  it  affect  the  average  number  of  men  out  of 
a  job ;  thirdly,  how  does  it  affect  the  fluctuations  that  occur 
about  this  latter  average  ? 

The  first  of  these  questions  need  not  detain  us.  If,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  previous  reasoning,  Protection  lessens  both  the 
National  Dividend  as  a  whole,  and  that  slice  of  it  that  goes  to 
Labour,  the  hours  of  work  are  apt  to  be  longer  and  not  shorter 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  been.  The  very  fact  that  wages 
are  low  necessitates  long  hours  as  a  means  to  subsistence  earnings. 
It  is  a  commonplace  that  hours  of  labour  decline  as  wages  rise, 
and  that  they  tend  to  be  lowest  among  the  most  prosperous 
sections  of  the  working  classes.  Protection  is  hkely  to  increase 
employment  in  the  sense  of  exacting  more  work  for  the  same 
real  wage  and  lessening  the  labourer’s  time  of  leisure. 

The  second  question  is  more  complex.  The  average  pro¬ 
portion  of  men  out  of  work  depends  upon  two  main  causes.  In 
the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  isolated  from  the  general  policy 
pursued  by  labour  in  the  matter  of  wages.  So  far  as  custom 
fixes  a  rigid  minimum,  forbidding  the  older  or  less  competent 
workmen  to  accept  lower  rates  than  their  companions,  it  makes 
it  less  easy  for  them  to  secure  employment.  The  proportion  of 
men  out  of  work  is  thus  a  function  of  the  workpeople’s  wages 
poUcy.  So  far  as  it  depends  upon  this,  it  has  nothang  to  do  with 
the  fiscal  system  in  vogue. 

In  the  second  place,  the  average  proportion  out  of  work 

*  This  point  is  illustrated  by  the  analysis  of  time  lost  by  work¬ 
people  through  unemployment  in  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers  from  1887  to  1895  (published  in  Cd.  2337).  The  results 
show  ‘  that,  taking  good  and  bad  years  together,  about  70’4  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  members  lost  less  than  three  working 
days  per  annum  through  want  of  work ;  13  per  cent,  lost  between 
three  days  and  four  weeks  ;  4*6  per  cent,  from  four  to  eight  weeks  ; 
2*8  per  cent,  from  eight  to  twelve  weeks  ;  and  the  remainder,  about 
9  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  lost  over  12  weete.’  [Cd.  2337]  p.  99. 
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depends  in  part  upon  the  stability  of  industry.  Much  of  the 
enforced  idleness  that  exists  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  industrial 
machine  is  in  a  state  of  motion.  Wants  change  with  fashion, 
means  of  supplying  wants  with  new  inventions  and  developing 
transport.  Labour  and  capital  strive  continually  to  adapt 
themselves  to  this  varying  process.  But  they  are  not  mobile 
or  far-sighted  enough  to  adapt  themselves  completely.  Mal¬ 
adjustments  occur  both  in  space  and  time.  Supply  follows  hard 
on  the  heels  of  demand,  but  lacks  the  speed  to  overtake  it. 
Hence,  there  is  necessarily  a  fringe  of  men  in  movement.  They 
are  at  once  a  means  by  which  adjustment  is  sought,  and  a  proof 
that  it  is  not  found.  The  average  number  unemployed  for  this 
cause  varies  with  what  may  be  called  the  organisation  of  mobility, 
with  the  developement,  that  is  to  say,  of  agencies  for  moving 
people,  spreading  information  and  cultivating  foresight.  So 
far  it  is  clearly  independent  of  fiscal  pohcy.  But  it  depends 
also,  in  part,  upon  the  character  of  the  particulars  from  which 
the  average  is  derived.  In  those  trades  where  the  variations 
in  these  are  largest,  the  average  itself  is  also  largest.*  The 
variations,  however,  depend  upon  the  stability  of  industry,  and 
that  in  turn  partly  depends  upon  fiscal  pohcy.  At  this  point, 
therefore,  for  the  first  time,  Protection  and  the  Unemployed 
come  into  connection.  If  Protection  makes  for  stabihty,  it 
lessens  the  average  number  of  persons  out  of  work  as  well  as  the 
fluctuations  about  that  average. 

Hence,  our  second  and  third  questions  reduce  themselves  to 
one.  Under  both  heads.  Protection  is  beneficial  if  it  steadies, 
injurious  if  it  disturbs,  industry.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  National 
Dividend  itself  is  not,  as  has  been  tacitly  supposed  hitherto, 
determined  independently  of  the  extent  to  which  industry 
fluctuates.  Fluctuations  mean  the  periodic  idleness  of  certain 
productive  resources,  and  hence,  ceteris  'paribus,  make  the  divi¬ 
dend  less  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  Consequently,  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  Protection  made  for  stabihty,  the  case 
against  it  from  the  standpoint  of  Labour  would  be  weakened  in 
three  distinct  ways. 

The  Protectionist  argument,  by  which  this  proof  is  attempted, 
turns  principally  upon  certain  incidents  connected  with  the 
modern  developement  of  large-scale  industrial  organisation. 
Stated  as  plausibly  as  possible — more  plausibly,  we  venture 
to  think,  than  the  Protectionist  himself  usually  contrives  to 
state  it— it  falls  into  three  divisions,  referring  respectively  to 
(1)  the  dumping  of  surplus  produce  into  England ;  (2)  similar 

•  Cf.  the  tables  in  [Cd.  2337]  pp.  87-90. 
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dumping  out  of  England  ;  and  (3)  the  general  developement  of 
Kartels  and  Trusts. 

In  the  first  place,  surplus  produce  is  sometimes  dumped  into 
this  country  by  foreign  manufacturers  who  are  anxious  not  to 
spoil  their  home  market,  but  have  no  compunction  about  dis¬ 
organising  ours.  It  is  not  denied  that  this  practice  has,  pro 
tanlo,  an  influence  detrimental  to  stabiUty  in  what  may  be 
called  the  ‘  dumpee  ’  country.  If,  however,  it  is  argued  that 
such  an  incident  justifies  the  estabhshment  of  a  protective 
tariff,  we  reply,  first,  that  the  incident  is  comparatively  un¬ 
important;  secondly,  that  a  tariff  such  as  is  proposed  would 
have  no  tendency  to  remedy  it. 

The  former  point  may  be  illustrated  as  follows.  In  1902  the 
German  crisis  led  to  a  large  amount  of  ‘  dumped  ’  iron  and  steel 
coming  to  this  country.  The  extracts  from  trade  journals, 
which  Mr.  Schloss  prints  as  an  appendix  to  his  ‘  Memorandum 
‘  to  the  Board  of  Trade  ’  (in  Cd.  1761),  do  not,  however,  indicate 
any  great  disturbance  in  England  as  a  consequence.  We  are 
again  and  again  told  that,  in  spite  of  the  low  prices  of  the  dumped 
goods,  ‘  local  steel-makers  still  adhere  firmly  to  their  quotations.’ 
Furthermore,  an  inspection  of  the  figures  concerning  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades,  published  in  the  ‘  Labour 
‘  Gazette,’  does  not  indicate  that  1902  differed  appreciably  from 
other  years,  either  in  the  number  of  men  employed  or  the  number 
of  ‘  shifts  ’  worked  per  man  per  week. 

The  further  point  that  dumping  of  the  kind  contemplated 
would  not  be  hindered  by  a  general  tariff  was  well  argued  by  the 
distinguished  Professor  Dietzel  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  ‘  Economic 
‘  Journal.’  ‘  A  moderate  system  of  Protection,’  he  wrote, 
‘  affords  no  security  that  the  floods  due  to  over-production  in 
‘  other  countries  will  not  wash  away  the  tariff  wall.’  *  A  country 
with  a  surplus  tries  to  spread  that  surplus  over  a  wide  area. 
Since  the  normal  price  in  Protectionist  tends  to  exceed  that  in 
Free-Trade  countries  by  the  amount  of  the  duty,  it  has  no  in¬ 
ducement  to  send  more  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former  group. 
One  may  even  argue — in  this  diverging  from  Professor  Dietzel — 
that,  if  the  duty  is  ad  valorem,  the  danger  of  surplus  dumping  is 
actually  greater  in  Protectionist  countries,  since,  whereas,  in  a 
Free-Trade  country,  the  fall  in  selling  price  and  price  received  is 
equal,  in  a  Protectionist  country,  the  duty  payable  being  dimin¬ 
ished,  the  price  received  falls  less  than  selhng  price.f  This  point 

*  Economic  Journal,  March  1905,  p.  2. 

t  Gf.  ‘  Professor  Dietzel  on  Dumping  and  Retaliation,’  by  A.  C. 
Pigou,  Economic  Journal,  Sept.  1905,  pp.  438-9. 
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is,  no  doubt,  of  little  practical  interest,  since  it  assumes  ad  valorem 
duties  to  be  assessed  on  declared  values.  The  broad  con¬ 
clusion  that  a  general  tariff  cannot  diminish  the  danger  of  dump¬ 
ing  remains,  however,  intact.* 

In  the  second  place,  it  may  be  argued  that  Protection  has  a 
steadying  effect,  in  that,  by  checking  re-imports,  it  facilitates 
dumping  from  the  protected  country  when  times  are  bad. 
Pro  tanto,  this  argument  is  valid.  The  provision  of  an  effective 
means  for  the  ^sposal  of  surplus  acts  upon  the  industries 
interested  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  practice  of  making 
for  stock.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  when  an  industry 
steadies  itself  by  dumping  surplus  abroad,  it,  at  the  same  time, 
disturbs  the  more  advanced  industries  of  its  own  country  by 
providing  cheap  material  for  the  use  of  their  foreign  rivals. 
Those  rivals  are  thus  enabled  to  undersell  native  firms  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  to  cut  into  their  market,  and  to  throw  their 
trade  into  confusion.  In  Germany  this  state  of  things  has 
already  given  rise  to  serious  complaints,  nor  does  it  appear  that 
any  satisfactory  way  of  remedying  it  has  as  yet  been  found.f 
Though,  therefore.  Protection,  by  facilitating  the  dumping  pro¬ 
cess,  may,  perhaps,  promote  stability  in  one  or  two  industries, 
it  is  most  unlikely  to  promote  it  to  any  appreciable  extent  in  the 
industrial  system  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

In  the  third  place,  attention  may  be  directed  to  the  con¬ 
nection  that  subsists  between  protective  duties  and  industrial 
combination.  Circumstances  are  conceivable  under  which  this 
latter  form  of  organisation  would  tend  to  promote  stabihty.J 
If,  therefore,  these  circumstances  are  realised,  it  follows  that 
Protection,  so  far  as  it  involves  combination,  itself  indirectly 
promotes  stabihty.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  recent  ex¬ 
perience  shows  that  there  is  a  tendency  among  combinations  of 
producing  firms  to  frequent  disruption  from  within.  So  far  as 
this  tendency  is  reahsed,  combination  makes  strongly  against 
stability.  Furthermore,  this  particular  plea  for  Protection 
may,  perhaps,  be  put  aside  ah  initio  upon  more  general  grounds. 
Timeo  Danaos  et  ^na  ferentes.  To  purchase  a  little  stabihty  at 

*  No  doubt,  the  danger  might  be  lessened  either  by  prohibitive 
duties  or  by  discriminating  tariffs  upon  particular  cargoes.  Neither 
of  these  devices,  however,  is  included  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  scheme, 
and  the  second  is  wholly  impracticable.  (Cf.  Edinburgh  Review, 
Oct.  1904,  pp.  456-8.) 

■f  Cf.  Lotz,  ‘  The  Effect  of  Protection  on  some  German  Industries,’ 
Economic  Journal,  xiv.  p.  515  et  seq. 

J  Cf.  A.  C.  Pigou,  ‘  Professor  Dietzel  on  Dumping,’  Economic 
Journal,  Sept.  1905,  pp.  440-1. 
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the  cost  of  a  Trust  or,  still  worse,  a  Kartel  system,  with  its 
power  to  mulct  the  consumer  and  corrupt  the  Legislature,  is 
not  a  bargain  that  commends  itself  to  those  who  know  the 
facts. 

The  three  incidents  of  modern  industry  on  which  the  Pro¬ 
tectionist  argument  about  stability  depends  have  thus  been 
reviewed.  In  every  case  it  has  been  found  that  the  alleged 
steadjdng  influence  is  at  the  best  extremely  small.  There  must 
now  be  noticed  on  the  other  side  a  broad  and  deep  force  making 
for  disturbance.  Protection  narrows  the  market,  and,  the 
narrower  the  market,  as  the  history  of  wheat  prices  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  shows,  the  greater  is  the  liability  to  fluctuation. 
Booms  rise  higher,  depressions  sink  lower ;  the  hills  and  the 
valleys  of  industry  are  ahke  more  marked.  ‘  When  a  period  of 
prosperity  occurs  in  a  regime  of  high  Protection’ — we  quote 
from  Professor  Dietzel — 

‘  there  will  be  a  violent  inflation  in  the  favourably  situated  in¬ 
dustries.  The  consumers  are  obliged  to  buy  from  them — as  in 
former  times  the  customers  from  the  guild  masters.  The  level  of 
prices,  profits,  wages,  rises  enormously,  to  sink  in  like  degree.  When 
a  period  of  prosperity  occurs  in  a  Free  Trade  region  there  will  be 
a  rise  of  prices,  profits,  and  wages,  but  not  in  nearly  so  great  a 
degree  as  in  the  protected  regions.  Energy  is  at  once  employed 
throughout  the  world  to  work  towards  the  restoration  of  the  dis¬ 
turbed  equilibrium  between  demand  and  supply,  and  hence  to 
prevent  the  waves  rising  too  high.  Foreign  competition,  like  oil 
poured  on  the  sea,  moderates  the  tide  of  the  national  industrial 
system.’* 

Is  it  not  plain  that  this  broad  general  tendency  altogether 
outweighs  the  special  incidents  on  the  other  side  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  ?  Despite  recent  developements  in 
industrial  combination,  we  can  still  echo  the  words  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Marshall  addressed  to  the  Co-operative  Congress  in  1885  : 

‘  Protection  has  been  proposed  as  a  remedy  for  the  inconstancy 
‘  of  industry ;  I  beUeve  that  all  reasonable  arguments  and  all 
‘  practical  experience  prove  that  it  much  increases  that  in- 
‘  constancy.’  f  If  this  conclusion  is  accepted,  it  follows  from 
our  previous  reasoning  that  Protection  is  hkely  to  increase, 
rather  than  to  diminish,  both  the  average  number  of  men  out 
of  work  and  the  fluctuations  at  once  of  unemployment  and  the 
imemployed. 


*  Economic  Journal,  March  1905,  p.  9. 
f  .Address  to  the  Co-operative  Congress  1885.  . 
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§  IX. — Conclusion. 

The  positive  results  of  our  inquiry  may  now  be  summarised  in 
a  few  sentences.  They  are  not,  be  it  observed,  of  an  abstract  or 
general  character,  but  refer  specifically  to  the  conditions  existing 
in  this  country  at  the  present  time.  They  are :  first,  a  general 
tariff,  such  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposes,  would  almost  in¬ 
evitably  lessen  the  aggregate  national  dividend ;  secondly,  it 
would  not  increase  the  proportion  of  that  dividend  that  goes  to 
the  labouring  classes  in  any  way  that  could  save  them  from 
absolute  loss  ;  thirdly,  so  far  from  yielding  an  incidental  com¬ 
pensation  to  the  poor  by  lessening  the  numbers  out  of  work  or 
the  fluctuations  of  employment,  it  would  tend  to  make  both 
these  evils  worse  than  they  are  at  present. 

These  conclusions  are  precise  and  definite.  If  accepted  they 
destroy  the  plea  that  protective  duties  upon  manufactured  im¬ 
ports  would  benefit  the  labouring  classes.  In  urging  them  against 
Mr.  Chamberlain  we  are  condemning  the  means  that  he  proposes 
to  employ.  With  his  end,  the  great  object  of  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  people,  we,  no  less  than  he,  claim  to  be  identi¬ 
fied.  We  welcome  the  work  that  he  has  done  in  opening  men’s 
eyes  to  the  evils  of  our  industrial  fife,  and  in  rousing  their  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  cause  of  social  improvement.  It  matters  httle 
that  the  fire  he  has  kindled  seems  now  a  turgid  issue  of  smoke 
and  sparks.  The  prophet  of  Protection  has  given  us  heat  and 
power.  Patriotism,  grown  sane,  will  clarify  that  gift  and  turn 
it  to  true  service  in  the  State. 
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Art.  II.— religion  UNDER  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 

1.  Histoire  de  M.  Ornery  et  de  Vtlglise  de  France  'pendant  la 

Revolution.  Par  Mgr.  M^ric.  Paris :  Librairie  Ch. 
Poussielgue,  Rue  Cassette,  15,  1895. 

2.  M^moires  inedits  de  VInternonee  a  Paris  pendant  la  Revolu¬ 

tion.  Par  Mgr.  de  Salamon.  Paris :  Plon  Nourrit  et  Cie, 
1890. 

3.  La  Separation  de  Vfjglise  et  de  VA'tat  en  1794.  Par  Edme 

Champion.  Paris  :  Librairie  Armand-Colin,  1903. 

4.  Le  Mouvement  Religieux  a  Paris  pendant  la  Revolution.  Par 

le  Docteur  Robinet.  Paris,  1896-8. 

5.  Le  Culte  de  la  Raison  et  le  CuUe  de  Vitre  Supreme.  Par 

A.  Aulard.  Paris  ;  Felix  Alcan,  1904. 

6.  ULglise  et  les  Philosophes  au  dix-huitieme  Si^cle.  Par  P. 

Lanfrey.  Paris  :  Pagnerre,  1857. 

7.  ULlglise  et  la  Revolution  Frangaise.  Par  Edmond  de 

PressensS.  Paris  :  Meyrueis  et  Cie,  1864. 

Tt  is  impossible  to  dive  into  the  whirlpool  of  the  French 
Revolution  without  at  times  being  overwhelmed  by  strong 
currents  of  emotion  and  dramatic  sentiment.  And  because  ite 
violent  action  was  so  often  irrelevant  to  the  principles  and 
ideals  which  it  was  supposed  to  promote,  it  is  easy  to  lose  con¬ 
sciousness,  in  a  maze  of  horror  or  a  mist  of  pity,  of  the  true 
objective  of  that  tremendous  movement.  The  clear  issue  of 
the  reahsation  of  liberty  is  clouded  in  Russia  to-day  by  atrocious 
massacres  of  Jews,  as  the  clear  issue  of  the  reahsation  of  reUgious 
Uberty  in  France  was  blurred  over  a  century  ago  by  monstrous 
and  unnecessary  cruelties.  The  story  of  the  laggard  progression 
of  the  French  nation  towards  tolerance  and  freedom  of  worship, 
ending  as  it  did  in  an  audacious,  meteoric  advance,  is  of  absorb¬ 
ing  interest.  During  the  century  which  preceded  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  no  advent  could  have  seemed  more  hopelessly  delayed 
than  that  of  reUgious  liberty.  Erect  above  the  dull  tomb  of 
national  life  towered  the  splendid  superstructure  of  State  and 
Church,  united  and  secure.  Royalty  with  its  armies,  laws, 
nobiUty,  prisons,  authority,  subserved  the  ends  of  ecclesiasticism 
with  its  princes,  discipUne,  confraternities,  monk  miUtia,  mission¬ 
aries,  its  prestige,  persecutions,  wealth  and  venerabiUty. 
Organisations  so  elaborate  and  dominations  so  crushing  must 
VOL.  CCIII.  NO.  CCCCXV.  D 
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have  appeared  inviolable  to  all  reformers ;  but  yet  within  the 
darkness  of  the  tomb  of  national  Ufe  lay  germinating  the  seed 
which,  like  the  thorn  of  Glastonbury,  would  one  day  split  the 
ponderous  weight  in  twain. 

Without  estimating  in  some  degree  the  power  of  the  Church 
in  France  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and 
considering  the  way  in  which  that  power  was  used,  it  is  difficult 
to  get  any  sane  notion  of  the  meaning  and  aims  of  the  often 
frenzied  innovators  of  the  revolutionary  period.  When  the 
proclamation  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church  in  1682 
made  it  the  pride  and  interest  of  French  Kings  to  defend  an 
institution,  confessedly  national,  and  to  some  degree  independent 
of  Roman  jurisdiction,  the  will  of  the  Church  became  the  law  of 
the  State.  But  even  prior  to  the  assertion  of  her  hberties  her 
power  had  been  great  and,  though  the  clement  Edict  of  Nantes 
(1598)  had  appeared  to  indicate  some  feebleness  in  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  hold  on  the  machinery  of  State,  its  gradual  annulment  and 
final  revocation  after  eighty-seven  years’  existence  showed  that 
the  Church  had  only  temporarily  lost  her  grip  of  affairs.  M. 
Lanfrey,  who  with  great  brilliancy  and  strong  anti-clerical  bias 
summed  up  the  story  of  the  seventeenth-century  Church  in 
France,*  most  strongly  insists  that  the  financial  dependence  of 
State  on  Church  was  the  chief  cause  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy. 
During  the  seventeenth  century  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the 
clergy  to  meet  every  five  years  to  make  contribution  toward 
the  charges  of  Government.  All  that  was  implied  by  the  ‘  don 
‘  gratuit  ’  may  be  gathered  from  examples  picked  out  at  hazard 
from  records  of  the  quinquennial  assemblages.  In  1665  the 
Church  requested  that  heresy  should  be  suppressed ;  that 
Catholics  should  not  be  permitted  to  become  Protestants ;  that 
all  reformed  colleges  and  schools  should  be  closed,  and  that  only 
Catholics  should  be  presented  with  judgeships.  When  these 
requests  were  made  law  4,000,000  livres  were  paid  in  to  the 
State.  In  spite  of  Colbert’s  endeavours  to  protect  the  heretics, 
persecution  gradually  became  more  open,  and  in  1680  the 
Dragonnades  of  Marillac  made  life  intolerable  for  Huguenots. 
Dragoons  quartered  in  the  houses  of  heretics  flogged  the  men 
and  dragged  the  women  of  the  family  by  the  hair  to  church. 
Five  years  later  the  Revocation  was  complete.  Protestants 
were  interdicted  from  the  practice  of  their  cult ;  their  children 
were  to  be  baptized  and  their  sick  to  receive  sacraments  by 
compulsion ;  they  were  forbidden  to  employ  Catholic  servants, 
debarred  from  being  lawyers,  printers,  or  librarians,  and  pre- 


*  Tj’Eglise  et  les  Philosophes  au  dix-huiti^me  Sitele. 
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vented  keeping  lodgings  or  inns.  Their  temples  were  demolished, 
and  their  dead  accorded  no  sepulture.  By  the  intellectual 
ecclesiastics,  no  pity  was  shown  for  the  oppressed  sect.  Bossuet 
assisted  in  organising  the  persecution,  Massillon  approved 
of  it,  and  Fenelon,  whom  some  people  have  wished  to  enrol 
among  the  tolerants,  wrote  from  La  Rochelle  in  1685 :  ‘  Je  ne 
‘  trouve  presque  plus  de  religionnaires  k  La  Rochelle  depuis  que 
‘  je  paye  ceux  qui  me  les  decouvrent.  .  .  .  Je  fais  emprisonner 
‘les  hommes  et  mettre  les  femmes  et  les  filles  dans  les  cou- 
‘  vents  de  I’aveu  et  par  I’autorit^  de  I’eveque.’  * 

Though  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  introduced  an  interlude 
in  persecution,  when  Dubois  came  to  be  Cardinal  de  Gesvres, 
prime  minister,  and  head  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1723,  the 
cruellest  laws  against  the  Protestants  were  made  once  again 
effective. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Church  endeavoured  to  crush 
Rationalism  in  France  is  as  memorable  as  her  effort  to  extirpate 
Protestantism.  With  her  customary  assurance  she  entered 
into  conflict  with  the  intellectual  forces  of  the  day.  She  greeted 
the  appearance  of  the  Great  Encyclopaedia  by  a  condemnatory 
storm  of  books  and  pamphlets,  and  at  her  instigation  the  aims 
of  the  philosophers  were  travestied  upon  the  stage.  In  1758 
the  clergy  feted  the  suppression  of  the  Encyclopa^a,  as  they 
had  feted  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  long  years 
before.  Another  instance  of  ecclesiastical  power  was  given 
in  the  trial  of  de  La  Barre.  Twenty-three  years  before  the  fall 
of  the  Bastille,  a  crucifix  hanging  on  the  bridge  at  Abbeville 
was  found  one  morning  mutilat^.  The  Bishop  of  Amiens 
and  his  clergy  came  down  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  since 
no  one  knew  who  was  responsible  for  the  outrage,  two  young 
men,  reported  to  hold  advanced  opinions  and  to  sing  ribald 
songs — the  Chevalier  de  La  Barre  and  M.  d’Etalonde — were 
chosen  to  expiate  the  crime.  The  judges  declared  that  they 
were  ‘  v6h6mentement  soup9onnes  d’ avoir  mutile  le  crucifix,’ 
and  as  punishment  condemned  them  to  lose  their  right  wrists, 
to  have  their  tongues  tom  out,  their  heads  cut  off,  and  their 
bodies  burnt.  Into  the  pile  were  to  be  thrown  the  ‘  Diction- 
‘  naire  philosophique  ’  and  other  new  works.  D’Etalonde 
fled,  and  on  Voltaire’s  letter  of  introduction  took  service  with 
the  King  of  Prussia.  De  la  Barre,  inflexibly  brave  and  only 
eighteen,  suffered  the  penalties  enumerated. 

Both  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopaedists  have  had  praise  and 

*  ‘  L’^glise  et  les  Philosophes  au  dix-huiti^me  Si^le,’  P.  Lanfrey, 
p.  37. 
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recognition  of  men  for  the  share  which  they  took  in  destroying 
the  prestige  of  the  Church.  Undoubtedly  their  work  and 
influence  were  both  serious  and  important ;  but  beneath  the 
philosophers  and  their  works  of  light  other  nameless  powers 
were  striving  toward  enfranchisement,  to  whom  historians  have 
never  meted  out  full  justice.  The  extensive  and  intensive 
influence  of  the  secret  societies  in  France  during  the  eighteenth 
centmy  has  never  been  satisfactorily  described.  The  appeal 
of  the  Encyclopnedists  was  to  the  educated,  but  the  secret 
societies  made  their  appeal  to  the  uneducated  and  the  poor, 
who  were  not  for  their  ignorance  or  poverty  debarred  from 
comprehending  the  great  belief,  which  inspired  nearly  all 
the  mystical  societies  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  modem  days, 
the  belief  in  the  divinity  of  man  and  in  the  true  brotherhood 
and  unity  of  humanity,  symbohsed  in  the  triple  watchword  of 
the  Martinists,  ‘  Liberty,  Fraternity,  Equality.’  In  order  to 
attack  tyranny  by  destroying  the  idolatrous  esteem  in  which 
it  was  held,  men  had  banded  themselves  together  in  all  ages ; 
for  the  effort  to  emancipate  the  human  race  and  enable  it  to 
grow  to  the  full  stature  of  its  manhood  is  an  ancient  endeavour, 
a  divine  fever  laying  hold  of  mystics,  peasants,  quakers,  poets, 
theosophists,  and  all  who  cannot  get  accustomed  to  the  ugly 
inequalities  of  social  life.  Although  nowadays  men  can  further 
such  ends  openly,  in  other  centuries  they  had  to  work  stealthily 
in  clandestine  ways,  and  the  generations  of  victims  and  martyrs 
who  lie  in  the  catacombs  of  feudalism  can  attest  the  danger 
of  their  enterprise.  How  many  men  have  died  in  chains,  how 
many  crypts  have  concealed  nameless  cruelties  from  the  sun¬ 
light,  how  many  redeemers  have  sacrificed  the  dear  gift  of  life 
that  tyrannies  might  cease,  no  man  can  tell ;  but  without  that 
secret  soul  of  progress  formed  deep  below  the  consciousness  of 
political  thought  and  action  history  would  have  been  but  a 
monotonous  record  of  military  and  monachal  despotism. 

It  has  been  thought  strange  that  a  powerful  organisation 
like  the  Church  fell  so  easily  before  the  reformers  and  innovators. 
The  secret  societies,  however,  with  their  enthusiasm  for 
humanity,  were  greatly  responsible  for  the  Church’s  temporary 
discomfiture,  though  they  could  not  hold  the  advantage  gained, 
since  they  had  no  definite  new  religion  to  substitute  for  the 
old  creed.  The  revolutionaries  realising  that  the  only  eflBcient 
destruction  is  reconstruction  made  simdry  attempts  at  civic 
and  secular  religion,  which  all  proved  too  cold  and  unattractive 
to  compete  successfully  with  the  warm  humanity  of  the  Church’s 
feasts. 

Long  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  the  banners 
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of  secret  societies  working  for  the  good  of  humanity  bore  the 
words  :  ‘  Down  with  the  double  despotism  of  Priests  and  Kings,’ 
and  in  every  important  town  in  France,  as  well  as  in  many 
country  districts,  were  to  be  found  bands  of  men  professing  the 
new  faith  of  brotherhood.  At  Narbonne,  Philalethes,  a  Sweden- 
borgian,  foimded  a  society  called  ‘The  Philadelphians,’  and  in 
Paris  a  lodge  of  ‘  United  Friends,’  of  which  Condorcet  and  De 
Gibelin  were  members.  At  Avignon  a  Swedenborgian  brother¬ 
hood,  founded  by  Pemetti,  a  Benedictine,  and  Gabrianca,  a 
Polish  noble,  occupied  itself  with  ‘  social  chemistry.’  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  edicts  of  the  eighteenth  century  witness  to  the  existence 
and  spread  of  workmen’s  unions,  and  fraternal  societies,  admit¬ 
ting  members  of  both  sexes,  met  in  country  districts,  and 
discussed  the  problems  of  the  people.  A  network  of  freemasonry 
had  been  successfully  established  over  the  greater  part  of  France, 
and  in  1775  Bode  and  Busche  introduced  lUuminism  into  the 
land,  and  all  the  lodges  of  the  Grand  Orient,  two  hundred  and 
sixty-six  in  number,  received  the  doctrine  of  the  Perfektibilisten 
between  that  year  and  March  1789.  That  they  held  strong 
views  about  fraternity  may  be  gathered  from  the  terms  of  their 
members’  obligation  :  ‘  I,  with  all  the  possessions,  rank,  honours 
‘  and  titles  which  I  hold  in  political  society,  am  only  a  man. 
‘  I  enjoy  these  things  only  through  my  fellow  men,  and  through 
‘  them  also  I  may  lose  them.  ...  I  will  oppose  with  all  my 
‘  might  the  enemies  of  the  human  race  and  of  liberty.’ 

Rousseau,  who  was  probably  himself  an  ‘illumine,’  died  at 
Ermenonville,  the  chief  lodge  of  lUuminism,  a  lodge  that  was 
presided  over  by  the  mysterious  Comte  de  Saint-Germain. 
It  is  significant  to  note  that  Mirabeau,  the  vanquisher  of  the 
Church,  was  an  ‘  illumine,’  and  wrote  an  essay  on  lUuminism. 
He  inducted  the  Bishop  of  Autun  into  the  society,  and  also 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  said  in  his  alchemistical  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  garrets  of  the  Palais  Royal  to  have  destroyed 
Pascal’s  skeleton  in  his  crucibles.  Sieyts,  the  first  clerical 
member  of  the  Third  Estate,  belonged  to  a  secret  society,  and  so 
did  Dom  Gerle,  the  well-known  Carthusian  who  also  sat  in  the 
Assembly.  An  enthusiasm  for  Humanity — ‘  the  Supreme  Being,’ 
was  the  flame  that  burnt  in  the  breast  of  every  member  of  the 
great  secret  service.  All  the  fervour  and  feehng  of  which  men 
are  capable  were  needed  in  France  in  1789  to  combat  the 
gross  indifference  to  human  suffering,  the  infliction  of  unbear¬ 
able  existences  upon  the  innocent  and  weak,  the  malad¬ 
ministration  of  public  institutions  and  pubUc  charities.  It 
was  enough  to  break  the  courage  of  most  men,  and  to  crack 
the  heart-strings  of  the  rest,  to  see  such  spurning  of  human  fife. 
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such  despising  and  rejecting  of  that  divinest  possession.  The 
task  of  mating  man  respect  man  seemed  insurmountable, 
but  through  shedding  of  blood  it  was  accomplished. 

Extracts  from  official  reports*  of  the  time  serve  to  show 
that  there  was  good  excuse  for  reforming  the  domestic  adminis¬ 
tration  of  both  Church  and  State.  In  1772  a  fire  at  the  Hotel- 
Dieu  in  Paris  revealed  the  nature  of  Church  charity.  One  of 
the  wards,  the  Salle  S.  Charles,  contained  four  rows  of  beds,  a 
hundred  and  one  big  ones  and  nine  small  ones.  On  January  6, 
1786,  this  room  held  three  hundred  and  forty  sick  people, 
and  at  a  pinch  six  hundred  and  fifteen  were  packed  into  it. 
The  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  investigate  into  hospital 
management  in  that  year  reported  that  the  dead  were 
mingled  with  the  living,  that  every  kind  of  illness  was  lumped 
together,  and  that  beds  4  ft.  4  in.  wide  contained  four  to  six 
invalids,  heads  and  feet  alternating,  all  unable  to  move  or 
sleep.  Other  unquotable  details  are  mentioned  in  the  report. 
At  Bicetre,  women  were  chained  in  dark  subterranean  dungeons, 
whither  rats  came  in  hordes  and  gnawed  their  feet.  In  the 
quiet  of  the  night  inhabitants  of  the  district  were  awaked  from 
peaceful  slumbers  by  a  sound  of  wailing,  which  was  audible  for 
more  than  a  mile.  For  years  those  who  heard  it  paid  no  more 
attention  to  it  than  men  do  nowadays  to  the  noise  of  a  passing 
train.  They  alluded  to  it  as  the  ‘  plainte  de  I’hopital,’  though 
it  was  a  device  by  which  hundreds  of  human  beings  howling 
in  unison  hoped  to  draw  attention  to  the  piteousness  of  their 
condition.  In  the  debtors’  prisons,  disgusting  usages  prevailed ; 
men  and  women  were  imprisoned  promiscuously  in  the  same 
cells,  and  the  straw  that  was  the  only  furniture  of  their  prison 
remained  for  weeks  imchanged. 

Thus  under  the  old  ‘  regime  ’  were  charity  and  justice  travestied 
and  made  into  a  mockery.  Turgot,  Beccaria  and  Condorcet, 
not  the  clergy,  had  lifted  up  their  voices  in  protest  against  these 
infamies.  D’Holbach,  Diderot  and  Naigeon  had  been  so  mad¬ 
dened  by  them  as  to  declare  that  ‘  Catholicism  was  a  religion 
‘  for  barbarians.’  Behind  the  silent  walls  of  asylums,  hospitals, 
and  prisons  the  hideous  work  of  spreading  disease,  corruption 
and  death  went  on  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  in  the  name  of 
the  King. 

It  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  that  marvelloxis  epoch  that  in  the 
midst  of  such  abuses  the  outraged  people  of  France  were  moderate 
enough  in  the  first  days  of  the  great  social  upheaval  to  attack 
ecclesiastical  abuses  offiy,  but  never  the  Christian  religion,  and 

*  ‘Le  Mouvement  Rehgieux  k  Paris,’  Robinet. 
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it  is  worth  remembering  that  the  French  Revolution  was  initiated 
by  the  ‘  Veni  Creator,’  as  it  was  concluded  by  the  ‘  Te  Deum,’ 
In  the  late  spring  of  1789  the  procession  of  the  Estates,  after 
singing  the  ‘  Veni  Creator,’  passed  out  of  the  cathedral  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  to  the  church  of  St.  Louis  to  assist  at  a  Mass  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  to  Usten  to  a  sermon  on  religion  as  contributing 
to  the  happiness  of  nations.  Thirteen  years  later,  after  rivers 
of  priestly  blood  had  flowed  and  all  the  sanctuaries  had  been 
defiled,  another  procession  passed  through  the  streets  of  Paris 
to  sing  a  ‘  Te  Deum  ’  at  Notre-Dame,  and  to  assist  at  a  Mass  in 
celebration  of  the  remarriage  of  a  Church  and  State  that  had 
been  eight  years  divorced. 

To  describe  a  movement  unevoked  by  any  prevailing  person¬ 
ality,  and  unmapped  by  definite  plans  of  progress,  is  perhaps 
less  interesting  than  to  describe  the  influence  of  a  Cromwell 
or  a  Luther.  The  religious  conflicts  of  the  Revolution  more 
resemble  a  sea  of  contrary  waves,  beating  as  it  were  unmeaningly 
against  each  other,  than  a  strong  and  swelling  tide  of  reform 
overwhelming  France.  The  voices  that  sound  clear  above 
the  tumult  are  very  few.  It  is  vain  to  listen  for  the  dominant 
note  in  the  speeches  of  the  orthodox  churchmen  of  the  day, 
for  they  were  politically  powerless  and  futile.  Abbe  Maury 
the  sceptic,  who  opposed  Mirabeau  on  the  question  of  Church 
privileges  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  M.  Emery,  principal 
of  Saint-Sulpice  Seminary,  who,  though  he  took  no  part  in 
politics,  was  renowned  for  piety  and  wisdom,  were  the  two  most 
notable  adherents  of  the  Church.  In  the  ranks  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionaries  there  were  several  distinguished  ecclesiastics.  Abbe 
Fauchet,  in  bullet-tom  cassock,  preached  a  funeral  sermon  over 
the  dead  stormers  of  the  Bastille,  and  passionately  cried : 

‘  Liberty  is  no  longer  Caesar’s,  it  belongs  to  human  nature  !  ’ 
He  blessed  the  colours  of  the  citizen  soldiers,  and  was  called 
by  Madame  Roland  ‘  that  best  of  revolutionaries  ’ ;  but  though 
he  served  as  president  of  police  and  commune,  he  eventually 
went  to  the  scaffold  for  his  faith.  Sieyc-s,  the  Sulpician,  wrote 
the  famous  paimphlet  ‘  Qu’est-ce  que  le  Tiers- Etat,’  which  had 
a  prodigious  circulation  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1789  and 
which  directed  the  career  of  the  Third  Estate  at  Versailles. 
Not  only  did  its  author  assist  to  frame  the  ‘  Civil  Constitution 
of  the  Clergy  ’  in  1790,  but  he  helped  to  draw  up  the  Concordat 
of  1802.  Both  Siey?8  and  Talleyrand  lived  to  hold  high  secular 
posts  of  State,  and  the  latter,  as  is  well  known,  took  an  important 
part  in  the  debates  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  was 
responsible  for  broaching  the  scheme  of  Church  disendowment. 
But  perhaps  the  noblest,  if  not  the  ablest,  of  the  clerics  was 
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Cure  Gregoire  the  Jansenist,  who  firmly  believed  in  Christianity 
and  in  the  mission  of  the  Constitutional  Church,  and  who, 
throughout  the  Terror,  when  to  be  a  priest  meant  death,  wore  the 
violet  robe  and  cross  which  were  the  insignia  of  his  office  both 
in  the  Assembly  and  in  the  street. 

All  the  reformers,  lay  and  clerical,  had  principles  and  ideals 
in  their  minds ;  few  had  any  plans  for  translating  them  into 
fact,  and  therefore  the  study  of  their  empirical  efforts  after 
justice  provokes  something  like  despair.  A  clause  dealing 
with  freedom  of  conscience  and  worship  was  easily  and  swiftly 
embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  and  the  men  were  scarce 
who  realised  how  hard  and  slow  a  task  would  prove  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  such  liberty. 

The  opinion  of  the  country  on  the  Church  was  represented 
in  the  ‘cahiers  des  doleances,’  prepared  for  the  States-General 
in  1789,  and  speaking  strictly  there  was  no  religious  question 
in  them,  for  they  dealt,  not  with  dogma  or  rite,  but  with  discipline. 
The  ‘  cahiers  ’  of  the  First  Estate  demanded  that  regulars  should 
be  forced  to  fulfil  their  earlier  and  more  strenuous  obligation, 
while  the  ‘  cahiers  ’  of  the  Third  Estate  denounced  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  regulars  as  ‘  idle,  vicious  and  wealthy,’  but  were 
unanimous  in  their  praise  of  the  parish  priest.  A  letter  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  country  districts  is  that  of  Abbe 
Mesmiont  to  Cardinal  Ludovisi : 

‘  I  do  all  that  I  can  [speaking  of  the  peasants]  to  contribute  to 
their  well-being,  a  few  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  second  my  efforts, 
but  these  efforts  are  expended  in  vain  ;  three  abbeys,  a  commandery, 
and  several  priories  seize  all  the  resources  of  the  poor  .  .  .  the 
useless  clergy  are  but  a  dead  tree  that  should  be  cut  down — 
a  parasitic,  greedy  growth,  fit  only  to  be  lopped.’ 

During  the  memorable  August  night  when  feudal  privi¬ 
leges  were  abdicated  in  a  blaze  of  emotion  by  the  aristocrats, 
the  clergy,  carried  away  by  the  inspiration  of  the  hour,  volun¬ 
teered  to  sacrifice  plurality  of  benefices,  annates,  and  other 
privileges  to  the  nation.  Not  till  some  days  afterwards  did 
they  realise  the  gravity  of  the  step  they  had  taken  in  making 
the  hitherto  unquestioned  privileges  of  the  Church  a  matter 
debatable  in  the  National  Assembly  by  the  people.  Without 
reflection  they  had  opened  the  door  to  disendowment,  and  had 
tacitly  admitted  that  their  position  was  dependent  on  the 
nation’s  will.  Though  neither  Mirabeau  nor  Sieyes  was  present 
on  the  great  night,  they  both  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
subsequent  debate  on  tithes,  and  Mirabeau  was  quick  to  see  the 
advantage  given  by  the  clergy  and  use  it  in  a  speech  wherein 
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he  proved  that  tithes  were  not  property,  but  a  contribution 
from  the  nation  to  that  branch  of  the  public  service  which  was 
concerned  with  the  ministers  of  her  altars,  a  mere  ‘  subsidy  by 
means  of  which  the  nation  salaried  its  ofl&cers  of  morality.’ 
The  peasants,  who  had  implored  to  be  delivered  from  the  great 
burden  of  tithes,  had  forced  this  early  consideration  of  the 
problem  on  the  Assembly.  In  spite  of  Arthur  Young’s  observa¬ 
tions  to  the  contrary,  great  abuses  were  connected  with  tithe¬ 
gathering  in  the  provinces,  and  the  demands  of  the  gatherers 
were  not  always  limited  to  the  legal  tenth ;  sometimes  a  sixth, 
and  even  a  fourth  was  wrested  from  the  unfortunate  and  defence¬ 
less  cultivator.  In  one  of  the  ‘  cahiers  ’  the  tithes  are  alluded  to 
as  ‘  ces  sangsues  accablantes.’ 

The  majority  of  prelates  were  not  in  favour  of  throwing 
away  70,000,000  livres.  ‘  What !  ’  exclaimed  a  priest  in  the 
Assembly,  ‘  when  you  invited  us  to  come  and  join  you,  in  the 
‘  name  of  the  God  of  Peace,  was  it  to  cut  our  throats  ?  ’  Sieyes 
spoke  against  confiscation,  but  was  in  favour  of  replacing 
tithes  by  some  other  means  of  payment.  In  spite  of  all 
protests  de  Juigne,  archbishop  of  Paris,  rose  and  closed  the 
debate  by  renouncing  in  the  name  of  the  French  clergy  all  claim 
to  tithes.  From  this  abrogation  the  logical  step  to  complete 
disendowment  and  the  conversion  of  the  Church  into  a  salaried 
function  of  the  State  was  small.  Affairs  moved  rapidly, 
and  on  August  20  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
methods  of  ecclesiastical  reform.  A  month  later,  when  someone 
in  the  Assembly  rose  during  a  debate  on  taxation  and  suggested 
that  the  Church  should  be  asked  to  sacrifice  her  plate,  Mirabeau 
declared  ‘  that  treasures  accumulated  by  the  piety  of  ancestors 
‘would  not  change  their  religious  destination  by  issuing  forth 
‘  from  obscurity  into  the  service  of  the  country.’  To  every¬ 
one’s  surprise,  de  Juigne  declared  that  the  clergy  were  ready  to 
abandon  all  treasure  that  was  not  necessary  to  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Church.  The  clerical  policy  of  disarming  the  Assembly 
by  unexpected  generosity,  in  order  to  evade  a  discussion  on  the 
Church’s  property  and  the  titles  under  which  she  held  about 
one-fifth  of  the  land  of  France,  did  not  prove  a  success.  Mira¬ 
beau,  who  did  not  wish  to  place  the  State  under  obbgation 
to  the  hierarchy,  asserted  that  the  property  of  the  Church  was 
by  nature  the  property  of  the  nation,  and  therefore  that  it 
was  not  possible  for  the  clergy  to  make  any  sacrifice.  He  fully 
realised  the  feebleness  in  controversy  of  those  whose  hitherto 
undisputed  authority  had  hide-bound  them  in  tradition  and 
formula,  and  their  uncertainty  as  to  the  titles  under  which  the 
Church  collected,  held,  and  administered  her  funds,  as  well  as 
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their  inability  to  prove  the  legality  of  their  ancient  monopolies. 
Dupont  de  Nemours,  a  deputy,  drew  up  a  table  of  the  clergy’s 
debt  to  the  State  since  1706,  and  argued  that  since  the 
Church  enjoyed  her  property  under  certain  conditions,  those, 
if  not  fulfilled,  caused  her  to  forfeit  all  claim  over  it.  He  proved, 
for  example,  that  a  milliard  masses  could  not  be  said  by  sixty 
thousand  priests,  and  gave  other  examples  of  the  Church’s 
want  of  good  faith.  On  October  1 1  the  Bishop  of  Autun  formally 
proposed  that  the  property  of  the  Church  should  be  henceforth 
the  property  of  the  nation.  A  violent  discussion  followed,  and 
lasted  till  November  2.  The  press  bristled  with  arguments, 
and  sheaves  of  pamphlets  were  sent  to  every  deputy.  Mira- 
beau,  by  far  the  most  able  member  of  the  Assembly,  carried 
the  people  with  him,  partly  by  his  magnificent  oratory  and 
partly  by  his  clear  and  easily  followed  arguments.  He  appealed 
to  common  sense,  and  argued  that  the  living  should  not  be 
fettered  by  the  dead  :  ‘  Si  tons  les  hommes  qui  aient  vecu 
‘  avaient  eu  un  tombeau,  il  aurait  bien  fallu,  pour  trouver  des 
‘  terres  a  cultiver,  renverser  ces  monuments  steriles,  et  remuer 
‘  les  cendres  des  morts  pour  nourrir  les  vivants.’ 

His  main  opponent  was  Abbe  Maury,  and  the  two  men  were 
supposed  by  the  public  of  the  day  to  resemble  each  other  : 

Deux  insignes  chefs  de  parti 
D’intrigue  ici  tiennent  bureau ; 

Chacun  ^  I’autre  est  assorti : 

Meme  audace  et  front  de  taureau. 

L’un  pourrait  faire  le  pari 
Qu’ils  sont  n6s  de  la  meme  peau. 

Car,  retournez  abe  Mauri, 

Vous  y  retrouverez  Mirabeau. 

Mirabeau  carried  the  vote  of  the  Assembly  in  his  closing 
speech,  when  he  reasoned  that  the  clergy  accumulated  wealth 
not  for  themselves  as  a  corporation,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation,  and  proved  that  the  property  of  the  Church  was  in  all 
points  identical  with  that  of  the  Crown.  The  terms  of  the  motion 
ran  as  follows  : 

1°.  ‘  Tons  les  biens  eccl^siastiques  sont  k  la  disposition  de  la 
nation,  la  charge  de  pourvoir  d’une  maniere  convenable  aux 
frais  du  culte,  k  I’entretien  de  ses  ministres  et  au  soulagement  des 
pauvres,  sous  la  surveillance  et  d’apres  les  instructions  des  provinces.’ 

2°.  ‘  Dans  les  dispositions  4  faire  pour  I’entretien  des  ministres 
de  la  religion,  il  ne  pourra  etre  assure  k  la  dotation  d’aucun  cur6 
moins  de  douze  cent  livres  par  annee,  non  compris  le  logement  et 
les  jardins  en  dependant.’  * 

*  Histoire  de  M.  6mery,  p.  115. 
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The  minimum  annual  provision  of  twelve  hundred  livres  for 
cures  was  generous,  since  under  the  old  ‘  regime  ’  many  coimtry 
clergy  had  enjoyed  but  half  or  three-quarters  of  that  sum.  There 
can  be  no  question  but  that  the  Assembly  meant  to  deal  honestly 
with  the  revenues  which  it  had  taken  upon  itself  to  administer. 
The  fact  that  this  administration  proved  a  complete  failure  does 
not  incriminate  the  original  intention. 

The  problem  of  how  to  deal  with  monastic  foundations  arose 
out  of  the  transference  of  ecclesiastical  properties  to  State  owner¬ 
ship,  and  in  December  Deputy  Treilhaud  made  his  report  to 
the  Assembly  on  the  ReUgious  Orders.  The  eighteenth  century 
cannot  be  called  the  age  of  faith,  and  investigation  into  the 
habits  of  the  professionally  religious  was  sure  to  be  productive 
of  unedifying  disclosures.  Moreover,  since  the  legal  age  for 
pronouncing  vows  had  been  raised  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one 
(1728),  the  monasteries  of  France  had  been  gradually  emptying. 
A  few  instances  will  show  the  numerical  decrease  of  the  inhabitants 
of  religious  houses  in  the  country.  The  community  of  the  Bene¬ 
dictine  Abbey  of  Bennaye  was  reduced  from  fifty  inmates  to  four  ; 
that  of  Bec-Helluin,  built  for  eighty  inmates,  was  reduced  to 
nineteen ;  while  the  Convent  des  Deux  Amants  contained  but 
the  prior  and  one  monk.  Discipline  was  everywhere  greatly  re¬ 
laxed,  and  many  houses  had  acquired  a  most  ^screditable  repu¬ 
tation.  The  ecclesiastical  prisons  of  Paris  were  said  to  be  worse 
than  the  Bastille,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  dozens  of  victims 
languished  in  their  ‘  in  pace  ’  cells.  The  decision  of  the  Assembly 
not  to  recognise  monastic  vows  as  binding  on  man  or  woman, 

‘  because  they  were  another  term  for  civic  suicide,’  revealed  that 
almost  every  convent  contained  unwilling,  restless  inmates.  A 
decree  was  promulgated  throughout  France  allowing  all  monks 
and  nuns  other  than  those  engaged  in  nursing  the  sick  or  in¬ 
structing  the  young,  to  make  a  declaration  before  the  ap¬ 
pointed  civil  authority,  and  on  quitting  their  special  habit  to 
receive  a  pension.  In  one  monastery  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy-four  monks  all  but  seventy-nine  became  citizens ;  in 
another,  twenty-seven  out  of  eighty-four  re-entered  the  world  ; 
in  a  large  convent  at  Besan^on  nineteen  women  out  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  desired  to  abjure  their  vows.* 

No  exact  record  of  the  number  of  religious  in  1789  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  It  has  been  roughly  estimated  at  60,000  and  is  supposed 
numerically  to  have  balanced  the  number  of  secular  priests. 
Equally  uncertain  is  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  Church 
at  that  date.  The  ecclesiastical  accounts,  prepared  at  the 


*  Sciout,  ‘  Constitution  Civile  du  Clerg6,’  vol.  i.  p.  292. 
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beginning  of  the  Revolution  for  the  public  records,  do  not  probably 
give  a  true  version  of  capital  and  income.  The  annual  value 
of  the  sequestered  wealth  of  the  Church  has  been  approximately 
assessed  at  180,000,000  livres,  inclusive  of  tithes,  but  exclusive 
of  alms  and  casual  charity. 

The  Assembly  encountered  strenuous  opposition  in  its  endeavour 
to  set  in  motion  the  secular  administration  of  ecclesiastical  funds. 
The  committee  which  had  been  appointed  in  August  1789  to 
inquire  into  methods  of  Church  reform  presented  its  report 
in  April  1790.  The  report  dealt  entirely  with  questions  of 
discipline  and  with  remedies  for  old  and  obvious  abuses. 
It  was  proposed,  for  instance,  that  there  should  be  a  redis¬ 
tribution  of  parishes  and  dioceses,  corresponding  to  the  new 
departmental  divisions  of  France ;  that  a  table  of  priests  and 
chapels  necessary  to  serve  the  people  should  be  drawn  up  with 
some  reference  to  the  population  of  the  districts ;  that  priests 
should  be  elected,  not  nominated ;  that  their  salaries  and 
residences  should  be  fixed ;  and  that  they  should  be  under  the 
supervision  of  municipal  authorities.  The  committee  proved 
itself  pathetically  anxious  to  fall  into  no  heresy,  and  Camus,  the 
hero  of  the  debate  on  the  report,  endeavoured  to  prove  by 
synodal  decrees  of  the  fourth  century  the  exact  agreement  of 
the  new  proposals  for  Church  discipline  with  the  letter  of  the 
New  Testament.  Mgr.  Meric,  the  biographer  of  M.  Emery, 
speaks  of  the  work  of  the  diligent  and  timid  committee  as  ‘  les 
‘  deliberations  haineuses  ...  les  arguties  miserables  de  la  plus 
‘  mauvaise  theologie  .  .  .  une  violente  attaque  contre  TEglise.’ 

At  the  end  of  May  the  report  was  adopted  and,  with  a  few 
corrections,  became  the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy.  The 
King  delayed  appending  his  signature  to  the  new  measure  as 
much  as  he  dared,  and  on  July  28,  when  he  saw  the  limit  of  his 
resistance  approaching,  he  wrote :  ‘  Votre  Saintete  sent  mieux 
‘  que  personne  combien  il  importe  de  conserver  les  noeuds  qui 
‘  unissent  la  France  au  Saint-Siege.  Elle  ne  mettra  pas  en 
‘  doute  que  I’interet  le  plus  puissant  de  la  religion,  dans  la 
‘  situation  presente  des  affaires,  ne  soit  de  prevenir  ime  division 
‘  funeste.’  On  August  24  the  King  )rielded  to  the  pressure  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  by  his  signature  made  the  measiue 
law.  Meanwhile  the  Pope,  though  retarding  for  many  months 
his  official  declaration  of  opinion,  privately  recommended  re¬ 
sistance  to  all  the  bishops  of  France,  and  instructed  them  to 
suffer  all  things  rather  than  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  Civil 
Constitution. 

Some  reformers  thought  that  Mirabeau  and  Talle5rrand  had 
moved  too  fast  in  making  implacable  enemies  of  all  churchmen. 
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and  many  men  in  France  agreed  with  Abbe  Maury  and  his  friend, 
M.  Emery,  that  the  confiscation  of  Church  property  was  criminal 
spoliation.  M.  Champion,  in  his  interesting  and  thoughtful 
summary  of  the  situation,  says  : 

‘  Les  decrets  sur  les  biens  ecclesiastiques  et  sur  lea  ordres  relimeux 
avaient  profondement  froisse  une  partie  de  TAasemblee.  On  a 
dit,  avec  quelque  vraisemblance,  que  le  regret  des  richesses  perdues 
avait  cause  I’hostiUt^  que  rencontra  la  r^forme  eccl^siastique. 
Ce  fut  sans  doute  la  raison  qui  4chauSa  certains  membres  du  clerg4  ; 
mais  &  cette  source  d’irritation  s’en  joignirent  d’autres,  d’un  ordre 
moins  vil.  L’empire  exclusif,  que  le  Cathohcisme  conservait, 

f)arais3ait  menac6,  surtout  depuis  I’abohtion  des  lois  qui  excluaient 
es  Protestants  de  diverses  fonctions  (Dec.  24,  1789).  Le  fanatisme, 
d’accord  avec  I’interet  Idse,  travailla  k  sauvegarder  ce  qui  subsistait 
de  I’ancienne  tyrannie.’  * 

In  order  to  test  the  adherents  of  reform,  the  Assembly,  after 
much  argument,  made  it  compulsory  for  all  clergy  to  swear  to 
support  the  new  Constitution.  Very  reluctantly  the  King  was 
forced  into  signing  this  second  edict.  Caricatures  of  the  King 
with  two  faces  were  sold  in  the  gutters  of  Paris  :  one  face  said  to 
a  bishop,  ‘  I  will  destroy  the  Constitution  ’ ;  and  the  other  said  to 
a  member  of  the  Assembly,  ‘  I  will  uphold  the  Constitution,’ 
Two  days  after  Christmas  the  business  of  swearing  fidelity 
to  the  new  Act  was  begun  in  the  Assembly.  Chure  Gregoire,  who 
later  became  a  constitutional  bishop,  was  the  first  to  take  the 
oath ;  and  speaking  for  himself  and  for  the  fifty-nine  priests 
who  accompanied  him,  and  who  included  in  their  ranks  Dom 
Gerle,  he  said  :  ‘  Apres  le  plus  mur,  le  plus  serieux  examen,  nous 
‘  declarons  ne  rien  apercevoir  dans  la  Constitution  Civile  du 
‘  Clerge  qui  puisse  blesser  les  verites  saintes  que  nous  devons 
‘  croire  et  enseigner.’  t  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Gregoire, 
unlike  others,  did  not  retract  this  opinion  in  dying,  for,  when 
pressed  by  a  priest  to  renounce  his  earlier  heresy,  he  said  :  ‘  Jeune 
‘  homme,  ce  n’est  pas  sans  examen  que  j’ai  prete  serment,  ce 
‘  n’est  pas  sans  de  serieuses  meditations  au  pied  de  la  croix  que 
‘  j’ai  accepte  I’episcopat.’  J  Talleyrand  and  Gobel,  names 
sinister  in  Catholic  annals,  took  the  oath  on  December  28  and 
January  2  respectively.  On  January  3  twenty-three  cures,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Assembly,  sealed  their  adherence  to  the  new  decree, 
and  on  the  4th,  Barnave  having  moved  that  all  ecclesiastical 

*  La  Separation  de  I’Eglise  et  de  I’Etat  en  1794,  p.  161. 

•f  Le  Mouvement  Religieux  a  Paris  pendant  la  Revolution,  vol.  i. 
p.  375. 
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members  of  the  Assembly  be  asked  to  conform,  and  in  the 
event  of  refusal  that  they  be  replaced  by  jurors,  an  appeal  by 
name  to  the  clerical  deputies  was  made  in  alphabetical  order. 
M.  de  Bonnac,  bishop  of  Agen,  was  the  first  called.  He  replied : 

‘  Messieurs,  les  sacrifices  de  la  fortune  me  content  peu ;  mais 
‘  il  en  est  un  que  je  ne  saurais  faire,  celui  de  votre  estime  et  de  ma 
‘  foi ;  je  serais  trop  sur  de  fondre  Tune  et  I’autre,  si  je  pretais  le 
‘  serment  qu’on  exige  de  moi.’  *  After  two  bishops  and  three 
priests  had  refused  the  oath,  and  four  had  taken  it,  the  president 
caused  the  nominal  appeal  to  cease,  and  asked  the  ecclesiastics 
collectively  whether  there  were  any  among  them  who  would  con¬ 
sent  to  be  sworn.  All  except  the  four  mentioned  refused,  and 
Catholics  speak  with  intense  pride  of  the  courage  of  their  deputies 
on  this  occasion.  M.  P^mery  called  it  ‘  the  triumph  day  of  the 
‘  Church  in  France,’  and  wished  to  perpetuate  its  memory  by  an 
anniversary.  Mirabeau,  who  considered  the  motion  the  great 
tactical  mistake  it  proved  itself,  moved,  however,  that  the  second 
part  be  adopted,  which  it  was  by  a  large  majority.  Thus  was 
persecution  inaugurated  against  the  Church,  and  the  principle 
of  liberty  denied. 

The  second  and  third  Sundays  of  the  New  Year  were  the  days 
appointed  for  the  Government  agents  to  exact  the  oath  of 
fidelity  from  the  parish  priests  of  Paris.  It  had  been  decided,  in 
order  not  to  dislocate  the  services  of  the  Church,  that  non- jurors 
should  continue  to  practise  until  replaced  by  jurors.  The 
agents  visited  many  deserted  churches  from  which  the  cures 
had  disappeared ;  but  at  Saint-Sulpice  they  found  twenty-six 
assenting  priests,  and  at  Saint-Germain-rAuxerrois  three. 
The  result  of  this  test  could  not  have  been  encouraging  to 
the  authorities,  since  but  forty  priests  in  all  conformed,  f  In 
the  country  the  visits  of  the  Government  emissaries  to  administer 
the  oath  were  met  by  varying  results.  In  the  department  of 
Doubs  only  four  out  of  four  hundred  and  ninety  took  the  oath  ; 
in  the  diocese  of  Besan9on  nine  hundred  and  seven  gave 
in  their  allegiance  to  the  Constitution ;  in  the  district  of 
Valen9iennes  four  conformed  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
refused.!  Corsica  became  riotous  at  the  new  enactment,  as  did 
La  Vendee.  The  Assembly,  which  had  not  anticipated  serious 
opposition  to  its  scheme  of  Church  administration,  received  the 
provincial  reports  with  deep  disappointment.  But  it  having 

♦  Histoire  de  M.  6mery,  p.  153. 

t  Le  Mouvement  Religieux  k  Paris  pendant  la  Revolution, 
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the  been  decided  to  pension  all  non-juring  priests,  the  Government 

hy  proceeded  immediately  to  set  in  motion  the  elections  that  were 

ier.  to  fill  the  vacancies  created  by  their  eviction.  Recruits  were 

ed:  hastily  collected  from  the  ranks  of  lay  brothers,  beadles  and 

lais  choristers,  and  were  often  ordained  after  a  few  weeks’  training, 

naa  Since  but  five  bishops  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 

3  le  had  accepted  the  Constitution,  it  was  necessary  to  consecrate 

Jee  others.  Talle)Tand,  bishop  of  Autun,  assisted  by  Gobel,  bishop 

ent  I  of  Lydda,  and  Miroudot,  bishop  of  Babylon,  proceeded  with  the 
bics  I  consecration  of  the  priests  elected  to  fill  up  the  vacant  bishoprics. 


on-  J  One  of  the  seminarists  of  Saint-Sulpice,  who  attended  the  cere- 

ind  V  mony  in  I’Eglise  de  I’Oratoire,  notes  that  Talleyrand  followed  the 

ties  fe  Roman  Pontifical,  omitting  only  the  reading  of  the  Bulls  and  the 

the  i;  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Pope.  Gobel,  who  was  elected  as  Metro- 

an  politan  of  Paris,  was  inducted  into  his  see  on  Wednesday,  March 

eat  30 ;  and  the  new  cures,  who  were  nicknamed  ‘  juraciers,’  were 

ind  installed  on  Passion  Sunday,  April  3.  In  the  later  spring  of  1791 

v’as  ^  arrived  the  long-delayed  decision  of  the  Pope  on  the  Civil  Con- 

pie  %  stitution,  embodied  in  two  encyclicals.  The  Papal  Intemuncio 
Salamon,  who  has  left  interesting  memoirs,  delivered  both 
lys  encyclicals  secretly  to  the  MetropoUtans  of  France.  The  Brief 

of  of  April  12  criticised  the  consecration  of  the  new  bishops  by 

in  Talle3Tand  as  having  excluded  the  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  Pope, 

ors  the  examination  of  the  elected,  and  the  professions  of  faith.  It 

'he  therefore  declared  all  such  elections  and  consecrations  null, 

res  The  brief  of  March  10  was  publicly  burnt  in  the  Place  Royale, 

six  and  a  little  later  an  efiigy  of  Pius  VI.,  ‘  I’ogre  du  Tibre,’  as  it 

se.  was  nicknamed,  dressed  in  full  canonicals  and  holding  the 

to  two  briefs  in  its  hand,  its  head  encircled  by  a  band  bearing 

In  the  word  ‘  feudalism,’  and  its  body  by  another  bearing  the  word 

ter  ‘  civil  war,’  was  the  object  of  a  big  bonfire.  Before  burning  the 

of  effigy,  the  promoters  of  the  spectacle  removed  the  cross  and  ring 

h  ;  from  the  figure  as  being  ‘  symbols  worthy  of  all  honour.’ 

ve  Easter,  1791,  was  a  day  of  trial  for  the  faithful,  for  though  the 

of  King  had  endorsed  and  officially  approved  the  State  Church,  he 

fix  was  prevented  by  his  conscience  from  really  participating  in 

[id  its  services.  Since  his  confessor  had  taken  the  oath  he  went 

us  privately  to  a  Jesuit  for  his  confession,  and  received  commimion 

he  from  Cardinal  Montmorency  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tuileries. 

ng  Paris  was  in  an  uproar  when  it  heard  of  this  breach  of  the  Con¬ 

stitution,  and  a  notice  was  posted  by  the  clubs  to  the  following 
effect : 

*  La  8oci4t4,  sur  la  denonciation  k  elle  faite  que  le  premier  fonc- 
tionnaire  public  de  la  nation  permet  que  des  pretres  refractaires 
;  86  retirent  dans  sa  maison  et  y  exercent  publiquemeut,  au  scandale 
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des  Fran^ais  et  de  la  loi,  des  fonctions  publiques  qui  sent  interdites 
par  elle ;  qu’il  a  m^me  re^u  aujourd’hui  la  communion  pascale  et 
entendu  la  messe  d’un  des  pretres  rdfractaires,  elle  denonce  aux 
reprdsentants  de  la  nation  ce  premier  sujet  de  la  loi,  comme  r6frac- 
taire  aux  lois  constitutionnelles.’ 

Many  juring  priests,  on  learning  their  condemnation  by 
the  Pope,  retracted  their  oath  and  made  their  peace  with 
the  orthodox  clergy.  The  clubs  urged  that  strong  measures 
should  be  enforced  against  refractories,  but  in  spite  of  their 
protests  the  Constituent  Assembly  throughout  its  session 
endeavoured  to  realise  the  ideal  of  tolerance,  and  solemnly 
persevered  in  its  attempt  to  reconcile  opposites  by  establishing 
a  dominant  Church  while  adhering  to  the  spirit  of  the  clause  on 
religious  liberty  in  the  Declaration  of  Rights.  It  decreed  that 
the  freedom  of  non-jurors  should  be  respected,  and  that  they 
should  have  such  churches  for  their  use  as  were  not  already 
appropriated  by  the  State.  At  the  same  time  it  encouraged  the 
Constitutional  Church  to  give  examples  of  its  efficiency.  A  band 
of  children  who  had  made  their  first  communion  at  the  hand  of 
Gobel,  the  new  Metropolitan,  were  paraded  through  Paris  and 
received  by  the  Assembly  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  State  Church. 
Further  to  promote  and  popularise  the  ideal  of  tolerance,  the 
A.s8embly  organised  a  public  funeral  at  the  Pantheon  in  honour 
of  the  Apostle  of  Tolerance—  Voltaire.  He  had  been  buried  at  a 
country  abbey  thirteen  years  earlier,  after  a  service  had  been 
held  over  his  body  in  the  Masonic  Lodge  of  the  Nine  Sisters  at 
Paris,  and  it  was  thought  fitting  that  he  should  be  re-interred  in 
the  Temple  of  the  Nation.  Triumphal  arches,  levelled  roads, 
and  interested  crowds  awaited  the  cortege.  Women  touched 
the  hearse  with  kerchiefs  and  kept  them  long  afterwards  as  relics. 
Arrived  on  the  site  of  the  old  Bastille,  where  Voltaire  himself  had 
suffered  several  periods  of  detention,  the  coffin  rested  for  the 
night  in  a  grove  of  roses,  myrtles  and  laurels,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  old  stones  of  the  prison  walls  were  disposed  as  rocks.  The 
next  morning  representatives  of  the  sections,  clubs,  and  munici¬ 
pality  of  Paris  came  in  bands  to  escort  the  ashes  to  their  final 
resting-place. 

The  efforts,  however,  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  tliis 
matter  were  doomed  to  failure  ;  fanatical  passions  had  been 
aroused  which  no  government  could  control.  The  outcome  of  the 
Assembly’s  ecclesiastical  policy  had  been  to  consolidate  the 
clergy  and  the  faithful  into  a  determined  opposition  to  reform. 
The  private  chapels  of  hospitals  and  convents  became  the 
meeting-places  of  conspirators,  and  the  whole  orthodox  Church 
was  enleagued  against  all  plans  of  reorganisation.  Much  bitter 
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feeling  was  engendered  in  the  breasts  of  the  departmental 
officials,  and  as  a  consequence  France  lapsed  automatically  into 
the  state  of  sporadic  ci^  war  which  culminated  in  La  Vendee. 
Exasperated  by  this  resistance,  the  Government  cancelled  the 
decree  adjudicating  pensions  to  non-conformists,  and  during  the 
last  months  of  the  Constituent  Assembly’s  session  persecutions, 
unsanctioned  by  its  decrees,  became  the  common  practice.  Non¬ 
conformists  were  driven  to  celebrate  their  rites  in  bams  and 
private  houses  and  were  not  allowed  openly  to  administer  any  of 
the  sacraments.  Fights  over  the  bodies  of  the  dead  took  place, 
and  often,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  relations,  corpses  were  torn 
out  of  coffins  to  be  buried  by  conformists.  According  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  district,  one  party  or  the  other  was  violently 
championed  ;  a  juror  was  shot  in  the  pulpit  of  one  church  and  a 
non- j  uror  hanged  to  the  chancel  lamp  of  another.  To  avoid  death , 
priests  emigrated  in  thousands.  Gregoire  says  that  by  1792 
18,000  had  fled,  and  after  that  date  quite  as  many  more  followed 
them.  About  4,000  took  refuge  in  England,  700  of  whom  were 
lodged  by  Government  at  Winchester.  Many  delightful  stories 
of  the  generosity  of  the  English  to  the  penniless  priests  are  told 
by  Gregoire  in  his  ‘  Memoirs.’ 

When  the  summer  was  over,  the  Constituent  Assembly,  while 
prohibiting  its  members  from  seeking  election  to  the  new  body, 
transmitted  its  powers  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  together  with 
a  number  of  ecclesiastical  Gordian  knots,  which  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment,  with  Alexandrine  promptness,  proceeded  to  sever.  The 
Legislative  Assembly  as  a  whole  was  hostile  to  the  Church.  The 
brilliant  deputies  from  the  Gironde,  as  well  as  the  men  of  the 
Mountain,  were  non-Christian,  and  many  of  the  younger  members 
had  been  gathered  from  administrative  posts  in  the  departments, 
where  they  had  learnt  to  regard  the  Church  as  the  chief  enemy 
of  the  Revolution.  They  knew  that  feeling  against  the  Civil 
Constitution  was  being  particularly  fomented  in  country 
districts  by  two  religious  orders,  which  had  not  come  under  the 
ban  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  the  missionaries  of  Saint 
Laurent,  who  were  peculiarly  active  in  counselling  opposition 
to  the  new  Church,  and  the  Sceurs  de  la  Sagesse,  who,  though 
useful  as  nurses,  were  said  to  inculcate  seditious  teaching  against 
the  Government.  Many  priests,  according  to  an  official  report 
from  Meaux,*  told  women  that  it  was  better  to  strangle  their 
babies  at  birth  than  to  let  them  be  baptised  by  a  ‘juracier.’ 
The  Bishop  of  Langres  exhorted  the  priests  in  his  diocese  to  hold 

*  Le  Mouvement  Religieux  a  Paris  pendant  la  Revolution, 
vol.  ii.  p.  131. 
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meetings  secretly  in  which  they  should  explain  to  the  faithful 
the  horror  in  which  conformists  should  be  held.  Some  ‘  intrus  ’ 
country  clergy  begged  to  be  allowed  to  live  in  towns  and  make 
expeditions  to  their  parishes,  since  the  agriculturists  were  so 
hostile  to  them. 

Besides  legalising  priestly  marriage  in  the  constitutional 
Church,  a  question  much  debated  in  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
the  new  Government  passed  a  very  important  measure,  enforcing 
the  civil  registration  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages,  a  reform 
which  had  been  made  law  in  England  under  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  The  sacraments,  by  this  decree,  were  placed  in  a 
subsidiary  position,  and  it  was  demonstrated  to  all  that  the 
approval  of  the  Church  was  not  necessary  to  the  foundation  of 
families,  as  it  had  been  in  centuries  past,  when  Huguenots 
had  no  existence  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  By  this  measure 
the  phantoms  of  old  indignities  and  injustices  were  laid 
for  ever. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Civil  Constitution  had  proved 
a  failure,  the  Legislative  Assembly  did  not  renounce  the  hope 
of  making  it  a  success.  Many  people  thought  this  hope  futile. 
Andre  Chenier,  who  was  eager  to  separate  Church  and  State 
completely  expressed,  his  views  in  the  ‘  Moniteur.’  Ramond,  in 
the  Assembly,  proposed  that  all  cults  should  be  subsidised  by 
the  State,  the  plan  afterwards  adopted  by  Napoleon,  but  the 
Assembly,  determined  to  make  one  more  effort  to  conciliate  the 
clergy  and  strengthen  the  State  Church,  listened  to  none  of  these 
suggestions.  By  altering  the  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  Civil  Con¬ 
stitution  into  a  promise  to  support  ‘  les  rapports  civils  et  les 
‘  regies  exterieures  du  culte  catholique  en  France,’  and  by 
ordaining  that  bishops  and  priests  were  no  longer  to  be  called 
public  functionaries,  a  bid  was  made  for  fresh  adherents.  All  the 
clergy  who  refused  the  revised  oath  were  to  be  charged  with  revolt, 
and  made  liable  to  punishment.  According  to  ‘Les  Annales 
‘  Catholiques,’  many  non-juring  clergy  thought  it  only  right  that 
they  should  plight  themselves  to  nation,  law,  and  king,  and 
saw  in  it  a  great  difference  from  the  old  oath  of  the  Civil 
Constitution  of  the  Clergy,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
verbal  alteration  made  no  difference  to  the  intention  of  the 
pledge,  which  was  designed  to  attract  the  support  of  Catholics 
to  a  schismatic  Constitution.  Many  celebrated  congregations, 
however,  accepted  it  without  demur,  amongst  them  those 
of  Saint-Lazare,  I’Oratoire,  Saint-Sulpice,  and  La  Doctrine 
Chretienne,  as  well  as  nearly  all  the  unemigrated  clergy  of 
the  capital.  After  long  meditation,  M.  fimery  advised  those 
who  consulted  him  to  take  it ;  he  thought  it  lawful  and  purely 
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civil,  and  moreover  he  was  anxious  to  save  further  priests  from 
banishment. 

In  making  non-conformists  legally  punishable  the  Legislative 
Assembly  were  countenancing  a  promiscuous  persecution  which 
they  were  unable  to  regulate.  A  list  of  non-jurors  was  made  out 
in  Paris,  and  through  the  agency  of  the  Jacobin  party  they  were 
subjected  to  every  kind  of  indignity.  Convents  were  entered  by 
force ;  that  of  the  Dominican  nuns  was  raided,  and  when  the 
superior  of  the  school  of  St.  Charles  refused  to  admit  a  juring 
priest  to  its  chapel  roughs  were  employed  to  force  the  door  and 
occupy  the  convent  till  the  discomfited  nuns  had  fled.  Men  in 
cassocks  were  insulted  in  the  streets,  and  nuns  flogged  by  the 
women  of  the  Halles.  The  comic  papers  were  filled  with  repre¬ 
sentations  of  these  indecent  adventurings. 

It  was  agreed  during  the  winter  that  all  religious  bodies  engaged 
in  teaching  and  nursing  should  be  suppressed ;  and  Sisters  of 
Charity  were  discussed  as  if  they  were  vermin  to  be  exterminated. 
Roland,  who  became  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  March  1792,  had 
to  execute  the  decision  of  the  Assembly.  He  was  known  as  a 
‘  pretrophobe,’  and  as  such  his  accession  to  power  was  celebrated 
by  his  Jacobin  supporters  at  Lyons  by  a  scandalous  invasion 
of  oratories  and  convents.  The  suppression  of  educational 
communities  included  among  many  others  the  Sorbonne, 
which  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  note  was  dissolved  just  thirty 
years  after  it  had  condemned  ‘  ^mile.’  It  was  found  im¬ 
possible  to  suppress  the  nursing  orders  altogether,  but  their 
dangerous  activities  were  curtailed  by  submitting  them  to  civil 
direction.  Of  the  opposition  and  violent  reprisals  provoked  by 
the  execution  of  these  decrees  Roland  rendered  an  account  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  endeavouring  to  justify  local  and  illegal 
persecutions  by  saying  of  monks  and  nuns  :  ‘  Tant  qu’on  laissera 
‘  une  libre  carriers  a  leurs  trames  perfides,  jamais  la  tranquillite 
‘  publique  ne  se  retablira :  I’experience,  qui  est  plus  forte  que 
‘tous  les  raisonnements,  le  prouve  avec  evidence.’  ...  He 
acknowledged  that  forty-two  departments  had  taken  action  in 
ways  neither  prescribed  nor  authorised  by  the  Constitution.  He 
approved  of  a  decree  passed  by  the  Assembly  for  the  immediate 
deportation  of  priests  as  a  ‘  measure  of  public  safety.’  ♦  By 
this  law  non-conformists  were  penalised  on  being  denounced 
by  twenty  citizens  of  the  same  ‘  canton  ’  in  one  clause,  while  in 
another  they  were  made  liable  to  banishment  if  one  or  more 
active  citizen  of  the  department  could  prove  that  they  had 
excited  trouble  by  some  exterior  act.  The  King,  in  spite  of 
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Roland’s  insistence,  exercised  his  privilege  of  vetoing  a  measure 
which  it  was  popularly  supposed  would  rid  the  country  of  50,000 
priests,  but  he  could  not  stem  the  flowing  tide  of  feeling  against 
the  reactionaries. 

On  June  7  the  Fete  Dieu  processions  took  place.  Juring  and 
non-juring  priests  paraded  in  the  rain  and  mud ;  the  juring 
processions  were  escorted  by  State  functionaries,  though  when  a 
downpour  came  on  they  could  not  get  shelter,  even  for  the  Host, 
at  a  convent  which  they  attempted  to  enter.  The  previous  year 
the  Constituent  Assembly  had  assisted  in  the  procession,  and 
this  year  the  Legislative  Assembly  suspended  its  sitting  but  did 
not  attend  officially.  On  June  20  the  people,  furious  at  the  way 
M.  Veto,  as  they  called  the  King,  had  behaved  over  the  scheme 
for  banishing  priests,  invaded  the  Tuileries  and  crowned  him  with 
the  red  cap  of  liberty.  Not  two  months  later  the  people,  impatient 
of  the  last  shred  of  privilege,  stormed  the  Tuileries  in  a  fiercer 
mood  and  encountered  the  brave  Swiss  guards,  while  M.  Veto 
himself  took  refuge  in  the  stenographer’s  box  in  the  Assembly. 
The  mob  soon  pushed  matters  to  extremities,  and  when  the 
Commune  of  Paris  seized  the  executive  power  all  the  vetoed 
measures  were  suddenly  declared  law.  Church  bells  were  melted 
for  cannon,  and  empty  convents  were  turned  into  factories  and 
workshops.  Many  priests  were  imprisoned  and  several  hundred 
at  once  banished.  By  the  end  of  August  Tallien,  member 
of  the  Commune,  was  able  to  announce  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  that  organised  massacres  were  about  to  take  place  in 
the  prisons.  On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  September 
massacres,  Fouche  asserted  from  the  tribune  that  two  hundred 
priests  lay  dead  at  Les  Cannes. 

The  behaviour  of  the  discredited  and  hunted  priests  was 
characterised  by  dignity  and  courage.  Some  met  death  praying 
in  the  garden  of  their  prison ;  others  took  refuge  in  its  chapel 
and  their  blood  spattered  the  walls  of  the  consecrated  place.  When 
all  was  over,  the  crowd  was  admitted  to  see  the  slaughter-house. 

The  Papal  Intemuncio,  Salamon,  who  was  arrested  at  the 
time,  wrote  an  account  of  those  September  days.  Imprisoned 
in  an  old  granary  with  eighty  others,  he  lamented  the  dirt  and 
stench  of  the  place  of  his  detention  more  than  the  fact  of  his 
incarceration,  and  prided  himself  on  the  fact  that  his  neat  lay 
clothes  and  powdered  hair  contrasted  favourably  with  the  un¬ 
washed  and  unshaven  appearance  of  the  priests  among  whom  he 
was  suddenly  thrown.  With  sixty-two  out  of  the  eighty  prisoners 
he  was  transported  from  the  granary  to  the  Abbaye  ;  the  eighteen 
left  behind  were  under  orders  to  rejoin  Salamon  and  his  con¬ 
tingent  on  the  next  day,  but  the  delay  in  their  case  proved  fatal. 
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since  all  but  one  of  them  were  assassinated  in  their  carriages 
‘  en  route  ’  to  the  Abbaye.  The  dreary  convent  hall,  in  which 
their  forerunners  were  enclosed,  contained  neither  seat  nor  bed  ; 
their  misery  was  mocked  by  a  jeering  gaoler  who  announced  to 
them  the  massacre  of  the  priests  at  Les  Cannes.  His  auditors, 
realising  their  immediate  peril,  began  to  recite  the  litanies  for  the 
dying  and  the  prayers  for  those  in  the  last  agony.  As  the 
howling  mob  approached,  Salamon,  as  if  winged  by  terror,  escaped 
up  the  wall  through  the  window  into  a  courtyard.  There  he 
met  a  man  with  hands  dyed  in  blood,  to  whom  he  protested  his 
innocence  of  any  crime  against  the  country.  Conducted  by 
this  chance  acquaintance  to  the  court,  with  shaking  knees  he 
watched  his  recent  companions  all  hacked  to  death.  More 
determined  by  this  spectacle  than  ever  to  save  his  own  life,  he 
waited  during  the  all-night  tribunal  and,  by  swearing  himself  a 
lawyer  and  clerk  of  the  Parliament  and  praising  the  patriots,  he 
escaped  immediate  death  and  in  the  early  morning  was  thrown 
into  a  small  prison.  Eventually  released,  he  escaped  to  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  where  he  lived  for  months  in  hiding.  Im¬ 
prisoned  again  under  the  Directoire,  he  again  escaped  and  lived 
to  enjoy  many  peaceful  years.  ‘  Mon  Martyre,’  as  he  names 
his  experiences,  presents  a  terribly  vivid  picture  of  the  Terror. 

The  National  Convention  succeeded  the  Legislative  Assembly 
in  October  1792,  and.  together  with  the  newly  elected  Commune, 
inaugurated  a  definitely  anti-Christian  campaign.  The  Convention 
was  too  much  interested  in  serious  reforms  to  sympathise  with  the 
fate  of  priests  or  king.  Absorbed  in  the  problems  of  secular  edu¬ 
cation  ;  with  laying  the  basis  of  the  new  civil  code ;  with  re  ¬ 
forming  weights  and  measures ;  founding  museums ;  reorganising 
the  army ;  and  reforming  the  management  of  hospitals,  it  remained 
indifferent  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  remnants  of  feudality.  The 
death  of  the  King  took  place  without  creating  any  disturbance ; 
the  people  seemed  as  indifferent  to  his  fate  as  the  Government. 

According  to  Mgr.  Meric,  a  good  many  of  the  young  priests  of 
Saint-Sulpice  remained  in  Paris,  to  be  of  what  service  they  could 
to  the  faithful.  M.  ^Imery,  their  superior,  was  incarcerated  in  that 
vestibule  of  death,  the  Conciergerie,  but  he  was  able  to  rema'm 
in  communication  with  his  spiritual  sons,  who  worked  as  turners, 
gardeners  or  labourers,  and  managed  to  inform  them  from  his 
prison  which  tumbrils  contained  penitents  and  how  they  were  to 
be  recognised.  Then,  at  a  place  agreed,  sometimes  in  front  of  a 
house,  sometimes  at  the  scaffold,  the  condemned  person  recollected 
himself,  made  an  act  of  contrition,  and  received  from  the  priest 
hidden  in  the  crowd  a  last  absolution.  In  the  intervals  of  his 
ghostly  labours  M.  ^Imery  sat  quietly  in  the  public  gaol,  his  ears 
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stopped  with  wax,  reading  Thomas  of  Aquin’s  ‘  Summa.’  He  was 
quite  composed,  though  he  believed  that  his  was  the  common  fate 
of  waiting  for  the  hasty  summons  before  the  tribunal,  the  hurried 
interrogation,  the  slow  drive  over  the  cobbled  streets,  the  vision 
of  a  crowd  of  many  faces,  and  the  quick,  merciful  blade.  But 
Robespierre  knew  his  value  too  well  to  let  him  die  ;  he  said  that 
since  M.  Ornery  had  so  much  power  in  reconciling  his  flock  to 
death,  it  were  better  to  keep  him  in  gaol,  that  lamentation  and 
hysteria  might  cease. 

The  Duchess  de  Noailles-Mouchy  wrote  to  her  daughters 
sapng  6mery  was  their  good  angel ;  and  Marie  Antoinette  was 
comforted  during  the  last  days  of  her  long  imprisonment  by 
thinking  that  he  was  silently  praying  for  her  in  a  cell  adjacent 
to  her  own.  On  the  morning  fixed  for  her  execution  she  was 
visited  by  a  constitutional  priest,  whose  ministrations  she  de¬ 
clined,  but  who  was  ordered  to  accompany  her  to  the  scafiold. 
Coincidently  with  her  death,  the  dust  of  elder  generations  of 
French  kings  was  scattered  to  the  winds,  for  the  tombs  of 
St.  Denys  were  rifled  by  the  people. 

The  year  1793,  which  both  the  Queen  and  M.  tmery  spent 
in  gaol,  was  marked  by  growing  hostility  to  priests.  Revolu¬ 
tionary  tribunals  with  powers  of  life  and  death  were  nominated 
in  Paris  and  the  provinces.  On  March  18,  1793,  the  Convention 
decreed  death  in  twenty-four  hours  to  all  priests  already  con¬ 
demned  to  deportation,  and  for  all  non-jurors  returning  to  or 
remaining  in  France.  As  a  consequence,  priests  were  driven 
on  to  boats  at  seaport  towns  and  there  left,  except  for  the 
ministrations  of  the  charitable,  to  die  of  starvation.  Scores 
perished  in  the  Noyades  of  Nantes.  The  nuns  of  Compiegne 
went,  like  the  Girondins,  singing  to  the  scaffold.  Many  priests 
were  chained  to  the  galleys,  and  were  not  allowed  to  kneel  or 
pray ;  some  were  scourged  until  they  became  imbeciles ;  others 
were  neglected  until  gangrene  and  scurvy  devoured  them. 

A  famous  scene  took  place  in  the  Aswmbly  when  Gobel,  his 
vicars,  and  several  cures  declared  that  they  wished  to  shake 
off  the  character  that  had  been  conferred  on  them  by  super¬ 
stition.  Mad  applause  greeted  Gobel’s  surrender  of  cross  and 
ring,  and  adoption  of  the  red  cap  of  liberty.  After  the  retracta¬ 
tions  came  a  display  of  patriotic  offerings.  Both  into  the 
Convention  and  the  Commune  a  stream  of  sacred  vessels,  sacer¬ 
dotal  ornaments  and  embroidered  vestments  flowed.  The  vest¬ 
ments  of  ‘  unutterable  Dubois  ’  caparisoned  an  ass,  and  his 
mitre  was  bound  upon  its  ears.  These  ‘  spoils  of  superstition  ’ 
were  handed  over  to  a  specially  appointed  committee  to  deal 
with.  Protestants  and  Jews  emulated  the  Catholics,  and  all 
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the  actors  in  this  scene  drank  in  a  chalice  the  wine  of  brotherly 
love. 

As  time  went  on  a  kind  of  ruthlessness  laid  hold  of  good 
Republicans.  From  talking  of  Lycurgus,  and  dreaming  of  the 
stern  days  of  old,  they  became  in  character  and  action  inflexible 
and  without  pity.  Women  went  proudly  and  unshriven  to  the 
scaffold.  Men  emulated  Scsevola  and  Cato.  Adam  Lux  called 
Charlotte  Corday  greater  than  Brutus,  and  Madame  Roland 
sustained  herself  in  ‘  that  pasture  of  great  souls,’  the  ‘  Lives  ’  of 
Plutarch.  Abbe  Barthelemy’s  ‘  Voyage  d’Anacharsis  ’  lay  on 
every  table,  and  many  men  changed  their  Christian  appellations 
for  the  classic  nomenclature  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Austerity  in 
dress  and  furniture  became  the  outer  sign  of  the  new  ideals. 
Hair  was  left  unpowdered,  satin  coats  were  replaced  by  fustian 
wear.  Elaborate  baroque  furniture  disappeared  from  houses  to 
permit  the  classic  couch  and  hanging  lamp  to  appear.  The 
intellectuals  were  naturally  out  of  s)Tnpathy  with  Catholicism, 
since  their  gaze  was  fixed  on  Rome,  not  Calvary.  Mysticism 
was  ruled  out  of  life,  which  henceforth  was  to  run  on  clear, 
definite,  virtuous  lines.  The  Convention  became  more  and 
more  audaciously  philosophic,  and,  dominated  by  the  Hebertists, 
it  abolished  the  Christian  era  and  opened  the  door  to  classic 
experiments.  Anacharsis  Clootz  developed  his  theories  on  the 
divinity  of  the  human  race  at  the  bar  of  the  tribune,  and  the 
hierophant,  Quintus  Aucler,  proved  that  the  worship  of  Jesus 
was  a  degenerate  form  of  paganism.  Romme’s  proposal  of 
naming  the  months  of  the  new  calendar  after  ideas,  such  as 
Justice  and  Equality,  was  seriously  considered,  but  later  seasonal 
names,  suggested  by  Fabre  d’^lglantine,  were  adopted.  On 
August  10,  at  a  national  feast  in  Paris,  the  statue  of  Nature  was 
honoured  by  libations.  All  over  the  provinces  secular  cults 
were  honoured,  and  the  communes  consecrated  temples  in 
every  considerable  town  to  Reason.  On  the  motion  of  David, 
Marat’s  remains  were  transported  to  the  Pantheon,  and  men 
invoked  the  sacred  heart  of  Marat.  At  Nevers,  Fouche  said 
that  he  had  been  charged  by  the  Convention  ‘  to  substitute  for 
‘superstitious  and  hypocritical  cults,  to  which  people  still  un- 
‘  happily  cling,  that  of  the  Republic  and  national  morality.’ 
He  began  to  laicise  the  cemeteries  by  substituting  a  statue  of 
Sleep  for  the  cross,  and  by  writing  up  over  the  gates  ‘  Death  is 
‘an  eternal  sleep.’  He  also  arranged  that  a  commissary  in  a 
red  cap  should  accompany  the  funerals  of  good  Republicans, 
bearing  an  um  with  this  inscription  :  ‘  L’homme  juste  ne  meurt 
‘  jamais.  II  vit  dans  la  m^moire  de  ses  concitoyens.’ 

The  Commune,  to  use  the  language  of  the  day,  had  reached 
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‘  le  sommet  de  son  capitole  ’ ;  but,  in  spite  of  its  activity, 
priests  still  continued  furtively  to  administer  the  sacraments 
and  secretly  to  reserve  the  Host. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Girondins,  Hebertists,  and  Dantonists, 
Couthon,  who  played  Baptist  to  Robespierre’s  Messiah,  an¬ 
nounced  yet  another  civil  religion — that  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
Its  scheme  purported  to  embody  the  Deism  of  the  ‘  Contrat 
Social,’  and  (owing  to  Robespierre’s  zeal)  for  a  time  it  superseded 
the  cult  of  Reason,  though  it  speedily  proved  the  destruction 
of  its  inventor,  and  the  man  whom  Heine  called  the  bloody 
hand  of  Rousseau  went  to  the  scaffold  in  the  same  blue  Werther 
costume  in  which  he  had  played  pontiff  at  the  inaugural  festival 
of  the  Supreme  Being  six  weeks  before.  At  his  death  came  the 
epoch  of  real  separation  between  Church  and  State. 

Cambon,  who  had  previously  *  proposed  that  each  sect  should 
defray  its  own  expenses,  moved,  f  as  president  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  ‘  that  the  Republic  should  pay  neither  salaries  nor 
‘  the  outgoings  of  any  sect.’  Thus,  owing  to  financial  exigencies, 
and,  as  it  were,  to  accident,  the  separation  of  Church  and  State 
was  accomplished  after  five  years’  agitation.  Though  the 
Budget  of  Public  Worship  was  abolished,  liberty  of  creeds  was 
not  proclaimed,  and  consequently  persecution  lingered  on,  like 
an  evil  habit,  which  could  not  be  at  once  broken  with. 

The  world  had  already  seen  the  fall  of  monarchies  and  the 
impeachment  of  kings,  but  it  had  never  heard  the  decree  :  ‘  La 
‘  nation  ne  salarie  aucun  culte  ’ — a  decree  which  De  Maistre 
quoted  as  evidence  of  the  Satanic  character  of  the  Revolution, 
and  which,  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  the  year  III,  seemed 
sufficient  to  deliver  the  Directorate  from  all  religious  difficulties. 
An  epoch  of  comparati'w  tranquillity  was  heralded  by  the  clause 
of  separation,  and  though  old  laws  against  refractories  and 
emigrants  were  not  annulled,  they  for  the  time  being  remained 
in  abeyance.  Less  domestic  interests  claimed  the  attention  of 
the  legislators,  and  it  is  said  that  up  till  the  Fructidorian  ‘  coup 
‘  d’etat  ’  J  only  twenty  priests  suffered  death  under  the  Directorate.§ 
At  Easter  1796  the  churches  were  crowded ;  priests  had  re¬ 
turned  in  considerable  numbers,  piety  declared  itself  with  bold¬ 
ness,  and  the  Pope  recommended  the  faithful  to  submit  to 
the  civil  power  if  there  were  no  longer  any  question  of  the 
Civil  Constitution.  By  midsummer  it  was  calculated  that 
38,000  parishes  had  resumed  their  old  religion.  Fresh  complica¬ 
tions  arose  with  the  new  elections  to  the  Directorate  and  Legisla- 
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tive  Body  in  the  spring  of  1797.  Two  hundred  and  sixteen 
members  retired,  most  of  whom  stood  again ;  but  only  eleven 
of  their  number  were  returned,  which  upset  the  balance  of 
power,  and  gave  the  Constitutionalists  a  majority  in  the  Assembly 
of  the  Ancients  and  of  the  Five  Hundred.  The  Directors,  who 
were  Conventionalists,  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  a 
hostile  and,  as  they  feared,  a  royalist  legislative  ;  so  they  planned 
a  coup  d’etat  to  bring  themselves  back  into  power.  Assured 
from  Italy  of  the  sympathetic  support  of  Bonaparte,  they,  with 
the  assistance  of  troops  under  General  Augereau,  intimidated 
both  Houses  into  annulling  the  recent  elections  and  empowering 
the  Directors  to  nominate  men  to  the  vacancies  so  created. 
The  assumption  of  dictatorship  by  such  men  as  Larevelliere- 
Lepeaux,  Rewbell,  and  Barras,  was  the  prelude  to  unlimited 
persecution.  In  order  to  destroy  what  they  considered  the 
hideous  dangers  to  the  State  of  royalism  and  clericalism,  they 
resorted  to  the  summary  methods  of  the  Terror ;  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  displaced  deputies  foreshadowed  the  kind  of  justice 
that  was  to  be  meted  out  to  priests — that  of  the  ‘  guillotine  s6che.’ 
Fifty-three  deputies  were  condemned  to  transportation  for  being 
associated  in  royalist  conspiracies.  The  majority  escaped,  but 
six  members  of  the  Ancients,  five  of  the  Five  Hundred,  and  six 
other  men  were  taken  from  the  Temple  and  driven  for  thirteen 
days  across  France,  exposed  like  wild  beasts  to  the  curiosity  of 
the  people,  in  four  iron  cages  to  Rochefort.  Thence  they  were 
shipped  on  a  seven  weeks’  voyage  to  Cayenne,  and  there  de¬ 
posited  to  encamp  by  the  banks  of  the  Conamana,  where  the 
observance  of  Quintidi  and  Decadi  vas  enforced  on  them. 

Before  Sir  Edward  Pellew  and  other  English  sea  captains 
had  made  it  unsafe  to  transport  priests  to  over-sea  prisons, 
several  horrible  journeys  had  been  made,  of  which  records  are 
left.  On  one  journey  seven  priests  died  of  suffocation,  and 
when  after  a  fifty-four  days’  voyage  port  was  sighted,  the  ships 
were  left  anchored  off  the  shore  for  days  in  the  tropic  sun  while 
the  crew  went  holiday-making  on  shore.  On  land  they  were 
tortured  by  insects,  badly  fed,  and  a  prey  to  fever,  and  their 
lives  by  the  banks  of  an  unhealthy  river  were  more  terrible 
than  those  of  their  predecessors  in  the  Conciergerie.  Inspired  by 
the  Directors,  the  ‘  Moniteur  ’  made  out  their  place  of  detention 
as  an  earthly  paradise."'  ‘  C’est  dans  les  lieux  les  plus  sains  et 
‘  les  plus  fertiles,  que  les  deportes  ont  ete  places.  Ils  habitent 
‘  pres  la  rividre  Conamana.’ 

The  Directorate  was  most  thorough  in  its  attempt  to  sup- 
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press  Catholic  practices ;  it  made  the  observance  of  Decadi  and 
Quintidi  compulsory,  and  in  two  years  authorised  over  8,000 
arrests  for  deportation,  but  a  relatively  small  number  of  these 
sentences  were  put  into  execution.  It  forced  men  to  work  on 
Sundays,  and  tried  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  fish  on  Fridays.  Con¬ 
vinced  that  only  that  is  thoroughly  destroyed  which  is  replaced, 
they  encouraged  Theophilanthropy.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior 
distributed  a  ‘  Manuel  des  Theophilanthropes  ’  in  the  depart¬ 
ments,  and  made  State  grants  to  the  society.  The  Theophilan- 
thropists  were  an  enlightened  body,  excluding  no  religion,  and 
only  meeting  to  promote  morality.  Readings  and  homilies  on 
tolerance,  truth,  filial  piety,  and  probity  in  commerce  were 
held  by  them,  and  in  the  centre  of  their  temple  stood  an  altar 
on  which  fruit  and  flowers  were  laid  according  to  season,  while 
maxims  of  virtue  decorated  their  walls.  Their  cult  had  been 
founded  by  an  English  Deist,  David  Williams,  in  1766,  and  in 
their  ranks  in  France  were  numbered  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre, 
M.  J.  Chenier,  the  painter  David,  and  other  notable  people. 
Up  till  the  eighteenth  Fructidor  they  had  existed,  as  it  were, 
in  theory ;  but  after  that  date  they  existed  in  active  practice. 
Noble  in  idea  and  sentiment,  their  worship  and  ceremonial  soon 
degenerated  with  use  into  a  ribald  travesty  of  itself.  The 
report  of  an  official  shows  to  what  baseness  secular  religion 
could  descend. 

‘  Au  temple  de  la  Paix  (2)  X“'  arrondissement,  pendant  la  cele¬ 
bration  des  manages,  il  y  regnait  un  bruit  confus  qui  rendait 
inutile  toute  lecture  ou  discours  adresses  au  peuple.  L’orchestre 
surtout  contribuait  au  dcsordre  par  un  choix  d’aires  propres  4 
faire  rire.  Un  noir  se  maria  avec  une  blanche.  On  executa  I’air 
d’Azemia. 

L’ivoire  avec  I’ebene 
Fait  dc  jolis  bijoux. 

Aussit‘)t  le  temple  retentit  des  cris  de  “  Bis  ”  et  de  “  Bravo  ’’comme 
une  salle  de  comedie.  Une  vieille  femme  epousa  un  homme  plus 
jeune  qu’elle  ;  la  musique  joua  cet  aii  du  “  Prisonnier.” 

Vieille  femme,  jeune  mari, 

Feront  toujours  mauvais  indiia^e. 

Les  bruyantes  acclamations  redoublerent,  ainsi  que  la  confusion 
des  nouveaux  4poux.’  * 

‘  F  ^tes  Decadaires  ’  were  instituted,  and  the  Commune  of  Paris 
arranged  that  churches  already  restored  to  Catholicism  should 
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be  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  for  the  whole  morning  on  the 
Decadi,  and  that  on  these  occasions  all  emblems  of  the  Christian 
faith  were  to  be  veiled.  It  was  decided  that  fifteen  churches 
should  be  rebaptized  as  ‘  temples  decadaires.’  Saint-Roch,  for 
example,  became  the  Temple  du  Genie,  because  it  held  the 
tomb  of  Corneille ;  Saint-Eustache,  because  it  was  near  Lea 
Halles,  was  the  Temple  de  I’Agriculture ;  Saint-Sulpice,  which 
became  the  Temple  de  la  Victoire,  was,  owing  to  its  dedication, 
the  scene  of  the  famous  banquet  on  the  evening  of  Brumaire. 

With  Brumaire  came  a  great  uplifting  of  hearts.  All  laws  of 
deportation  were  repealed,  and  it  was  permitted  to  open  churches 
on  other  feasts  than  the  Decadi.  Though  the  Republican 
Ealendar  was  still  the  legal  kalendar,  the  Gregorian  came  once 
more  into  use,  and  the  observance  of  Decadi  became  gradually 
restricted  to  the  ofl&cial  world.  Numbers  of  shops  dared  to 
close  on  Sundays.  Some  closed  both  on  Decadi  and  Sunday  to 
please  all  customers. 

Six  churches  in  Paris,  including  Notre-Dame  and  Saint-Sulpice, 
were  served  by  Constitutionals,  and  the  rest  by  non-conformists. 
The  scene  of  the  massacres,  I’Eglise  des  Cannes,  was  much 
frequented,  and  so  was  Saint-Roch,  where  Madame  Recamier 
collected  the  alms.  Clergy  slowly  resumed  their  distinguishing 
habit,  and  superiors  Uke  M.  Emery  began  to  reassemble  their 
seminarists.  It  was  calculated  that  there  were  about  15,000,000 
professing  Catholics  in  France,  17,000,000  Free-thinkers,  and 
3,000,000  Protestants,  Jews,  and  Theophilanthropists,  all  of 
whom  were  at  last  free  to  believe  what  they  pleased.  Every¬ 
thing  seemed  to  be  tending  towards  a  full  realisation  of  liberty 
of  worship  and  liberty  of  conscience,  and  what  Robespierre 
called  ‘  the  alliance  between  sceptre  and  censer  ’  seemed  for 
ever  done  away.  For  two  years  men  thought  that  the  day  of 
freedom  had  in  truth  dawned.  Catholicism,  since  it  was 
separated  from  the  State,  would  grow  and  rule  by  spiritual, 
not  political  power.  Protestantism  was  allowed  to  flourish  and 
spread  its  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  truth.  Jews  were  recog¬ 
nised  as  citizens,  and  black  men  as  voters.  Men  seemed  to  be 
entering  at  length  the  promised  land  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
love. 

The  Concordat  dispelled  such  illusions.  The  Catholic  Church, 
in  spite  of  its  despoilment,  had  still  a  great  advantage  over 
other  religions,  for  when  all  other  forms  of  society  were  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  solution  it  remained  rigid  and  unchanged  in  composition, 
and  though  its  elements  were  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  they  were  ready  to  fly  back  like  steel  filings  to  the  magnet 
at  the  commanding  word.  Napoleon  determined  to  make  her 
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advantage  his  own ;  but  though  he  wished  her  to  retain  her 
venerable  character  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  he  intended  him¬ 
self  to  be  the  master  mind  which  directed  her  policy.  The 
world  knows  how  in  this  matter  he,  in  overestimating  the  power 
which  the  Organic  Articles  would  confer  upon  the  State,  made 
what  he  afterwards  was  heard  to  call  the  mistake  of  his  adminis¬ 
tration.  Anxious  to  make  no  false  step  in  the  great  negotiation, 
he  proceeded  as  a  preliminary  measure  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  relationship  of  the  Gallican  Church  to 
Rome.  He  caused  the  works  of  Bossuet,  that  great  upholder 
of  French  liberties,  to  be  translated  from  the  Latin,  and  had 
himself  carefully  instructed  in  their  purport  and  tendency ; 
then,  after  much  deliberation,  the  new  Pact  was  drawn  up. 
Many  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome,  since  the  old  Civil  Con¬ 
stitution  of  1790,  with  the  democratic  element  eliminated,  was 
the  basis  of  the  new  Concordat.  The  Pope  was  to  be  made  to 
acknowledge  the  vaUdity  of  the  Constitutional  orders ;  he  was 
to  promise  sanction  to  future  nominations  to  bishoprics,  and  to 
redistribution  of  dioceses  and  parishes ;  he  was  to  confirm  the 
Catholic  Church  in  France,  not  as  the  only  State  religion,  but 
as  one  of  the  several  subsidised  creeds ;  and  he  was  to  sanction 
the  Church  disendowment  of  1791.  It  required  all  Napoleon’s 
ingenuity  and  firmness  to  push  the  matter  through.  Again  and 
again  it  appeared  as  if  negotiations  would  be  broken  ofi,  but 
after  endless  discussion  and  wrangling  Consalvi  and  Joseph 
Bonaparte  signed  the  Concordat  on  July  15,  1801.  In  con¬ 
formity  with  his  centralised  theory  of  government,  Napoleon 
arranged  that  all  bishops  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  First 
Consul,  and  not  elected  as  had  been  the  scheme  in  the  Civil 
Constitution  ;  and  that  all  were  personally  to  swear  allegiance  to 
the  State  in  the  person  of  the  First  Consul.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  on  the  redistribution  of  dioceses  all  bishops  should  resign 
their  sees,  and  Napoleon  insisted  on  nominating  at  least  ten 
members  of  the  new  episcopate  from  among  Constitutional 
priests.  In  spite  of  the  signature  of  the  Concordat,  one  difficulty 
remained  to  be  overcome — that  of  persuading  the  Pope  and  his 
advisers  to  acknowledge  Constitutional  orders.  It  was  not  till 
near  Easter  1802,  when  Napoleon’s  patience  was  almost 
exhausted,  that  a  ‘  via  media  ’  was  discovered  which  saved  the 
honour  of  both  parties.  The  Constitutionals  refused  to  retract 
in  public,  and  the  Pope  could  not  make  terms  with  them 
unless  they  did.  It  was  arranged,  therefore,  that  if  they  would 
abjure  their  errors  privately  before  two  witnesses  they  would 
be  regarded  as  within  the  true  fold  once  again.  Bernier  under¬ 
took  to  see  to  this  matter,  and  though  he  only  had  one  day  in 
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which  to  accomplish  the  work  he  certified  that  all  the  Constitu¬ 
tionals  had  retracted.  D’Haussonville  denies  the  alleged  re¬ 
tractation,  and  avers  that  the  certificate  was  drawn  up  so  that 
the  peace  might  be  concluded,  and  that  it  was  a  mere  form  in 
which  no  party,  not  even  the  Roman  Legate,  was  deceived.  All 
Catholics  did  not  admire  Papal  tactics,  and  a  rhyme  was  bandied 
about  in  Italy  and  France  that  revealed  popular  opinion  : 

Pio  [VI.],  per  conservar  la  fede, 

Perde  la  sede. 

Pio  [VII.],  per  conservar  la  sede, 

Perde  la  fede. 

The  Concordat  left  the  civil  power  master  of  the  functionary 
clergy,  for  they  were  salaried,  and  bound  to  conform  to  any 
edicts  deemed  necessary  for  the  greater  tranquillity  of  the 
State.  The  famous  ‘  Organic  Articles  ’  determined  that  the  Holy 
Father  should  not  send  an  address  to  the  faithful  without  its 
being  countersigned  by  Government ;  that  no  council  or  diocesan 
synod  could  be  held  without  Government  sanction  ;  that  bishops 
should  not  be  allowed  to  leave  their  dioceses  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  First  Consul ;  that  seminarists  should  be  taught 
the  declaration  of  1682  ;  and  that  the  secular  clergy  should  be 
kept  in  good  order. 

The  attitude  of  the  Church  to  Bonaparte  can  only  be  called 
abject.  He  was  honoured  in  the  most  fulsome  way  by  the 
clergy,  and  received  such  homage  in  entering  a  church  that  he 
felt  as  if  he  were  in  his  own  palace.  His  famous  Catechism 
was  approved  at  Rome,  and  ordered  to  be  used  in  all  dioceses. 
The  Papal  Legate,  in  his  circular  to  the  clergy,  instituted  a  ‘  fete 
‘  de  Napoleon  ’  for  August  15  ;  for  had  the  great  ruler  not  imitated 
Cyrus  and  Darius  in  restoring  the  house  of  God  ?  The  priests 
at  one  church  porch  received  him,  singing  ‘  Ecce  mitto  angelum 
‘meum,  qui  prseparabit  viam  meam.’  A  review  of  the  second 
edition  of  Chateaubriand’s  ‘  Genie  du  Christianisme,’  which  was 
dedicated  to  the  restorer  of  the  Church,  appeared  by  consular 
command  on  Easter  morning. 

As  the  ‘  Te  Deum  ’  that  closed  the  Revolution  reverberated 
through  the  aisles  of  Notre-Dame,  thoughts  of  the  many  valiant 
men  who,  since  the  singing  of  the  ‘  Veni  Creator’  at  Versailles, 
had  died  to  destroy  what  Napoleon  seemed  about  to  rebuild, 
surged  through  the  minds  of  the  onlookers. 

Gregoire  summed  up  the  situation  in  a  few  contemptuous 
words  : 

‘  Tous  les  motifs  de  soumission,  toutes  les  preuves  que  vous 
all4guez  en  faveur  du  Concordat  sont  pr^cisement  celles  dont  nous 
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nous  servimes  pour  etablir  qu’il  fallait  accepter  la  Constitution 
civile.  .  .  .  Vous  avez  mis  I’Europeen  feu,  attis6  la  guerre  exterieure 
et  interieure,  cause  des  massacres,  des  persecutions,  pour  faire  dix 
ans  plus  tard  ce  que  nous  fimes  dix  ans  plus  t6t.’  ♦ 

Thirteen  years  had  passed,  and  it  seemed  to  contemporaries 
as  though  religious  legislation  had  revolved  in  a  vicious  circle, 
only  to  end  where  it  began.  Men  marvelled  that  all  the  perse¬ 
cution,  pillage,  and  debate  of  those  unutterable  years  had 
effected  so  small  a  change  in  ideas  and  so  unnoticeable  an  effect 
in  national  habits.  Now,  through  the  telescope  of  a  century,  it  is 
possible  to  see  that  the  experimental  enactments  of  those  days 
did  embody  the  earnest  of  progress  and  reformation.  Though  the 
early  revolutionaries  suffered  blame  from  the  philosophers  for  their 
timidity,  and  from  the  clerics  for  their  boldness,  no  one  praises 
them  for  the  moderation  with  which  they  approached  questions 
of  religious  reform.  The  abolition  of  tithes  was  a  measure 
forced  on  them  by  the  people  ;  out  of  the  debate  on  this  measure 
grew  the  scheme  for  disendowment ;  and  since  the  property  of 
the  Church  was  to  be  administered  by  the  State,  out  of  dis¬ 
endowment  grew  the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy  and  the 
subsidiary  question  of  the  suppression  of  the  religious  orders. 
Disendowment,  in  the  first  instance,  was  not  intended  to  be 
the  ‘  criminal  spoliation  ’  which  clerical  writers  have  called  it ; 
rather  was  it  the  only  avenue  of  administrative  reform  open  to 
the  Assembly.  Though  it  was  a  step  precipitated  and,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  palliated  by  financial  exigencies,  it  was  not  caused  by 
them,  and  if  the  Civil  Constitution  had  proved  a  working  success 
and  all  the  charities  and  proposed  pensions  had  been  administered 
by  the  Government,  the  profits  of  the  State  would  have  been 
small,  which  seems  to  prove  that  the  promoters  of  the  scheme 
were  not  entirely  actuated,  as  has  been  too  often  suggested,  by 
motives  of  impiety  and  greed.  When  the  clergy  and  the  faithful 
had  been  consolidated  by  the  application  of  the  Civil  Constitu¬ 
tion  into  an  obdurate  opposition,  persecution,  spoliation,  and 
crime  of  all  kinds  embittered  the  estrangement  of  Catholics 
and  revolutionaries,  and  brought  about,  after  five  years  of 
internecine  strife,  the  abolition  of  the  Budget  of  Public  Worship. 
From  the  moment  that  the  nation  decided  to  subsidise  no  creed, 
Catholicism  was  theoretically  free  to  disseminate  itself  once 
more  throughout  the  land,  and,  except  for  the  terrible  Fructi- 
dorian  persecution  of  1797,  was  able  slowly  and  quietly  to  re¬ 
sume  its  sway  over  the  towns  and  villages  of  France.  Churches 
were  cleared  of  rubble  ;  altars  were  reconsecrated ;  the  hanging 

♦  Champion,  ‘  La  Separation  de  I’^gliseetde  I’fitat  en  1794,’  p.  166. 
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lamp  was  re-kindled  in  ten  thousand  chancels,  and  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  was  offered  openly  and  without  fear.  Though  aspiration 
had  lured  France  toward  the  future,  custom  had  enchained  her 
to  the  past,  and  the  time  of  her  complete  emancipation  was 
distantly  postponed  by  Napoleon’s  pact  with  the  Pope.  The 
Liberals  who  attended  the  Feast  of  the  Concordat  feared  that 
they  were  assisting  at  the  rehabilitation  of  the  antique  evils  of 
intolerance  and  tj^anny.  To  their  descendants,  who  have 
lived  to  see  that  the  empire  of  the  Church  over  France  was  by 
the  Revolution  mortally  enfeebled,  it  must  remain  an  open 
question  whether  the  great  gains  of  rehgious  liberty  and 
tolerance  have  ever  yet  been  won. 
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Art.  III.— novels  WITH  A  PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  Ki'fyps :  The  Story  of  a  Simple  Soul.  By  H.  G.  Wells. 

London :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1905. 

2.  The  Divine  Fire.  By  May  Sinclair.  London:  Constable 

&  Co.  1904. 

3.  The  Difficult  Way.  By  Mabel  Dearmer.  London ;  Smith, 

Elder  &  Co.  1905. 

4.  The  Garden  of  Allah.  By  Robert  Hichens.  London: 

Methuen  &  Co.  1904. 

IV/r ORE  than  once,  in  this  Review  at  least,  an  opinion  has 
been  expressed  that  the  novel,  as  a  hterary  form,  is  falling 
somewhat  from  its  pride  of  place ;  that  its  best  period  closed, 
say,  before  Stevenson’s  appearance  ;  and  that  the  finest  work  of 
the  prose  imagination  shows  a  drawing  towards  the  compacter, 
less  redundant,  expression  to  be  found  in  drama.  Yet  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  novel,  if  indeed  it  be  dying,  dies  hard  ;  and 
that  the  drama,  if  indeed  it  be  destined  to  renascence,  comes 
feebly  and  slowly  to  the  birth.  Merely  considering  literature  as 
a  source  of  amusement,  we  note  that,  in  point  of  fact,  romances 
are  as  popular  as  ever,  whether  their  heroes  handle  rapier  or 
revolver,  whether  they  dominate  palace  intrigues  in  France  under 
the  Valois,  or  in  some  imaginary  principality  lying  about  the 
Balkans.  But  on  the  stage  where  is  their  equivalent,  melo¬ 
drama  ?  Submerged  under  a  sea  of  musical  comedy,  driven  out 
by  a  mob  of  entertainments  in  which  anything  matters  but  the 
words.  Even  farce  is  disappearing,  unless  it  comes  as  part  of 
a  spectacle ;  yet  Mr.  Jacobs  loses  none  of  his  vogue — and  long 
may  he  continue  to  make  us  laugh.  But  those  of  the  public 
who  look,  as  we  have  said,  to  literature  simply  to  be  made 
to  laugh,  to  be  excited  over  a  story,  depend  more  and  more  on 
the  novel ;  or,  to  be  accurate,  they  depend  less  and  less  on  the 
play. 

As  for  the  others,  the  intellectual  party,  who  not  long  ago 
were  promised  so  much  from  the  drama  of  ideas,  they,  poor 
people,  have  little  but  disappointment  to  look  back  on.  They 
were  to  get  plays  which  would  make  them  think,  would  bring 
them  vividly  face  to  face  with  the  central  emotions  of  modern 
life  ;  and  they  went  with  great  expectations  of  the  ‘  purging  by 
‘  pity  and  by  fear  ’  which  Aristotle — and  Mr.  Walkley — had 
taught  them  to  desiderate.  It  was  not  simple  amusing  comedy 
they  were  looking  for.  Mr.  Pinero,  to  do  him  justice,  was 
already  giving  them  that  in  the  happy  days  when  Mrs.  John 
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Wood’s  company  was  pla^ng  ‘  The  Magistrate  ’  and  kindred 
productions.  It  was  not  simply  moving  situations  they  wanted. 
Mr.  H.  A.  Jones,  if  one  did  not  look  too  critically,  was  already 
achieving  those  ;  for  instance,  in  the  scene  of  ‘  The  Middleman,’ 
where  Cyrus  Blenkarn  bums  his  last  sticks  of  furnitxire  to  keep 
the  furnace  going  for  his  final  experiment.  What  they  hoped 
for,  and  what  they  were  promised,  was  something  on  a  higher 
intellectual  plane,  something  to  stay  with  you,  to  modify  your 
mind — as  unquestionably  Ibsen  had  modified  the  minds  of  his 
countrymen  and  their  kin  through  Scandinavia.  That  was  the 
programme ;  and  Mr.  Pinero,  Mr.  Jones,  and  the  rest  were 
very  serious  about  their  mission  and  their  message.  But  un¬ 
happily  it  soon  became  apparent,  and  increasingly  apparent, 
that  there  was  only  one  matter  which  these  gentlemen  cared  to 
think  about,  or  make  other  people  think  about — ^the  interesting 
but  by  no  means  paramoimt  concern  of  sexual  relations  and 
their  social  bearings.  If  you  wished  to  be  harrowed  with  a  tale 
of  lapses,  matrimonial,  pre-matrimonial,  or  extra-matrimonial, 
and  their  allotted  punishment,  the  dramatists  were  ready ;  the 
rest  was  silence.  It  appeared  that  none  of  the  other  issues  of 
life  were  suitable  for  stage  presentation.  This,  we  repeat,  was 
disappointing  for  those  who  had  expected  from  the  regenerated 
stage  representations  of  life  so  arranged  as  to  suggest,  if  not  a 
philosophy,  at  least  a  novel  range  of  reflections,  and  who  had 
reflected,  to  the  point  of  weariness,  upon  the  various  situations 
arising  out  of  breaches  of  the  Seventh  Commandment. 

So  it  has  gone  on.  Recent  years  have  seen  one  comedy  of 
first-rate  literary  merit,  full  of  a  far-reaching  irony,  achieve  a 
considerable  success — as  successes  go.  But  there  has  been  only 
one  ‘  Admirable  Crichton  ’ ;  and  meanwhile  Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw 
has  been  for  all  these  years,  in  play  after  play,  tossing  about 
ideas  as  deftly,  as  freely,  and  often  almost  as  aimlessly,  as  a 
conjurer  juggles  with  balls ;  and  the  stage  and  the  public  have 
barely  noticed  his  existence.  Nowadays,  indeed,  he  begins 
actually  to  be  produced  at  London  theatres;  and,  from  any 
point  of  view  but  the  orthodox  theatrical  one,  he  is  famous. 
But  if  his  talent,  so  ingenious,  so  witty,  so  observant,  and, 
with  all  its  freakishness,  so  sane,  had  thrown  itself  into  novel¬ 
writing,  who  doubts  that  Mr.  Shaw  would  have  been  accepted 
long  ago  not  only  by  a  small  number  but  by  a  very  large 
public ;  for  the  public  shows  no  repugnance  to  ideas  so  long  as 
they  are  produced  in  print.  Indeed,  it  might  be  argued  that 
the  characteristic  type  of  the  novel  in  these  days  is  that  which 
makes  its  appeal  to  readers  not  so  much  by  the  story  it 
tells  as  by  the  range  of  ideas  which  it  presents  and  illustrates. 
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Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  has  strong  claims  to  be  regarded  as  the 
t5T)ically  successful  novelist  of  this  generation  ;  and  Mrs.  Ward, 
someone  said,  sees  men  and  women  as  ideas  walking.  True  niece  of 
her  illustrious  uncle,  she  provides  each  of  her  heroes  and  heroines 
with  a  complete  and  logically  interdependent  system  of  ideas ; 
and  the  drama  in  her  best  novel,  ‘  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale,’  is 
the  collision  between  two  such  complete  and  logically  inter¬ 
dependent  systems.  This  is  not  to  deny  that  Helbeck  and 
Lucilla  are  human  beings.  But  if  one  calls  up  Tom  Jones  and 
his  Sophia,  Becky  Sharp  and  Rawdon  Crawley,  Clara  Middleton 
and  Sir  Willoughby,  and  as  many  more  figures  as  one  chooses 
from  the  great  assembly  created  by  the  earlier  novelists  (even 
by  men  interested  in  character  rather  than  in  action),  it  will 
seem  clear  that  their  creators  value  them  primarily  as  human 
beings ;  whereas  Mrs.  Ward — and  in  some  measure  George 
Eliot  before  her — is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  influence  of 
certain  intellectual  convictions  on  the  hves  of  certain  human 
beings.  Being  only  human  herself,  when  it  comes  to  dealing 
with  opinions  she  does  not  withhold  her  adherence  from  this 
or  that  belief ;  she  preaches  and  she  teaches,  explicitly  rather 
than  implicitly,  a  philosophy,  a  system  of  thought  detachable 
from  the  particular  relation  in  which  she  presents  it.  And  this, 
we  contend,  is  increasingly  the  way  of  the  modem  novelist, 
though  that  way  has  many  variations.  To  illustrate  our  view 
we  have  chosen  from  the  books  of  this  present  year  two  stories 
that  have  absolutely  nothing  in  common  but  merit ;  linking 
with  each  a  novel  of  an  earlier  crop  by  its  natural  affinities,  in 
the  one  case  of  subject,  in  the  other  of  ideas. 

The  first  of  our  cases  is  peculiar.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
nine  readers  out  of  ten  will  ignore  the  philosophy  which  under¬ 
lies  Mr.  Wells’s  admirable  novel ;  and  to  be  quite  candid,  that 
philosophy  is  not  explicit,  is  not  even  adequately  suggested  in 
‘  Kipps.’  Yet  anybody  who  has  read  Mr.  Wells  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  and  considered  his  work  as  a  whole,  will 
readily  concede,  in  the  first  place,  that  Mr,  Wells  has  a  philosophy, 
and  in  the  second  that  he  is  in  black  earnest  about  it.  ‘  Man- 
‘  kind  in  the  Making  ’  was  a  desperately  serious  study  of  the 
problem  which  Mr.  Wells  presented  characteristically  by  pic¬ 
turing  mankind  as  human  beings  massed  in  one  great  room 
into  which  a  gigantic  spout  discharged  automatically  eight 
babies  per  second.  The  question  was,  how  to  deal  with  the 
babies  and  the  supply  of  babies.  It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose 
to  criticise  his  constructive  philosophy — which  aimed  at  creating 
a  sort  of  Platonic  State  governed  by  a  committee  of  men  of 
science — further  than  to  remark  that,  of  all  nightmares  which 
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Mr.  Wells’s  prolific  fancy  has  brought  forth,  this  is  by  far  the 
most  terrifying.  But  consider  in  the  light  of  that  series  of 
grave  economic  and  political  essays  his  extravaganza,  ‘  The 
‘  Food  of  the  Gods  ’ ;  and  its  allegoric  intention  becomes  ap¬ 
parent.  ‘  The  Food  of  the  Gods  ’  is  a  chemical  preparation 
invented  casually  by  a  man  of  science  which  so  supplements 
the  waste  in  tissue  that  it  renders  growth  continuous  instead  of 
jerky,  and  by  consequence  increases  tenfold  or  thereabouts  the 
developement  of  every  living  thing  treated  with  it.  In  the  first 
instance  rats  and  other  vermin  get  hold  of  it  and  become  a 
scourge ;  but  the  human  beings  produced  under  this  treatment 
are  more  than  a  match  for  gigantic  rats.  They  grow  so  por¬ 
tentously  that  society  endeavours  to  prohibit  the  manufacture 
of  the  famous  food  ;  and  the  end  is  war — a  war  of  a  few  Gullivers 
against  the  Lilliputians.  Here  you  have  in  a  figure  Mr.  Wells’s 
view  that  if  only  men  of  science  had  a  free  hand  they  could 
alter  the  race  of  man  and  the  face  of  the  globe  out  of  aU  recog¬ 
nition.  Give  to  your  committee  of  savants,  first  of  all,  a  control 
of  marriage,  so  as  to  ensure  a  physically  and  mentally  soimd 
offspring,  then  a  control  of  education,  so  that  the  fruit  of  these 
selected  unions  may  be  properly  brought  up ;  and  you  will  very 
soon  have  a  breed  of  physical  and  intellectual  giants.  But,  for 
the  moment,  the  men  of  science  have  no  control ;  nature  and 
society  pull  along  together  not  very  equally  yoked,  hampering 
rather  than  helping  each  other.  And  what  is  the  result  ?  The 
result  is — Kipps.  Mr.  Kipps  is  produced  for  our  inspection, 
firstly,  to  amuse  and  interest  us,  but  certainly  also  in  order 
that  we  may  all  of  us  know  what  the  present  system  does  in 
the  way  of  turning  out  citizens ;  that  we  may  realise  what  it 
means  to  be  bred  up  in  that  state  of  life  which  naturally  prompts 
a  young  man  to  become  a  draper’s  apprentice. 

For,  in  truth,  we  are  made  to  feel  acutely  that  Mr.  Kipps  is 
a  worm,  and  no  man ;  that  he  is  socially,  physically,  intel¬ 
lectually,  contemptible ;  and  it  needed  an  artist  of  no  common 
order  to  convey  at  the  same  time  that  morally  Kipps  is  more 
than  respectable — to  command  for  him  actual  liking  and 
sympathy.  The  practical  suggestion  is  just  this — that  birth, 
education,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  our  world  have  conspired  to 
unfit  Kipps  for  any  but  the  meanest  uses ;  but  that  there  lie 
m  him  possibilities  which,  rationally  developed  in  a  sane  social 
order,  would  have  made  him — well,  a  very  good-hearted  and 
courageous  little  gentleman.  Yet  Mr.  Wells  is  too  studious  of 
his  art  to  stress  his  moral.  Careful  not  to  harrow  our  feelings 
unduly,  he  prefers  to  insinuate  ideas  under  the  cloak  of  drollery ; 
and,  above  all,  he  is  too  fond  of  Mr.  Kipps  to  deal  ungently 
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with  him.  We  are  left  to  think  out  for  ourselves  the  gloomier 
reflections  which  flow  as  corollaries  from  the  natural  history  of 
this  amiable  little  counter-jumper. 

The  natural  history  is  contained  in  the  early  part  of  the 
story,  which  describes  Kipps’s  education  and  early  career  before 
chance  removed  him  from  his  normal  sphere  and  set  his 
qualities  and  endowments  in  a  new  light ;  and  here  Mr.  Wells 
is  absolutely  relentless.  Let  us  thank  Providence  that  he  felt 
no  hankering  after  realism ;  for  a  story  of  Kipps’s  life  as  it 
would  have  been  lived  out,  barring  the  sport  of  fortime  which 
tossed  him  to  the  pinnacle  of  twelve  hundred  a  year,  would  be 
of  all  imaginable  books  the  most  depressing.  Mr.  Wells  is  con¬ 
tent  simply  to  shadow  in  the  possibility  with  a  few  trenchant 
phrases  ;  he  finds  a  humaner  and  pleasanter  way  of  commenting 
on  Mr.  Kipps’s  education  by  showing  how  the  training  which 
made  him  readily  and  without  more  than  common  reluctance 
take  the  mould  of  a  draper’s  assistant  had  also  perfectly  un¬ 
fitted  him  for  freedom. 

Kipps  was  an  orphan,  and  illegitimate,  moreover ;  his  mother 
left  lum  to  the  care  of  an  uncle  and  aunt,  who  kept  a  small  shop 
in  a  southern  seaside  town.  The  illegitimacy  did  not  greatly 
matter,  as  his  uncle  and  aunt,  after  the  fashion  of  their  class  in 
England,  ‘  kept  themselves  to  themselves,’  and  did  not  willingly 
associate  with  their  neighbours.  Nevertheless  Kipps  in  early 
boyhood  and  in  school  holidays  made  a  momentous  friendship 
with  the  boy  next  door — Sid  Pomick — and  also  with  Ann,  Sid’s 
sister.  Mr.  Wells  describes  with  a  fine  gusto  the  days  of  plapng 
pirates  along  the  foreshore  somewhere  by  Dungeness — days 
which  were  all  the  more  delightful  by  contrast  to  school ;  for 
Kipps,  since  he  was  too  well  come  of  to  be  sent  to  a  Board  school, 
went  to  an  academy  for  young  gentlemen — and  it  is  quite  evident 
that  in  Mr.  Wells’s  ideal  commonwealth  no  such  private  adven¬ 
turers  in  pedagogy  as  the  head  of  this  institution  will  be  allowed. 
That  brief  section  is  written  in  vitriol.  As  to  the  results — only 
incidentally  does  Mr.  Wells  indicate  that  Kipps,  retiring  from  his 
intellectual  training-ground  to  begin  the  practical  business  of 
life,  could  not  read  penny  novelettes  with  the  same  facility  as  his 
comrade  Sid  Pomick.  That  was  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  In 
that  same  lucid  interspace  between  school  and  apprenticeship  he 
‘  made  his  first  tentative  essays  at  the  mysterious  shrine  of  love.’ 
A  race  with  Ann  Pomick,  the  sight  of  her  flushed  face  and  tossed 
hair,  began  it ;  Sid’s  penny  novelettes  and  Sid’s  own  declared 
passion  for  the  rector’s  daughter — a  distant  goddess — inflamed 
the  desire  to  ‘  ’ave  a  girl  just  to  talk  to  and  all  that  ’ ;  and  the 
emotions  culminated  in  a  walk  with  Ann  and  the  endeavour  to 
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break  a  sixpence.  It  was  Ann  who  accomplished  the  breaking 
of  the  coin  in  time  to  hand  it — as  a  peace  offering  after  some 
coolness — to  Kipps  setting  out  on  the  ’bus  for  Folkestone  and 
Mr.  Shalford’s  Drapery  Bazaar. 

Kipps,  when  ‘  inexorable  fate,’  in  Mr.  Wells’s  words,  propelled 
him  towards  ‘  the  distributing  branch  of  the  social  service  ’  was 
‘  by  the  nature  of  his  training,  indistinct  in  his  speech,  confused 
‘  in  his  mind  and  retreating  in  his  manners.’  ‘  Had  he  been  so 
‘unfortunate  as  to  be  born  a  German,’  Mr.  Wells  hints,  ‘he 
‘might  have  been  educated  in  an  elaborate  and  costly  special 
‘  school  to  fit  him  for  his  end ;  ’  but  in  a  country  of  robust  indi¬ 
vidualism,  he  was  left  to  be  trained  in  a  practical  manner  by 
the  man  who,  having  himself  succeeded  as  a  draper,  should  best 
be  fitted  to  make  others  succeed — in  this  case  Mr.  Shalford. 
Vitriol  again  supplies  the  fluid  for  the  description  of  this  new 
stage  in  the  training  of  ‘  an  Imperial  Englishman.’  The  flesh 
and  blood  of  the  picture  has  to  be  left  out  here,  but  we  may  quote 
a  passage  where  the  dramatic  method  is  abandoned — and  where 
at  least  the  destructive  part  of  Mr.  Wells’s  social  philosophy 
becomes  tolerably  explicit : 

‘  The  indentures  that  bound  Kipps  to  Mr.  Shalford  were  antique 
and  complex ;  they  insisted  on  the  latter  gentleman’s  parental 
privileges,  they  forbade  Kipps  to  dice  and  game,  they  made  him 
over,  body  and  soul,  to  Mr.  Shalford  for  seven  long  years,  the 
crucial  years  of  his  life.  In  return  there  were  vague  stipulations 
about  teaching  the  whole  art  and  mystery  of  the  trade  to  him, 
but  as  there  was  no  penalty  attached  to  negligence,  Mr.  Shalford, 
being  a  sound  practical  business  man,  considered  this  a  mere 
rhetorical  flourish,  and  set  himself  assiduously  to  get  as  much  out 
of  Kipps  and  to  put  as  little  into  him  as  he  could  in  the  seven  years 
of  their  intercourse.  What  he  put  into  Blipps  was  chiefly  bread 
and  margarine,  infusions  of  chicory  and  teadust,  colonial  meat  by 
contract  at  threepence  a  pound,  potatoes  by  the  sack,  and  watered 
beer.  If,  however,  Kipps  chose  to  buy  any  supplementary  material 
for  growth,  Mr.  Shalford  had  the  generosity  to  place  his  kitchen 
resources  at  his  disposal  free — if  the  fire  chanced  to  be  going.  He 
was  also  allowed  to  share  a  bedroom  with  eight  other  young  men, 
and  to  sleep  in  a  bed  which,  except  in  very  severe  weather,  could 
be  made,  with  the  help  of  his  overcoat  and  private  underlinen,  not 
to  mention  newspapers,  quite  sufficiently  warm  for  any  reasonable 
soul.  In  addition,  Kipps  was  taught  the  list  of  fines,  and  how  to 
tie  up  parcels,  to  know  where  goods  were  kept  in  Mr.  Shalford’s 
systematised  shop,  to  hold  his  hands  extended  upon  the  counter, 

and  to  repeat  such  phrases  as,  “  What  can  I  have  the  pleasure - ” 

“  No  trouble,  I  ’ssure  you  ”  and  the  Uke ;  to  block,  fold  and  measure 
materials  of  all  sorts,  to  lift  his  hat  from  his  head  when  he  passed 
Mr.  Shalford  abroad,  and  to  practise  a  servile  obedience  to  a  large 
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number  of  people.  But  he  was  not,  of  course,  taught  the  “  cost  ” 
mark  of  the  goods  he  sold,  nor  anything  of  the  method  of  buying 
such  goods.  Nor  was  his  attention  directed  to  the  unfamiliar  socitd 
habits  and  fashions  to  which  his  trade  ministered.  The  use  of  half 
the  goods  he  saw  sold,  and  was  presently  to  assist  in  selling,  he 
did  not  understand  ;  materials  for  hangings,  cretonnes,  chintzes  and 
the  hke ;  serviettes  and  all  the  bright  hard  white-wear  of  a  well- 
ordered  house ;  pleasant  dress-materials,  linings,  stiffenings ;  they 
were  to  him  from  first  to  last  no  more  than  things  heavy  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  handle  in  bulk,  that  one  folded  up,  unfolded,  cut  into  lengths, 
and  saw  dwindle  and  pass  away  into  that  mysterious  happy  world 
in  which  the  customer  dwells.  Kipps  hurried  from  piling  linen 
tablecloths,  that  were  collectively  as  heavy  as  lead,  to  eat  oS  oil¬ 
cloth  in  a  gas-lit  dining-room  underground,  and  he  dreamt  of 
combing  endless  blankets  beneath  his  overcoat,  spare  undershirt, 
and  three  newspapers.  So  he  had  at  least  the  chance  of  learning 
the  beginnings  of  philosophy.’ 

Two  sentences  may  be  extracted  from  the  detailed  description 
of  the  servitude  in  which  Kipps  found  himself.  His  work  began 
at  6.30  A.M.,  and 

Rarely  much  later  than  nine  a  supper  of  bread  and  cheese  and 
watered  beer  awaited  him  downstairs,  and  that  consumed,  the  rest 
of  the  day  was  entirely  at  his  disposal  for  reading,  recreation,  and 
the  improvement  of  his  mind.  .  .  .  The  front  door  was  locked  at 
half-past  ten,  and  the  gas  in  the  dormitory  extinguished  at  eleven.’ 

As  promotion  occurred,  Kipps  became  so  much  less  of  a  slave 
that  he  had  apprentices  under  him  and  might  cuff  them.  But 
it  is  to  be  feared  that,  in  Mr.  Wells’s  judgment,  even  Carshot  and 
Buggins,  the  chief  shopwalkers,  were  not  absolutely  free  men. 

The  ‘  deeper  aspects  of  the  question  ’  are  presented  to  Kipps  by 
a  refractory  apprentice  : 

‘  “  When  you  get  too  old  to  work  they  chuck  you  away,”  said 
Minton.  “  Lor  !  you  find  old  drapers  everywhere — tramps,  beggars, 
dock-labourers,  bus-conductors — Quod.  Anywhere  but  m  a  crib.” 

‘  “  Don’t  they  get  shops  of  their  own  ?  ” 

‘  "  Lord  !  ’Otr  are  they  to  get  shops  of  their  own  ?  They  ’aven’t 
any  capital !  How’s  a  draper’s  shopman  to  save  up  five  hundred 
pounds  even  ?  I  tell  you  it  can’t  be  done.  You  got  to  stick  to 
cribs  until  it’s  over.  I  tell  you  we’re  in  a  blessed  drainpipe  and 
we’ve  got  to  crawl  along  it  till  we  die.”  ’ 

All  the  misery  of  the  business  is  presented  by  Mr.  Wells  only 
in  the  beginning,  while  Kipps  was  still  raw : 

‘  Dimly  he  perceived  the  thing  that  had  happened  to  him,  how 
the  great  stupid  machine  of  retail  trade  had  caught  his  life  into  its 
wheels,  a  vast  irresistible  force  which  he  had  neither  strength  of 
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will  nor  knowledge  to  escape.  This  was  to  be  his  life  until  his  days 
should  end.  No  adventures,  no  glory,  no  change,  no  freedom.’ 

When  he  went  home  for  his  first  holidays  (Mr.  Shalford  allowed 
ten  days  in  the  year)  Sid  and  Ann  had  vanished — they  also 
caught.  He  had  a  brief  moment  of  despair,  but  no  revolt ;  and 
then — here  Mr.  Wells  shows  his  genius — suffering  ceased. 
Kipps  settled  down  into  his  position.  One  section — the  last 
section  of  the  preliminary  part  of  the  book — is  devoted  to  the 
distractions  of  his  adolescence,  the  love  affairs  of  the  draper’s 
shop — an»mic  paltry  flirtations ;  engagements  which,  as  Mr.  Wells 
explains,  are  ‘  essentially  more  refined,  less  coarsely  practical,  and 
altogether  less  binding  than  the  engagements  of  the  vulgar  rich,’ 
puerile,  silly,  ineffectual  ‘  paddling  where  it  is  decreed  that  men 
‘  must  sink  or  swim.’  Perhaps  on  the  whole  it  is  only  an  excep¬ 
tionally  careless  reader  who  will  not  realise  that  Mr.  Wells  is 
intimating  some  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  order.  Such 
a  life  as  Kipps  is  living  is  no  life  for  a  man.  Even  Mr.  Kipps 
himself  realises  the  narrowness  of  his  cage,  and,  by  reason  of 
the  spark,  unsubdued  yet  unsuspected,  that  is  in  him  he  cranes 
over  the  edge  till  he  topples  over  out  of  his  allotted  place.  The 
day  comes  when  he  falk  in  love  in  other  wise  than  in  any  of  his 
six  engagements. 

Here  is  the  history.  Some  vague  desire  for  self-improvement 
took  him  to  a  wood-carving  class  on  the  Thursday  evenings  (Mr. 
Shalford  had  been  impelled  to  fall  in  with  an  early  closing  move¬ 
ment),  and  at  the  carving  class  Miss  Helen  Walsingham  presided. 
She  was  beautiful,  and  her  conversation  upon  general  subjects 
with  friends  of  hers  who  frequented  the  room  filled  Kipps  with  an 
abysmal  sense  of  his  own  inferiority.  For  a  series  of  evenings 
he  adored,  living  from  one  Thursday  to  the  next ;  and  Miss  Wal- 
singham  was  conscious  of  his  adoration  as  a  droll  and  not  un¬ 
pleasing  fact.  Then  the  classes  ended ;  and  with  their  ending 
comes  the  transition  to  humorous  extravaganza.  On  the  first 
vacant  Thursday,  Kipps,  moodily  pondering  suicide,  collides 
with  a  bicyclist,  who,  in  making  compensation  by  lavish  hospi¬ 
tality,  announced  himself  as  an  unacted  dramatist.  Kipps  in  his 
genial  company  gets  drunk,  spends  the  night  out,  and  next 
morning  is  dismissed  by  Mr.  Shalford.  A  few  pages  suggest 
grimly  though  vaguely  the  process  of  ‘  crib-hunting.’  But  worse 
than  the  uncertainty  of  employment  is  the  prospect  of  exile  from 
Folkestone  and  the  carving  class.  Then  upon  Kipps  in  his 
blackest  despair  Mr.  Chitterlow,  the  dramatist,  descended  with 
an  advertisement  inquiring  for  Arthur  Kipps.  Five  days  later 
Mr.  Kipps  was  in  the  possession  of  a  fortune ;  and,  after  a 
reasonable  interval,  engaged  to  Miss  Helen  Walsingham. 
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Here  is  where  the  analogy  with  Miss  Sinclair’s  book  comes  in. 
‘  The  Divine  Fire  ’  records  also  the  history  of  a  young  man  who 
loves  out  of  his  class,  but  Miss  Sinclair  can  hardly  be  accused  of 
a  philosophy.  Her  task  has  been  to  reconcile  readers  to  a  hero 
without  aitches.  Savage  Keith  Rickman  is  a  poet — a  poet 
indubitable,  triumphant,  accepted  straight  off  by  those  who 
know ;  more  than  that,  physically  a  fine  specimen  of  young  man¬ 
hood,  and  under  no  embarrassment  in  his  relations  with  the 
ladies  who  share  his  boarding  house,  or  even  with  Miss  Poppy 
Grace,  of  a  celebrated  music-hall.  But,  confronted  with  a  lady 
who  inherits  money,  culture,  and  everything  else  in  a  concatena- 
nation  accordingly,  he  becomes,  hke  Mr.  Kipps,  ‘  retreating  in  his 
‘  manners  ’ — like  Mr.  Kipps,  terribly  embarrassed  with  a  tea-cup ; 
and  in  moments  of  emotion  he  is  liable  to  drop  an  aspirate- 
worse  still,  to  know  that  he  has  dropped  it.  Miss  Sinclair  does 
not  challenge  the  accepted  code ;  she  gives  their  full  and  appalling 
significance  to  these  trifles  literally  light  as  air — these  breathings 
more  or  less.  To  make  up  for  Mr.  Riclmian’s  omissions  she  endows 
him  with  a  quixotism  that  would  be  almost  preposterous  were  he 
not  a  poet,  and  she  is  careful  to  delay  his  final  triumph  till  the 
English  tongue  has  no  longer  any  pitfalls  for  him.  At  the  same 
time  she  is  careful  to  guard  her  heroine  Lucilla  from  the  reproach 
of  any  unheroic  insistence  on  social  qualifications ;  influences 
are  constantly  at  work  which  display  Mr.  Rickman  in  a  false 
light.  But,  essentially,  Miss  Sinclair  conforms.  Rickman,  with 
good  looks,  education,  and  the  assured  success  of  a  genius  which 
imposes  itself  by  sheer  mastery,  is  nevertheless  all  but  impossible 
as  a  mate  for  the  finely  bred  lady,  because  of  social  inexperience 
and  a  trick  of  speech  that  society  has  chosen  out  for  a  special 
stigma.  Mr.  Wells,  on  the  other  hand,  is  (by  impUcation)  a 
challenger  of  convention.  Kipps  in  his  shopman  period  is  a 
person  with  whom  Helen  can  shake  hands  across  the  coimter — 
to  show  her  largeness  of  mind.  Kipps  with  twelve  hundred 
a  year  is  a  person  whom  Helen’s  relations  regard  as  a  suitable 
match  for  her.  With  twelve  thousand,  or  thirty  thousand,  or  a 
hundred  thousand  a  year — the  precise  figure  does  not  matter — 
he  would  be  regarded  as  a  suitable  match  for  a  lady  of  Miss  Lucilla 
Harden’s  standing.  Miss  Sinclair  would  doubtless  declare  that 
no  amount  of  money  would  induce  Lucilla  to  overlook  deficient 
aitches.  But  Miss  Sinclair  is  obliged  to  provide  her  aitchless  hero 
with  what  is  as  rare  even  as  the  possession  of  a  million  or  two, 
and  in  certain  societies  carries  as  much  distinction,  the  supreme 
literary  gift.  She,  as  we  have  said,  is  conformist,  and  practically 
accepts  the  principles  that  certain  purely  formal  defects  in 
education  should  constitute,  between  a  man  who  is  liable  to 
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them  and  a  woman  who  is  not,  a  gulf  which  only  some  portentous 
accident  can  bridge  over ;  whereas  Mr.  Wells  is  evidently  of 
opinion  that  the  whole  framework  of  society  is  absurdly  adjusted, 
as  anybody  can  see  from  the  case  of  Mr.  Kipps.  Kipps  is  a 
person  artii&cially  made  ‘  vulgar,’  with  a  mind  that  has  acquired 
nothing  but  vulgar  ideas  because  none  but  vulgar  ideas  were 
ever  put  into  it ;  yet  possessing  in  his  own  nature  springs  of 
generosity  and  chivalry,  and  high  aspirations  after  honour. 
The  beautiful  Helen  is  a  person  cultivated  up  to  the  limit 
of  her  capacity ;  conscious  that  nothing  but  the  lack  of  larger 
financial  means  debars  her  from  a  distinguished  social  success  ; 
and  therefore  willing  to  accept  Mr.  Kipps  and  his  income  as  a 
means  to  the  way  of  life  that  she  desires,  confiding  in  her  own 
ability  to  make  even  of  Kipps  something  not  wholly  discreditable. 

Intellectually,  Kipps  is  dominated  by  his  surroundings ;  all 
the  guidance  in  his  mind  teaches  him  that  in  marrying  Helen 
he  is  on  the  way  to  undreamed  promotion.  If  he  is  saved,  he 
has  to  thank  his  instincts  ;  for  from  the  moment  of  his  engage¬ 
ment  Helen  has  no  charm  for  him.  But  instinct  has  a  tough 
battle,  and  without  the  vigorous  help  of  Ann  Pomick  it  would 
certainly  not  have  won.  Even  so,  after  Kipps  and  Ann  have 
eloped  from  the  very  scene  of  his  detested  splendour — or  rather 
from  the  kitchen  below  the  dining-room  which  was  the  arena  of 
his  social  ordeal — the  influence  of  Helen  and  her  circle  still 
makes  itself  felt ;  Kipps  continues  to  try  to  impose  upon  Ann 
the  standards  of  behaviour  which  they  laboured  to  instil  into 
him.  Nature  does  not  triumph  over  vulgarity  till  Helen’s 
brother  has  made  away  with  Kipps’s  fortune  and  left  him  and 
Ann  free  and  happy  in  a  rational  existence.  In  the  earlier  days 
of  their  union  it  seems  as  though  the  whole  social  order  conspired 
against  them — more  especially  in  the  persons  of  house  agents 
and  architects  against  whom  Mr.  Wells  frames  a  venomous 
indictment.  The  Kippses  cannot  manage  to  live  as  they  want  to 
five ;  they  must  live  as  is  expected  of  people  with  twelve  hundred  a 
year.  Ann,  the  wholly  untutored,  contends  for  common  sense  ; 
but  Kipps  still  has  hankerings  after  the  proper  thing,  and  there 
is  a  scene  of  true  pathos  where  Ann  is  left  crying  beside  the 
uneaten  buttered  toast,  because  Kipps  has  banged  the  door  in 
disgust  on  learning  that  she  had  denied  herself  to  the  visit  of 
the  local  dean  and  his  wife. 

It  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  call  Mr.  Wells’s  very  delightful 
and  humoroxis  story  a  tractate  on  education ;  but,  neverthe¬ 
less,  there  is  hardly  a  page  of  it  which  does  not  bear  evidence  of 
the  author’s  central  concern.  Mr.  Wells  does  not  mean  to 
imply  that  money  is  a  bad  thing  ;  but  surely  he  does  imply  that 
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it  is  a  bad  thing  to  train  a  young  man  so  that  he  cannot  use  the 
opportunities  which  a  command  of  money  offers.  He  does  not 
assert  that  shopkeeping  is  a  degrading  occupation — on  the 
contrary  he  grows  lyrical  over  the  charms  of  owning  a  draper’s 
shop ;  but  he  does  emphasise  the  degrading  effect  of  service  in 
a  shop  conducted  like  Mr.  Shalford’s,  and  he  certainly  does  not 
regard  Mr.  Shalford  as  an  exception.  And  at  the  back  of  it 
all,  nowhere  expressed  but  everywhere  implied,  is  an  angry, 
even  a  bitter,  assertion  that  the  foundation  of  any  rational 
social  order  ought  to  be  self-respect,  while  the  foundation  of  the 
social  order  under  which  ‘  imperial  Englishmen  ’  hke  Mr.  Kipps 
exist,  is  servile  veneration  for  something  which  they  cannot  be. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  Mr.  Wells  and  ‘  Kipps  ’  to  Mrs.  Dearmer  and 
‘The  DiflBcult  Way — farther  still  to  Mr.  Hichens  and  ‘The 
‘  Garden  of  Allah.’  Yet  there  is  just  this  in  common  to  the  three 
books.  Each  ends,  as  a  novel  should  end,  on  a  sense  of  stable 
equihbrium ;  something  is  settled,  for  good  and  all,  in  a  life  or 
lives.  Kipps  at  the  last  end  discovers  himself,  and  that  is  the 
end  of  education.  To  that  point  also  Mrs.  Dearmer  and  Mr. 
Hichens  have  to  bring  their  chief  characters — and  the  chief 
figure  of  each  book  is  a  woman.  Let  us  first  sketch  Mrs.  Dearmer’s. 

It  begins,  where  so  many  novels  leave  off,  with  a  marriage. 
Nan,  the  art  student,  marries  the  Reverend  John  Pilgrim  and 
goes  to  share  his  poverty  in  a  South  London  cure  of  souls.  But 
Nan  has  no  concern  with  the  souls.  Frankly  pagan,  she  regards 
love  as  the  whole  of  existence,  and  her  single  object  is  to  squander 
happiness  on  her  husband — to  pamper  him  with  love,  in  the 
moments  when  he  is  free  from  work,  which  she  regards  as  irrelevant 
and  alien.  In  other  ways,  too,  she  is  bent  to  pamper  him ;  he 
has  no  sense  of  what  things  cost,  and  though  bills  accumulate, 
he  guesses  nothing,  and  she  determines  to  monopolise  this 
trouble.  So  the  seed  of  tragedy  is  sown,  springing  out  of  kind 
intentions.  Pilgrim  forbids  lus  wife  to  try  to  earn  money, 
holding  that,  if  she  wishes  to  work,  her  energies  should  go  to  the 
parish  ;  and  she  cannot  explain  to  him  her  need  of  money  without 
betraying  what  she  chooses  to  keep  from  him.  She  prefers  to 
attempt  earning  without  his  knowledge,  and  so  concealment 
begins.  Her  first  essay  is  at  selling  her  verses,  but  this  fails  ;  then, 
when  creditors  grow  importunate,  she  has  the  inspiration  of 
offering  to  sit  as  a  model  to  Roger  Wentworth,  her  comrade  of  art- 
student  days — and,  though  she  does  not  dream  of  it,  her  lover. 

Thus  between  the  two  lie  growing  reticences.  John  Pilgrim 
is  only  half  convinced  by  his  wise  old  friend  and  hers,  ‘  Father 
‘  Peter,’  that  it  is  better  not  to  force  religion  on  Nan,  but  to  trust 
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her  love  to  work  out  its  own  salvation ;  while  Nan  on  her  side 
has  her  secrets  ;  and  the  link  between  them  reduces  itself  almost 
to  bare  passion.  John  Pilgrim  is  more  and  more  conscious  that 
his  wife  forces  him  to  a  choice  between  her  and  the  whole  tenour 
of  his  hfe ;  that  she  does  indeed  make  his  happiness  and  his 
misery ;  and  the  sense  of  his  abasement  is  keen  when  he  dis¬ 
covers,  lighting  by  chance  on  a  letter  from  some  editor  respecting 
the  verses  she  has  tried  to  sell,  that  she  deceives  him.  For  that 
once  Father  Peter  can  console  him  by  explaining  that  Nan’s 
object  has  been  to  earn  money  not  for  luxuries  but  for  his  food, 
and  a  flaming  scene  follows  when  there  seems  a  new  beginning, 
a  new  marriage,  for  husband  and  wife.  Yet  even  in  that  moment 
a  hght  word  bears  in  upon  John  Pilgrim  how  precarious  is  his 
happiness  ;  how  he  holds  Nan  and  her  warm  beauty  ‘  precariously, 

‘  and  by  the  connivance,  as  it  were,  of  death  ’  (a  memorable 
phrase  surely  that  Mrs.  Dearmer  has  created).  And  even  in  that 
moment.  Nan,  eager  to  unbosom  herself  to  the  utmost,  sees  her 
husband’s  face  wan,  and  withholds  from  him  the  truth  of  her 
sitting  to  Roger,  lest  he  should  refuse  to  allow  these  earnings  to 
continue.  There  is  nothing  in  the  book  more  pathetic  than 
the  suggestion  of  the  girl’s  misguided  self-martyrdom ;  her 
unutterable  longing  for  the  peace  of  full  understanding,  her 
impulse  to  give  up  the  whole  game,  and  then — the  sound  of 
her  husband’s  coughing  fit  that  checks  her  on  the  very  brink  of 
explanation. 

The  tragedy  bursts  full,  of  course.  When  the  time  comes, 
and  some  busy  lady  in  the  parish  writes  the  lamentable  result 
of  her  observations,  John  Pilgrim  forgets  that  he  has  already 
misjudged  his  wife  and  only  remembers  that  she  has  already 
deceived  him.  Secret  now  as  herself,  he  tracks  her  to  Roger 
Wentworth’s  door ;  and  Nan  returns  radiant  from  the  last  but 
one  of  her  sittings,  her  hands  full  of  primroses  and  wallflowers,  to 
find  a  very  madman  before  her ;  for  disease  has  conspired  with 
jealousy  to  work  its  will  on  the  man.  That  night  Nan  spends 
in  the  passage,  beating  till  she  is  worn  out  at  the  locked  door  of 
her  husband’s  room,  and  in  the  endless  hours  her  soul  goes  down 
into  torment.  Her  husband  has  ceased  to  love  her.  ‘What 
‘  was  physical  pain  to  this  ?  Softness — ease.’  Yet  here  in  this 
purging  by  fiery  torment  was  the  beginning  of  triumph.  Mrs. 
Dearmer’s  philosophy  is  a  glorification  of  the  uses  of  pain.  She 
would  say,  we  fancy,  that  her  Nan  had  always  shrunk  from 
pain — pain  to  herself,  the  pain  which  she  most  dreaded,  the  pain 
of  fear  for  her  husband’s  health  ;  yet  had  always  conceived  of 
herself  as  shrinking  from  giving  pain  to  her  husband.  Now 
her  discipline  is  by  scourging  imtil  the  very  faculty  to  feel  is 
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exhausted ;  until  her  nerves  can  flinch  no  more,  and  until  she 
can  at  last  get  beyond  the  circle  of  her  own  self.  Here  is  how 
Mrs.  Dearmer  puts  it,  as  she  tells  of  Nan  lying  in  the  very  dust 
and  pressing  her  flesh  against  the  locked  door  : 

‘  And  even  in  this  paroxysm  the  new  spirit  grew  in  her  heart. 
While  the  poor  wild  body  cried  and  raved,  the  child  died,  and  the 
other  Nan — the  woman — grew  apace  ;  the  woman  strong  in  power, 
in  wisdom,  in  all-seeing,  all-guiding,  self-sacrificing  love — the 
woman  thinking  nothing  of  loneliness  or  pain,  weeping  only  for 
another’s  pain,  another’s  loneliness.  Thus  are  we  fashioned.  We 
weep  for  ourselves,  and  in  the  process  we  forget  ourselves  and 
langh.’ 

The  maimer  of  Nan’s  awakening  need  not  be  told  here,  for  it 
would  occasion  much  explaining.  But  it  was  in  the  studio  of 
Roger  Wentworth  that  she  at  last  ‘  woke  up.’  And  that  means 
(she  explained  to  the  artist,  of  whose  passion  for  herself  she  had 
abruptly  been  made  aware) : 

‘  That  means  that  I  cannot  think  about  my  husband’s  love  for 
me  at  all.  I  can  only  think  about  my  love  for  him.  .  .  .  Whether 
he  knows  it  or  not,  he  wants  me.  I  can  do  for  him  what  no  one 
else  in  this  wide  world  can  do.  And  now  1  am  going  home  to  do  it.’ 

It  is  difficult  not  to  quote  the  passage  which  tells  of  Nan’s 
home-coming  to  the  sick  man  with  whom  in  these  few  hours 
Father  Peter  had  already  been  at  work.  Yet  in  justice  to  a 
chapter  which  attempts — and  in  our  opinion  achieves — a  pitch 
of  lyrical  emotion  almost  impossible  in  prose,  it  is  better  to 
give  the  story  of  what  followed  on  that  wordless  reconciling — 
after  Nan  had  realised  that  now  at  last  she  could  laugh  at  fear : 

*  Birds  twittered  in  the  garden :  children  shouted  in  the  South 
London  road.  In  the  kitchen  Jane  Hammond  cleaned  and  set  to 
rights,  while  Beatrice  bustled  about  under  her  direction.  Father 
Peter  had  closed  the  door  quietly  and  had  gone  on  his  way. 
Upstairs,  in  a  still  chamber,  there  was  peace— peace  thrilling  with 
expectancy  as  though  the  advent  of  some  deeper  life  were  close  at 
hand.  Now  and  then  Nan  moved  gently  to  give  the  sick  man 
drink,  to  put  on  coal,  to  do  the  little  simple  things  necessary  in  a 
sick-room.  His  eyes  followed  her  from  place  to  place.  So  the  hours 
passed.  The  doctor  came  and  went,  mss  Hammond  knocked  at 
the  door,  but  did  not  demand  admittance  ;  she  merely  inquired  for 
Pilgrim’s  health  and  then  returned  to  her  work. 

‘  But  these  things  only  moved  upon  the  surface  as  waves  move 
on  a  swift  stream  ;  the  real  life  flowed  below,  calm  and  very  deep — 
the  life  of  peace.  Gradually  the  day  faded.  John  had  slept  and 
wakened,  but  sleeping  and  waking  made  very  little  diflerence  to 
him  now.  The  torn  threads  of  his  life  had  been  knit  together  and 
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made  complete.  He  had  passed  through  hell  to  the  freshness  of 
sweet  air  and  quiet  stars.  He  hardly  thought  of  his  illness — of 
what  the  doctor  had  told  him  the  day  before.  It  had  become  a 
remote  thing,  belonging  to  a  time  when  he  had  felt  his  hold  on  life 
slip — life  which  was,  in  his  eyes,  not  a  doing  or  a  thinking,  but  a 
being.  When  his  sight  had  failed  him,  there  was  nothing  left.  Now 
he  had  regained  it,  Heaven  once  more  lay  at  his  finger-tips,  but 
doubly  Heaven — the  same  yet  not  the  same.’ 

He  had  reached  the  vision  of  all-embracing,  all-surpassing 
beauty,  written  of  by  Plato  and  St.  Augustine,  to  which  men 
may  be  ‘  led  on  and  upward  by  human  love.’  In  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  it  he  fell  asleep — a  sleep  gliding  into  death.  Nan,  at 
her  watch  beside  him,  slept  also,  her  head  resting  on  his  pillow, 
and  from  a  dream  that  was  not  simply  a  dream — from  some 
intimation  of  a  ‘  strange  access  of  vitality,’  some  change  in  her 
husband  and  in  herself,  she  wakes  to  a  sudden  reality  of  glazed 
staring  eyes  and  dropped  jaw.  There  in  the  room  alone  with 
her  dead,  she  wrestles  half  madly  at  first  with  ‘  all  the  terrors  of 
‘  her  life  ’ — moaning,  crying,  and  distraught,  yet  gradually 
reaching  towards  silence,  peace,  and  in  the  end  security — a  sense 
that  this  which  seemed  the  end  was  indeed  only  a  beginning. 

So  in  a  chapter  which  may  challenge  high  comparisons  for  its 
truth  and  its  intensity,  the  book  reaches  its  culmination,  but  not 
its  close.  Mrs.  Dearmer  has  set  out  to  tell  not  so  much  the  story 
of  a  marriage  as  the  story  of  a  faith — a  faith  acquired  through 
the  love  that  makes  marriage ;  and  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  her 
purpose  to  show  faith  justified.  And  so  she  gives  us  glimpses 
of  Nan  Pilgrim  living  on  still  in  the  same  house,  waiting  at 
first  as  if  in  instinctive  expectation  for  life  to  bring  work  to 
her ;  then  filled  with  the  certitude  of  it,  the  promise  of  a  child. 
Yet  even  there  Mrs.  Dearmer  does  not  leave  her.  She  shows 
her,  some  few  years  later,  happy  and  busy  in  the  old  house,  with 
her  small  boy  trotting  in  and  out,  and  a  big  room  downstairs  made 
each  evening  into  a  nursery  for  little  ragged  children.  And  so 
at  last  we  reach  the  final  chapter,  the  last  step  of  Nan’s  proba¬ 
tion  on  her  ‘  difficult  way.’  She  sits  by  a  sick-bed,  her  child’s 
sick-bed,  with  hardly  a  promise  of  hope.  Of  her  own  feelings 
she  has  no  thought ;  ‘  so  great  an  adept  in  suffering,’  sa3rs  Mrs. 
Dearmer,  again  in  a  notable  phrase,  ‘  had  she  become.’  We  see 
her  through  the  eyes  of  Father  Peter,  who  comes,  wondering 
how  it  wifi  fare  with  his  friend  if  this  also  be  taken  from  her ; 
whether  in  this  also  she  can  acquiesce.  And  in  answer  Mrs. 
Dearmer  shows  her  acquiescent  yet  not  broken,  praying  as  it 
were  not  for  herself  and  her  son  only,  but  for  the  powers  of 
higher  life — before  the  change  comes,  the  child  awakes  with  the 
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fever  departed,  and  his  mother  can  at  last  assuage  herself  with 
tears,  thanking  God  for  all  the  fulness  and  the  glory  of  her  life. 

That  is  an  outline  of  the  story.  But  here  again  it  has  to  be 
said  in  fairness  that  we  do  injustice  to  the  book  by  expounding 
it  as  a  system  of  philosophy.  ‘  The  Difficult  Way  ’  is  a  really 
good  novel,  apart  from  the  idea  which  it  embodies.  It  deals 
with  a  subject  of  common  human  interest,  the  marriage  of  two 
people  whose  natures  are  so  unlike  that  trouble  is  bound  to 
resiilt.  And,  if  it  be  urged,  as  it  may  be  with  some  reason, 
that  we  are  not  shown  the  process  by  which  so  unlikely  a  couple 
came  to  be  drawn  together,  answer  can  always  be  made  that 
life  shows  to  any  of  us  cases  where  a  mysterious  attraction 
between  this  man  and  that  woman  will  declare  itself,  wholly 
regardless  of  any  very  explicable  link  ;  and  that  such  attraction, 
not  springing  out  of  proximity,  community  of  interests,  or  the 
other  ordinary  causes  which  help  on  the  appeal  of  sex,  is  apt  to 
be  the  most  masterful  of  all.  The  important  point,  however, 
is  that  Mrs.  Dearmer  contrives  most  unmistakeably  to  repre¬ 
sent  her  two  people  as  in  love ;  their  atmosphere  is  charged 
with  it,  and  that  is  the  first  duty  of  a  novelist  in  a  love  story, 
but  by  no  means  always  the  best  executed.  Further  than  this, 
the  secondary  characters  in  the  book  are  well  chosen  and  alive — 
with  one  exception.  Roger  Wentworth  is  a  mere  shadow. 
But  the  collision  of  incongruities  in  Nan  Pilgrim’s  hfe  is  very  ! 
weU  rendered ;  her  husband’s  parish  ladies  have  the  stamp  of 
reahty,  and  if  it  is  not  always  the  most  agreeable  stamp.  Miss  j 
Gillespie’s  simple  and  loyal  soul  may  be  held  compensation  for  i 
the  horrors  of  Miss  Gripper  and  her  associates.  The  best  comedy 
in  the  book,  however — comedy  really  delicate,  thoughtful,  and 
observant — is  afforded  by  the  relations  between  the  wise  old 
Father  Peter  and  Nan’s  clever,  frivolous  and  kindly  friend  Selina, 
who  out  of  an  art-student  has  blossomed  into  the  director  of  a 
boimet  shop.  Selina  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  redeem  the 
book  from  any  charge  of  gloom. 

But,  in  truth,  if  the  book  was  gloomy  in  its  essence,  it  would 
be  a  failure  :  for  the  philosophy  which  it  was  written  to  illustrate— 
which  at  all  events  is  shown  as  arising  out  of  the  story — is  meant 
to  brace  and  exhilarate.  Narrative  and  comment  are  so  inter¬ 
woven  that  we  cannot  accept  one  without  the  other ;  and  if 
Mrs.  Dearmer  fails  to  convince  that  joy  can  be  plucked  out  of 
the  very  heart  of  sorrow,  and  that  such  joys  are  the  best  worth 
having,  it  will  be  because  she  has  failed  to  make  the  story  of 
Nan  Pilgrim’s  hfe  hving  and  real.  All  this  is  heresy,  according 
to  many  pontifical  utterances  about  art  for  art’s  sake.  Yet  in 
truth  the  reason  why  the  novel  keeps  its  predominance  is  just 
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because  novelists  have  wisely  disregarded  that  doctrine.  The 
loose  form  in  which  they  work  permits,  as  nothing  else  does,  a 
reconciling  of  the  dramatic  and  the  didactic :  and  since  in  the 
last  resort  nothing  interests  like  ideas,  there  will  always  be  a 
welcome  for  the  novel  with  a  philosophy,  provided  its  philosophy 
be  sincere,  and  the  exposition  of  it,  the  teaching  by  example, 
loyal  to  the  facts  of  life.  And  of  such  a  novel  we  have  not 
o^n  met  a  finer  example  than  this  story  which  Mrs.  Dearmer 
has  written  in  praise  of  pain. 

Incidentally,  we  may  observe  that  she,  including,  like  Miss 
Sinclair,  several  poems  whose  authorship  she  assigns  to  her 
principal  character,  is  wiser  than  Miss  Sinclair  in  conveying 
the  idea  that  they  are  the  work  of  an  unsuccessful  poet.  For 
if  we  compare  what  we  have  of  Nan  Pilgrim’s  verses  with  the 
specimens  by  which  we  are  entitled  to  estimate  the  genius  of 
Mr.  Savage  Keith  Rickman,  the  comparison  is  certainly  not 
to  Nan’s  disadvantage,  and  it  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  believe 
that  Nan  failed  to  earn  money  by  her  talent — although  poetry 
less  good  has  often  brought  its  author  very  considerable  reputa¬ 
tion — than  that  Rickman  was  recognised  as  an  immortal  for 
such  work  as  is  set  down  to  him.  But  this  is  a  difficulty  inherent 
in  Miss  Sinclair’s  undertaking,  and  let  us  say  that  she  has  given 
a  very  credible  picture  of  what  a  poet  might  be  Uke  in  private 
life.  The  verses  with  her  were  a  work  of  obligation,  since  one 
cannot  well  write  a  book  about  a  poet  without  feehng  called 
upon  at  least  to  illustrate  his  quality.  (Musset  did,  of  course, 
but  then  Musset  was  never  conscientious.)  In  Mrs.  Dearmer’s 
book  they  are  supererogatory,  yet  probably  no  reader  will 
count  them  superfluous ;  and  the  prose,  even  when  it  is  most 
lyrical  in  feeling,  keeps  the  distinctive  quality  and  rhythm  of 
prose,  which  is  more  than  commonly  commendable  in  a  writer 
who  uses  verse  also. 

As  we  have  diverged  so  far  from  our  purpose  in  this  review, 
it  may  be  well  to  profit  by  the  chance  to  expostulate  with  Mr. 
Hichens  on  a  point  of  detail,  before  dealing  with  the  philosophy 
which  it  is  our  main  business  to  indicate  in  his  beautiful  book 
‘  The  Garden  of  Allah.’  In  its  opening  chapters  we  were  teased 
incessantly  by  a  particular  affectation  of  style — later,  perhaps, 
the  sense  grew  jaded  to  it.  But  it  is  in  evidence  on  the  very 
first  page  when  we  are  shown  the  ‘  fair  and  plump  Itahan  waiter  ’ 
smolang  ‘  a  thin  dark  cigar.’  Since  we  are  using  English,  why 
not  write  ‘  fair,  plump,’  which  is  the  natural  usage  ?  or,  if  ‘  fair 
‘  and  plump  ’  why  not  ‘  thin  and  dark  ’  ?  It  is  not  that  Mr. 
Hichens  slmnks  from  repeating  the  trick  in  a  single  sentence. 
‘  Nervous  and  badly  dressed  recruits  ’  take  ‘  their  last  staring 
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‘  and  pathetic  look  at  France.’  ‘  Hard  and  relentless  mountains  ’ 
look  ‘  as  if  they  were  made  of  iron  carved  into  horrible  and 
‘  jagged  shapes.’  No  competent  workman  will  deny  the  use- 
bilness  of  this  variation  on  ordinary  usage.  Mr.  Hichens,  for 
instance,  employs  it  admirably  when,  describing  the  passage 
through  an  Algerian  mountain  path  into  view  of  the  sun-smitten 
Sahara,  he  writes : 

’The  entrance  into  this  land  of  flame  and  colour,  through  its  ^ 
narrow  and  terrific  portal,  stirred  her  almost  beyond  her  present  * 
strength.’ 

That  is  all  the  more  reason  why  we  should  protest  against 
his  continual  abuse  of  the  device  which  mars  our  pleasure  in  a 
sustained  masterpiece  of  description.  Here  is  an  example  of  the 
trick,  spoiling  a  sentence  which  strikes  to  the  very  quick  of  a 
northerner’s  sensations  in  African  landscape  : 

‘  At  last  even  the  palms  were  gone,  and  the  Barbary  fig  displayed 
no  longer  among  the  crumbling  boulders  its  tortured  strength,  and 
the  pale  and  fantastic  evolutions  of  its  unnatural  foliage.’ 

Mr.  Hichens  has  learnt  enormously  from  the  great  writers 
of  contemporary  France  :  he  might  add  this  lesson,  that  no 
Frenchman  ever  labours  to  write  as  if  he  were  thinking  in 
English. 

However,  let  us  get  back  to  our  philosophy.  The  story  of 
the  book  outlines  itself  with  astonishing  simplicity.  Domini 
Enfilden,  left  alone  in  the  world  at  thirty-two  with  large  command 
of  money,  with  health,  strength,  beauty  and  a  virgin  nature, 
feels  herself  pushed  by  a  kind  of  instinct  towards  the  unknown, 
towards  a  freer,  more  spacious  way  of  life.  And  so,  making 
her  way  to  Algeria,  she  is  caught  almost  instantly — as  happens 
to  some  Europeans — by  the  fascination  of  Africa,  the  sense 
of  the  elemental  simpUcity,  the  tropical  vigour  of  its  life.  As 
she  pushes  on  her  journey,  dazed  almost  as  if  in  a  dream,  to 
her  goal,  Beni-Mora,  a  frontier  town  of  the  desert,  she  meets  in 
a  railway  carriage  the  man  who  is  her  fate.  In  the  weeks  that 
follow,  she,  living  at  the  same  hotel  with  him,  encountering 
him  at  every  turn  in  the  narrow  limits  of  that  little  world,  feels 
herself  interested,  perplexed,  baffled  by  his  behaviour.  All 
that  she  knows  of  him  is  that  he  hates  the  sight  of  prayer,  and 
that  he  is  strangely  uneasy  in  the  presence  of  women.  She 
is  warned  against  him  by  people  who  have  only  an  instinct  to 
guide  them  ;  yet  she  encourages  the  growing  intimacy,  without 
realising  what  it  means  to  her,  till  at  last,  brusquely,  he  tells 
her  that  he  must  go.  Then,  left  alone  in  that  garden  with  its 
view  out  over  the  desert,  which  had  been  for  her  the  very  soul  of 
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Beni-Mora,  she  knows  suddenly  that  the  soul  has  gone  out  of 
the  garden :  until  Androvsky,  returning  as  brusquely  as  he  had 
gone,  tells  her  that  he  loves  her.  They  are  married — among 
evil  omens — in  Beni-Mora,  and  under  a  tempest-laden  sky  they 
set  out  for  that  journey  through  the  desert  which  Domini  had  so 
much  desired.  Passion,  late  deferred  in  both  their  lives,  has  a 
tropical  blossoming ;  yet  Domini  feels  a  certain  lack  in  her  felicity 
because  the  prayerful  gratitude  that  fills  her,  a  Catholic,  has  no 
answer  in  Androvsky.  And,  the  closer  their  intimacy,  the 
nearer  she  draws  to  something  in  him  from  which  she  is  fenced 
off — a  secret  trouble  that  is  denied  to  her.  A  chance  meeting 
in  the  desert,  and  the  strange  circumstances  of  her  husband’s 
behaviour  to  his  guest,  make  the  perplexity  more  sinister  :  and 
Domini,  herself  so  full  of  content,  knows  more  and  more  that 
Androvsky,  even  in  his  passion  for  her,  is  miserable.  The  thought 
dwells  with  her,  growing  in  intensity,  until  it  seems  as  if  all  she 
had  were  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  was  withheld,  and 
by  the  right  of  her  love  she  demands  of  him — his  sorrow.  They 
have  gone  out  into  the  desert  to  be  all  the  world  to  one  another  ; 
and  if  in  one  thing  there  is  severance,  it  is  almost  as  if  they  were 
strangers  in  all.  Androvsky  has  no  defence  against  her  demand. 
At  last — but  a  summary  cannot  indicate  all  the  fierce  reluct¬ 
ances,  the  agonised  shyings  away  like  a  frightened  beast — 
he  tells  his  secret.  He  is  a  monk — a  Trappist — escaped  from 
his  monastery.  He  has  fled — he  tells  her  quite  plainly — not 
because  he  disbelieved,  but  because  the  appeal  of  the  untried  world 
to  his  late  awakened  eagerness  for  a  man’s  life  was  too  strong ; 
he  has  shrunk  from  the  sight  of  prayer,  only  because  it  reminded 
him  that  he  could  not  pray.  And  the  woman’s  first  word  when 
his  confession  is  ended  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  trouble. 
‘Now  you  can  pray.’  But  that  first  word  spoken,  when  she 
goes  from  him,  anger  rises  up  :  it  is  as  though  she  had  been  the 
victim  of  a  rape  :  she  is  ready  to  curse  not  man  only,  but  God 
who  had  deceived  her  with  a  sense  of  holy  sanction.  Yet 
gradually — and  here  Mr.  Hichens  has  the  same  observation  as 
Mrs.  Dearmer — when  the  thought  of  another’s  sufferings  presents 
itself,  the  pain  to  her  own  self  is  mastered.  She  is  willing  to 
accept  the  suffering  and  the  indignity  inflicted  on  herself  as  the 
one  means  by  which  peace  could  be  given  to  the  man  whom  she 
loves.  And  in  that  spirit  she  takes  on  herself  the  ordering  of 
his  life — passing  in  her  own  heart  the  sentence  which  alone 
can  bring  to  him  the  finality  of  peace — the  sentence  of  their 
separation  and  his  return  to  the  monastery.  The  man  obeys, 
and  perhaps  the  finest  piece  of  psychology  in  the  book  is  the 
account  of  his  submission:  at  fimt  dumb  and  automatic  in 
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the  numbness  of  reaction  after  the  effort  of  confession :  then 
touched  with  a  fierce  resentment  and  almost  revolt :  then  sink¬ 
ing  into  a  mere  apathy  of  despair,  till  at  last  she  raises  his  spirit 
by  an  appeal  to  him  for  help.  Then,  finally,  he  rises  to  some 
tWng  of  her  level :  he  comes  to  understand  : 

*  He  felt  then  that,  though  he  had  loved  her,  he  had  not  known 
how  to  love  her,  how  to  love  anyone.  She  had  taught  him  how. 
The  lesson  sank  into  his  heart  like  a  sword  and  like  balm.  It  was 
as  if  he  were  slain  and  healed  with  the  same  stroke.’ 

In  the  same  sense  Nan  Pilgrim,  looking  back  from  a  point 
on  her  ‘  difficult  way,’  tells  Selina  that  her  fault  had  been  not 
loving  enough : 

*  It  was  a  poor  sort  of  love — a  love  that  seemed  like  madness- 
a  love  that  was  full  of  doubt — that  was  full  of  pain — a  love  that 
lived  imon  itself.  It  is  odd,  isn’t  it,  Selina  ?  but  it  was  only  when 
I  saw  John  lying  dead  before  me  that  I  knew  what  real  love  meant.’ 

These  commentators  on  life  are  at  one,  it  will  appear.  They 
agree  that  between  two  human  beings  an  understanding  can 
be  reached  so  perfect  that  nothing,  neither  death  ‘  nor  even  life 
‘  that  stronger  enemy  ’  (as  Mrs.  Dearmer  writes),  can  affect  or 
impair  it,  and  that  this  is  the  true  end  of  love.  They  agree  also 
that  such  union  can  only  be  achieved  by  casting  off  self.  Domini 
forgets  her  sense  of  shame  when  she  thinks  of  what  she  can  do 
for  Androvsky ;  Androvsky  rises  out  of  his  despair  by  a  resolve 
to  give  Domini  nothing  more  to  bear  for  him;  Nan  discovers 
what  her  own  love  should  be  when  she  ceases  to  think  about 
her  husband’s  love  for  her.  But  of  the  two  writers  Mrs.  Dearmer 
is  by  far  the  more  interested  in  her  philosophy  and  in  a  sense 
the  more  philosophic.  Mr.  Hichens,  in  his  study  of  Androvsky, 
the  escaped  monk,  accomplishes  a  piece  of  morbid  psychology 
which  at  certain  points  is  almost  revolting  in  its  minuteness- 
or  at  least  revolting  in  so  much  as  we  are  forced  to  look  at  it 
through  a  woman’s  eyes.  The  scene  where  Domini  watches 
him  fascinated  by  a  Moorish  dancer  is  the  most  salient  instance, 
and  it  certainly  raises  questions  of  taste,  though  we  are  by  no 
means  prepared  to  condemn  it.  But  at  all  events  Androvsky 
is  exceptional,  abnormal  by  force  of  circumstances :  and  he  is 
so  horribly  entangled  that  perhaps  only  a  rescue  is  possible  for 
him.  His  story  is  the  story  of  a  rescue  ;  Nan  Pilgrim’s  is  that  of 
a  soul  working  out  its  own  salvation.  In  the  one  case  we  have 
to  do  with  the  results  of  a  white  lie  ;  tragedy  has  to  throw  its 
splendour  over  a  mere  misunderstanding  between  husband  and 
wife,  complicated  by  no  lago ;  and  the  scene  has  to  be  set  in  a 
dingy  squalid  street  of  London.  In  the  other  book  a  woman 
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is  brought  face  to  face  with  a  situation  which  no  experience 
ever  contemplates  ;  and  the  strangeness  of  her  disaster  is  empha¬ 
sised  and  heightened  by  the  remote  and  unfamiliar  magnificences 
of  a  scene  where  man  can  leave  no  imprint.  The  desert,  and 
not  Domini  Enfilden  or  Boris  Androvsky,  is  Mr.  Hichens’s  true 
subject :  and  he  has  laboured — if  we  understand  him  rightly — 
to  convey  the  impression  of  it  by  making  it  the  backgroimd  of  a 
sinister  story  which  should  catch  a  glint  of  the  sun’s  fierceness, 
burning  into  barrenness  even  the  tropical  life  which  it  breeds. 
Were  it  to  our  purpose  it  could  easily  be  shown  how  Mr.  Hichens 
makes  this  background  almost  contributory  to  the  action,  a  force 
rather  than  a  mere  influence  :  and  few  books  could  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  quotation  better  than  this,  which  challenges  boldly  a 
comparison  with  Pierre  Loti.  One  passage  at  least  must  be 
given  by  way  of  illustration  of  the  haughty  Domini’s  first 
vision  of  the  desert  from  Count  Anteoni’s  garden. 

‘  Immediately  beneath  them,  in  the  narrow  shadow  of  the  wall, 
was  a  path  of  earth  and  stones  which  turned  off  at  the  right  at  the 
end  of  the  garden  into  the  oasis.  Beyond  lay  the  vast  river  bed, 
a  chaos  of  hot  boulders  boimded  by  ragged  low  earth  cliffs,  inter- 
sprsed  here  and  there  with  small  pools  of  gleaming  water.  These 
cliffs  were  yellow.  From  their  edge  stretched  the  desert,  as  Eternity 
stretches  from  the  edge  of  Time.  Only  to  the  left  was  the  im¬ 
measurable  expanse  intruded  upon  by  a  long  spur  of  mountains, 
which  ran  out  boldly  for  some  distance  and  then  stopped  abruptly, 
conquered  and  abashed  by  the  imprious  flats.  Beneath  the  moun¬ 
tains  were  low,  tent-Uke,  cinnamon-coloured  undulations,  which 
reminded  Domini  of  those  made  by  a  shaken-out  sheet,  one  smaller 
than  the  other  till  they  melted  into  the  level.  The  summits  of  the 
most  distant  moimtains,  which  leaned  away  as  if  in  fear  of  the 
desert,  were  dark  and  mistily  purple.  Their  flanks  were  iron- 
grey  at  this  hour,  flecked  in  the  hollows  with  the  faint  mauve  and 
pink  which  became  carnation  colour  when  the  sun  set. 

‘Domini  scarcely  looked  at  them.  Till  now  she  had  always 
thought  that  she  loved  mountains.  The  desert  suddenly  made 
them  insignificant,  almost  mean  to  her.  She  turned  her  eyes 
towards  the  flat  spaces.  It  was  in  them  that  majesty  lay,  mystery, 
pwer,  and  all  deep  and  significant  things.  In  the  midst  of  the 
river  bed,  and  quite  near,  rose  a  round  and  squat  white  tower  with 
a  small  cupola.  Beyond  it,  on  the  httle  cUff,  was  a  tangle  of  palms, 
where  a  tmy  oasis  sheltered  a  few  native  huts.  At  an  immense 
distance,  here  and  there,  other  oases  showed,  as  dark  stains  show 
on  the  sea  where  there  are  hidden  rocks ;  and  still  farther  away, 
on  all  hands,  the  desert  seemed  to  curve  up  sUghtly  hke  a  shallow 
wine-hued  cup  to  the  misty  blue  horizon  line,  which  resembled 
a  faintly  seen  and  mysterious  tropical  sea,  so  distant  that  its  sultry 
murmur  was  lost  in  the  embrace  of  the  intervening  silence. 
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‘  An  Arab  passed  on  the  path  below  the  wall.  He  did  not  see 
them.  A  white  dog  with  curUng  lips  ran  beside  him.  The  Arab 
was  singing  to  himself  in  a  low,  inward  voice.  He  went  on,  and 
turned  towards  the  oasis,  still  singing  as  he  walked  slowly. 

‘  “  Do  you  know  what  he  is  singing  ?  ’’  the  Count  asked. 

‘  Domini  shook  her  head.  She  was  straining  her  ears  to  hear 
the  melody  as  long  as  possible. 

‘  “  It  is  a  desert  song  of  the  freed  negroes  of  Touggourt — ‘  No 
one  but  God  and  I  knows  what  is  in  my  heart.’  ”  * 

But  our  concern  is  here  not  with  the  book  itself,  but  rather 
with  one  more  aspect  of  its  philosophy — ^the  thought  which  is 
conveyed  through  the  song  of  the  freed  slaves — ‘  No  one  but 
‘  God  and  I  knows  what  is  in  my  heart.’ 

Domini  Enfilden,  convinced  that  not  what  we  do,  or  what 
we  think,  but  what  we  are,  matters  eternally,  goes  out  of  a 
crowded  life  in  Europe  to  discover  herself,  and  in  the  desert,  which 
Arab  poetry  calls  ‘  The  Garden  of  Allah,’  she  at  last  comes  to 
a  knowledge  of  what  is  in  her  own  heart.  Nor  is  it  she  only 
who  finds  that  knowledge.  Androvsky,  with  his  face  set  for 
the  monastery,  tells  her  that  he  goes  to  suffering,  knowing  its 
necessity,  but  clear  in  his  mind  that  he  is  not  called  upon  to 
surrender  the  past :  because  in  and  through  his  life  with  her, 
leading  up  to  the  final  renunciation,  he  has  learnt  what  he 
would  never  have  known  had  his  days  been  lapped  throughout 
in  the  peace  and  toil  of  the  cloister.  Domini  in  her  unspoken 
comment,  ‘It  was  written — written  by  God,’  speaks  perhaps 
rather  the  theology  of  the  desert  than  of  the  Church  to  which 
she  belongs.  That  is  for  theologians  to  comment  on.  Our 
point  here  is  to  indicate  that  Mr.  Hichens  in  his  treatment  of 
an  abnormal  case  draws  the  same  conclusion  as  Mrs.  Dearmer 
in  her  telling  of  a  story  commonplace  enough  in  its  facts — that 
there  is  no  experience  for  which  man  or  woman  may  not  in  the 
end  find  cause  to  be  thankful,  provided  it  is  experience  not  of 
stagnation  but  of  life.  Pain  also  no  less  than  joy  is  a  form  of 
intense  living. 
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Art.  IV.— fanny  BURNEY,  HER  DIARY  AND  HER  DAYS. 

1.  Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  d’Arhlay,  as  edited  by  her  niece 
Charlotte  Barrett,  with  preface  and  notes  %  Austin 
Dobson.  In  six  volumes.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
1904-5. 

2.  The  Early  Diary  of  Frances  Burney.  Edited  by  Annie  Raine 
Elus.  In  two  volumes.  London :  George  BeU  &  Sons.  1889. 

3.  English  Men  of  Letters :  Fanny  Burney.  By  Austin  Dobson. 
London :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1903. 

4.  The  Burford  Papers,  being  Letters  of  Samuel  Crisp  to  his 
Sister  at  Burford  and  other  studies  of  a  century,  1745-1845, 
by  William  Holden  Hutton,  B.D.  London :  Archibald 
Constable,  Ltd.  1904. 

5.  Juniper  HaU,  by  Constance  Hill.  London :  John  Lane. 
1905. 

A  conjunction  of  circumstances  haw  made  Fanny  Burney 
famous.  A  woman  of  an  unimpressive  personality  and 
of  no  great  intellectual  power,  she  hardly  ever  said  a  word  or 
wrote  a  sentence  which  in  itself  contained  a  thought  worth 
remembering.  But  the  absence  of  conspicuous  gifts  was  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  a  singular  union  of  delicate  qualities ; 
for  she  united  an  inborn  and  modest  sagacity  to  a  vivacity  of 
manner,  and  a  gaiety  of  heart,  and  a  sense  of  humour  which  in 
youth,  and  in  the  privacy  of  the  fireside,  became  what  one 
calls  fun.  A  little  description  which  she  gives  in  her  ‘Early 
‘  Diary  ’  of  one  of  her  outbursts  of  high  spirits,  when  she  was 


The  following  are  the  leading  events  and  dates  of  Fanny  Burney’s 
life.  Her  baptismal  name  was  Frances,  but  from  her  earliest  years 
she  was  called  Fanny,  and  sometimes,  as  by  Johnson,  Fannikin. 


1752.  June  13.  Bom  at  King’s  ;  1796. 

Lynn.  1802. 

1777.  ‘  Evelina  ’  published.  1810. 

1782.  ‘  Cecilia  ’  published.  1814. 

1783.  ‘  Daddy  ’  Crisp  dies.  1814. 

1784.  Johnson  dies.  1814. 

1786.  Appointed  dresser  to  the 

Queen.  |  1815. 

1791.  Leaves  Court.  i 

1793.  July  23,  marriage.  1815. 

1795.  March  21,  ‘  Edwy  and  .  1818. 
Elgiva  ’  acted  at  Drury  '  1840. 
Lane.  I 


‘  Camilla  ’  published. 

Goes  to  France. 

Returns  to  England. 

‘  Wanderer  ’  pubUshed. 
Returns  to  France. 

April  12,  death  of  Dr. 
Bumey. 

March  20- June  28,  Brus¬ 
sels. 

Returns  to  England. 
General  d’Arblay  dies. 
January  6,  died  in  Lon¬ 
don. 
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at  Chessington  among  some  rather  conceited  and  stupid  people, 
enables  us  to  see  her  to  the  life  : 

‘  I  have  almost,  though  very  undesignedly,  occasioned  a  grand 
fracas  in  the  house  by  a  ridiculous  conceit  which  I  sported  for  the 
amusement  of  Miss  Simmons  and  Kitty.  We  had  been  laughing 
at  some  of  poor  Mrs.  Moor’s  queer  phrases,  and  then  I  mentioned 
some  of  Kitty’s  own.  Her  cousin  joined  in  laughing  violently,  and 
as  I  proceeded  from  one  absurd  thing  to  another,  I  took  Miss  Simmons 
herself  to  task  upon  some  speeches  she  had  made ;  and  in  conclu¬ 
sion  I  told  them  I  intended  to  write  a  “  Treatise  upon  Politeness  ” 
for  their  edification.  All  this  was  taken  as  it  was  said,  in  sport, 
and  we  had  much  laughing  in  consequence  of  my  scheme,  which  I 
accompanied  by  a  thousand  flighty  speeches  and  capricios,  for  you 
know  what  my  spirits  are  at  Liberty  Hall,  Chesington.’  • 

But  her  high  spirits  were  kept  in  check  by  a  sensitiveness 
which  sometimes  resulted  in  shyness,  and  by  a  sweet  and 
loving  temper,  which,  combined  with  intense  susceptibihty  and 
instinctive  intelligence,  gave  her  so  much  charm  that  every¬ 
one  who  knew  her  liked  her.  Hers  was  a  character  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  realise  without  knowing  in  hfe, 
for  print  does  not  convey  the  mobility  of  feature  and  the 
glance  and  light  of  the  eye.  Fanny  Burney  in  this  respect 
resembles  George  Selwyn,  who  to  his  contemporaries  was 
the  most  humorous  and  amusing  of  men,  but  whose  stories 
now  often  seem  poor,  and  whose  reputation  for  wit  one  always 
thinks  must  have  been  overrated.  But  men  like  Johnson 
and  Burke,  not  to  speak  of  women  like  Mrs.  Delany  and 
Mrs.  Thrale,  would  never  have  had  so  enthusiastic  an  affec¬ 
tion  for  any  girl  as  they  had  for  Fanny  Burney  unless  she 
possessed  a  personal  charm  which  we,  her  descendants,  cannot 
possibly  appreciate.  If,  however,  this  tradition  of  individual 
charm  were  all  that  remained  of  Fanny  Burney,  she  would  now 
be  little  more  than  a  name,  but  she  was  fortunate  to  have  been 
bom  with  some  unique  intellectual  characteristics.  She  was 
gifted  with  an  extraordinarily  quick  perception  of  the  more  super¬ 
ficial  aspects  of  character,  and  she  was  endowed  with  an  abnormal 
desire  and  capacity  to  record  her  mental  impressions.  She 
was  only  sixteen  when  she  began  what  is  known  as  her  ‘  Early 
‘  Diary,’  and  one  of  the  first  passages  which  she  wrote  in  the 
summer-house  at  King’s  Lynn  was  this  : 

*  I  always  spend  the  evening,  sometimes  all  the  afternoon,  in  this 
sweet  cabin — except  sometimes,  when  unusually  thoughtful,  I 
prefer  the  garden. ...  I  cannot  express  the  pleasure  I  have  in  writing 


*  Early  Diary,  i.  31S. 
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down  my  thoughts,  at  the  very  moment — my  opinion  of  people 
when  I  nrst  see  them,  and  how  I  alter  or  how  1  confirm  myself  in 
it,  and  I  am  much  deceived  in  my  foresight  if  I  shall  not  have  very 
great  delight  in  reading  this  living  proof  of  my  manner  of  passing 
my  time,  my  sentiments,  my  thoughts  of  people  I  know,  and  a 
thousand  other  things  in  future.’  * 

This  inborn  love  of  the  observation  of  character  was  in  process 
of  constant  cultivation  from  the  time  she  could  write  a  word,  and 
both  it  and  the  desire  to  record  what  she  calls  her  ‘  opinion  ’ — a 
result  not  of  analytical  judgment  but  of  abnormal  perception, 
‘  an  instinct  throned  in  reason’s  place  ’ — were  so  keen  that 
ahe  found  material  in  the  slightest  circumstances  of  daily 
domestic  and  social  existence,  which  possessed  the  least  human 
interest,  so  that  she  was  enabled  to  compile  a  lively  chronicle 
of  exceeding  value  to  the  student  of  Engbsh  society.  She 
wrote  from  childhood  to  extreme  old  age  a  diary  and  some 
letters,  which  give  a  picture  of  her  friends  and  acquaintances 
and  of  her  social  environment,  and  of  the  personal  character¬ 
istics  of  those  whom  she  met  from  day  to  day,  and  from  week  to 
week.  She  also  wrote  five  novels,  now  of  value  and  interest 
chiefly  because  they  are  supplementary  to  her  own  records, 
and  unquestionably  present  in  the  form  of  stories  a  collection 
of  typical  characters.  Fanny  Burney  is  the  heroine  of  each. 
She  is  both  Evelina  and  Cecilia,  and  Evelina  and  Cecilia  are 
Fanny  Burney  in  a  series  of  imaginary  situations,  saying  and 
writing  what  Fanny  Burney  would  say  and  write  under  the  like 
circumstances.  ‘  She  found  in  the  abilities  of  Mrs.  Delvile 
‘  sources  inexhaustible  of  entertainment.’  For  Mrs.  Delvile  read 
Mrs.  Thrale  or  Mrs.  Montagu,  and  fiction  at  once  becomes  fact. 
Most  of  the  characters  whom  her  heroines  meet  in  the  course 
of  so  much  of  their  lives  as  she  presents  to  us  are  people  with 
those  outward  characteristics,  more  or  less  emphasised,  whom 
Fanny  Burney  has  seen  or  spoken  to  or  been  told  of.  Mr.  Briggs, 
the  miser  in  ‘  Cecilia,’  is  as  much  a  true  character — it  has  been 
said  that  he  was  drawn  from  Nollekens  the  sculptor — as  ‘  Mr. 
‘  Turbulent  ’  in  the  ‘  Diary,’  otherwise  the  Reverend  Charles  de 
Guiffardiere,  the  Queen’s  French  reader,  who  seems  to  have  tried 
to  carry  on  a  ridiculous  fiirtation  by  a  mixture  of  rodomontade 
and  sentiment.  In  fact,  the  mere  sight  of  a  man  or  woman  in 
society  without  an  actual  personal  knowledge  was  sufficient 
foundation  on  which  Fanny  Burney’s  lively  imagination  could 
construct  a  character,  probably,  with  her  acute  perception, 
more  or  less  true  to  life. 


♦  Early  Diary,  i.  13. 
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The  first  two  of  her  novels,  ‘  Evelina  ’  and  ‘  Cecilia,’  brought 
her  fame  with  her  contemporaries,  ‘  Evelina  ’  to  some  extent 
with  her  successors.  It  was  published  (1777)  at  the  very 
moment  when  a  story  which  was  throughout  true  to  life, 
however  slight  in  plot,  responded  to  a  popular  and  as  yet  un¬ 
satisfied  desire  which  arose  out  of  a  complex  state  of  public 
feeling,  and  to  which  all  kinds  of  names  have  been  given  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  particular  way  in  which  it  manifested  itself ;  sometimes 
it  is  romanticism,  sometimes  revivalism.  ‘  Evelina  ’  as  a  story 
is  extremely  slight,  and  has  been  surpassed  over  and  over  again, 
but  it  had  the  supreme  merit  of  being  realistic  and  readable, 
domestic  and  decent,  and  it  is  the  first  of  a  distinct  class  of 
fiction  to  which  the  stories  of  Jane  Austen  and  Susan  Ferrier 
were  the  immediate  successors.  Gossip  is  but  the  aggregate 
of  the  fragmentary  odds  and  ends  of  personal  and  local  life, 
and  in  ‘  Evelina  ’  and  in  ‘  Cecilia  ’  Fanny  Burney  weaved  into 
a  narrative  the  bits  of  gossip  and  the  individual  impressions 
which,  by  themselves,  if  vivaciously  told  of  real  people,  would 
have  entertained;  formed  into  stories,  connected  by  even  a 
slight  thread  of  mild  personal  adventure,  they  delighted.  England 
in  the  eighteenth  century  was  characterised  by  common  sense ; 
while  the  growing  middle  class  was  sick  of  formalism,  it  was 
equally  unappreciative  of  Rousseau’s  state  of  nature ;  some 
sentimental  novels,  whose  writers  without  ability  were  faintly 
formal  and  timidly  realistic,  were  all  that  filled  the  place 
vacated  and  the  void  left  by  Richardson  and  Fielding.  Then 
at  this  fortunate  moment  Fanny  Burney  published  a 
story  which  was  marked  throughout  by  truth,  in  which  the 
characters  were  lifelike  and  typical,  so  that  every  reader  knew 
one  or  more  as  soon  as  he  opened  the  book,  which  was  written 
in  a  simple  style  without  stifiness  or  affectation,  and  which, 
to  use  a  modem  phrase,  could  be  left  on  every  drawing-room 
table. 

Fanny  Bumey  instantly  became  famous.  Critics  were  few 
in  those  days,  and  the  verdict  of  one  or  two  journals,  as  the 
‘  Monthly  ’  and  the  ‘  Critical  Review,’  was  sufficient  to  in- 
fiuence  the  intelligent  and  not  numerous  body  of  readers  who 
formed  the  novel-reading  public.  The  same  public  was  greatly 
affected  by  the  personal  opinion  of  a  few  leading  men  and  women. 
Johnson’s  decision,  for  example,  was  final : 

‘  “  Has  Mrs.  Montam,”  he  said  to  her,  “  read  *  Evelina  ’  ?  ” 

*  “  No,  sir,  not  yet,  but  I  shall  undoubtedly,  for  I  feel  the  greatest 
eagerness  to  read  it.” 

“  I  am  very  sorry,  madam/’  replied  he,  “  that  you  have  not  read 
it  already,  because  you  cannot  speak  of  it  with  a  full  conviction  of 
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ita  merit ;  which,  I  believe,  when  you  have  read  it,  you  will  find 
great  pleasure  in  acknowledging.”  ’  * 

After  this  judgement  one  who  wished  to  be  considered  as 
intellectual  could  only  praise  both  the  novel  and  the  novelist, 
and  so  Mrs,  Montagu  speedily  added  to  the  chorus  which  Burke 
led.  Besides,  Fanny  Bumey  was,  through  her  father’s  large 
circle  of  friends,  one  of  the  very  body  which  formed  the  arbiters 
of  literary  merit  among  the  middle  class.  ‘  Evelina,’  as  soon  as 
it  was  known  she  had  written  it,  gave  her  so  assured  a  position 
in  it,  and  made  her  so  much  one  of  this  coterie,  that  any  book 
which  she  subsequently  published  was  certain  of  success,  how¬ 
ever  far  it  might  fall  below  the  standard  of  her  first  and  most 
spontaneous  work. 

‘Cecilia’  (1782),  as  a  story,  was  more  ambitious  than 
‘  Evelina.’  It  was  at  once  longer  and  duller.  Happily  for  her 
reputation,  Fanny  Bumey  adopted  the  form  of  letters  for 
the  presentation  of  the  story  of  ‘  Evelina,’  and  she  was  thus 
able  to  transfer  to  it  all  the  qualities  which  make  her  Diary 
so  agreeable,  for  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  Diary  is 
partially  correspondence.  The  ‘  Early  Diary  ’  was  supposed 
to  be  addressed  to  ‘  A  certain  Miss  Nobody,’  for  to  ‘  Nobody 
‘can  I  be  wholly  unreserved — to  Nobody  can  I  reveal  every 
‘thought,  every  wish  of  my  heart,  with  the  most  unlimited 
‘  confidence,  the  most  unremitting  sincerity.’ 

The  later  Diary  was  sent  to  her  sister  Susan,  and  to  Daddy 
Crisp,  who  in  his  turn  passed  it  on  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Gast,  to 
amuse  her  dull  days  at  Burford,  but  always  in  writing  it  Fanny 
Bumey  has  in  mind  an  imaginary  correspondent,  and  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  her  life,  from  the  moment  she  put 
her  pen  to  her  paper,  she  always  felt  that  she  was  in  com¬ 
munion  with  an  absolutely  sympathetic  friend  whether  she  was 
L  writing  or  not  to  an  actual  person,  and  in  her  imagination  the 

[  receiver  of  her  confidences  thought,  felt  and  acted  like  herself, 

j  She  was  sixty-seven  when  she  wrote  the  touching  and  vivid, 

I  yet  perfectly  simple,  ‘Narrative  of  the  illness  and  death  of 
‘  General  d’Arblay.’  She  recalls  the  history  of  her  ‘  beloved 
!  ‘  husband’s  last  iUness.  Ever  present  as  it  is  to  me,  it  mil  be 

I  ‘  a  relief  to  set  it  down.’  f  She  sets  it  down,  feeling  as  though 

she  were,  as  she  writes,  receiving  the  soothing  condolence  of 
the  reader.  Habit  by  that  time  had  made  such  imaginary 
communication  a  necessity,  a  habit  which  in  the  first  instance 
was  based  on  a  natural  reserve  of  disposition  which  hesitated 
to  give  confidence  to  friends  in  person,  though  it  was,  every 

*  Diary,  Vol.  vi.  124.  t  Diary,  ed.  A.  Dobson,  vi.  355. 
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moment,  keenly  seeking  for  sympathy.  But  a  writer  with 
this  temperament  who  also  possessed  the  keenest  power  of 
observation,  and  considerable  capacity  of  epistolary  expression, 
could  not  fail  to  write  a  diary  certain  to  be,  though  she  knew 
it  not,  of  permanent  value,  or  a  story  in  the  form  in  which 
‘  Evelina  ’  was  composed,  sure  of  almost  equal  fame. 

But  ‘  Cecilia  ’  is  in  the  orthodox  form,  and  consequently  loses 
the  personal  note  and  the  charming  simplicity  of  ‘  Evelina  ’ ; 
it  is  too  long  and  is  overlaid  with  Johnsonian  moralisings  which 
have  nothing  of  his  penetrating  sagacity,  and  are  mere  common¬ 
places  wrapt  in  sententious  sentences.  Fanny  Burney’s  personal 
love  and  admiration  for  the  sage  unfortunately  caused  her 
to  try  to  adopt  his  literary  style,  with  the  result  that  she  very 
largely  spoiled  not  only  ‘  Cecilia,’  and  ruined  her  subsequent 
books,  as  well  as  the  Memoir  of  her  Father,  by  trying  with  a 
child’s  strength  to  draw  the  bow  of  Ulysses.  Fortunately, 
when  she  took  up  her  pen  to  write  a  piece  of  her  Diary,  or  a  letter, 
sh^  was  always  wholly  herself  and  entirely  natural.  In  ‘  Cecilia  ’ 
also  the  dialogue  is  generally  dull  and  unreal,  so  that  the  book 
lives  less  from  its  merits  as  a  work  of  fiction,  though,  curiously 
enough,  interest  in  the  heroine  is  kept  throughout  mildly  moving, 
than  from  the  fact  that  it  continues  with  greater  elaboration 
the  picture  of  eighteenth-century  society  which  was  begun  in 
her  first  book. 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  her  celebrity  in  her  own  and  later 
times,  Faimy  Burney  caimot  be  considered  as  a  famous  woman 
of  letters,  and  it  was  certainly  bold  to  include  one  who 
is  primarily  a  diarist  in  a  series  which  should  be  confined  to 
men  and  women  of  true  literary  pre-eminence.  We  doubt  if 
any  other  writer  of  to-day  than  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  with  his 
wide  knowledge  of  eighteenth-century  life  and  literature,  and 
his  pleasant  style,  so  suited  to  the  tale  of  Fanny  Burney’s  life, 
could  have  produced  so  readable  and  interesting  a  biography : 
interesting,  one  must  admit,  quite  as  much  from  its  account  of 
Fanny  Burney’s  noteworthy  contemporaries  and  friends  as  from 
the  story  of  her  own  career.  The  biography  of  Fanny  Burney 
is  for  this  reason  more  important  and  attractive  than  that  of 
the  same  author’s  ‘  Richardson.’  Each  of  these  books  seems 
to  throw  doubt  on  the  propriety  of  the  increase  of  the  series 
knovm  as  ‘  English  Men  of  Letters,’  by  books  other  than  those 
which  should  carry  on  the  series  chronologically,  by  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  pre-eminent  men  of  letters  who  have  died  since  the 
publication  of  the  original  series — as  Tennyson,  Browning,  and 
Matthew  Arnold,  who  belong  to  the  same  standard  as  the  select  ■ 
gathering  edited  by  Mr.  John  Morley.  Mr.  Dobson’s  freedom 
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from  official  work  has  also  enabled  him  to  edit  the  new  edition 
of  the  later  Diary  of  Madame  d’Arblay,  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  that  the  work  could  not  have  been  better  done.  In  the 
preface  to  the  last  volume  Mr.  Dobson  defends  himself  or  his 
publishers  against  the  adverse  criticism  that  the  ‘  Early  Diary  ’ 
should  have  been  included  in  a  new  edition.  Mr.  Dobson’s 
defence  is  that  the  ‘  Early  Diary  ’  was  published  so  lately  as  1889 
and  was  properly  edited,  indexed,  and  annotated.  Although 
this  cannot  be  denied,  we  think  that  this  opportunity  should 
have  been  taken  to  issue  the  two  Diaries  in  a  single  edition, 
since  one  is,  in  fact,  the  continuation  and  a  part  of  the  other. 
But  after  aU  this  is  a  minor  matter,  and  we  entirely  agree  with 
Mr.  Dobson  when  we  come  to  his  notes,  that  notes  to  a  book 
of  this  kind,  as  we  said  when  reviewing  the  new  edition  of  ‘  Wal- 
‘  pole’s  Letters,’  should  not  be  too  full,  and  that  to  give  informa¬ 
tion  about  every  obscure  person  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Diary 
is  unnecessary.  We  can  sincerely  congratulate  Mr.  Dobson 
on  work  which  will  keep  his  name  in  remembrance  ad  long  as 
anyone  reads  books  on  the  eighteenth  century. 

To  return,  however,  to  Mr.  Dobson’s  heroine.  As  we  have 
already  said,  Fanny  Burney  gained  her  fame  as  a  novelist  among 
her  contemporaries  very  much  from  the  particular  moment  at 
which  her  first  two  novels  were  published,  and  she  was  able  to 
retain  it  in  a  succeeding  century  partly  because  she  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  a  new  generation  by  the  virulent  attack  of  Croker 
in  the  ‘  Quarterly  Review  ’  of  1842  on  her  ‘  Diary  and  Letters,’ 
and  by  the  admirable  and  enduring  essay  of  Lord  Macaulay  in 
this  Review. 

For  ten  years  after  the  publication  of  ‘  Cecilia  ’  Faimy  Burney 
published  nothing,  and  with  that  book,  when  she  was  only 
thirty,  her  life  as  a  popular  writer  of  fiction  came  to  an  end. 
During  the  five  years,  1786-91,  which  succeeded  this  unfruitful 
period,  when  she  was  a  lady-in-waiting,  or,  strictly  speaking. 
Dresser  to  the  Queen,  the  author  of  the  most  popular  of  con¬ 
temporary  books  was  a  second-class  Court  official,  in  fact  a 
lady’s-maid  and  nothing  more.  Two  years  after  she  gave  up 
her  appointment  she  had  fallen  in  love  with  that  charming  exile 
Monsieur  d’Arblay,  and  from  the  date  of  her  marriage  in  1793 
she  was  primarily  occupied  with  her  duties  as  a  housewife  and 
a  mother  in  cottege  homes  in  Surrey.  It  was  during  the  first 
period  of  her  married  life  that  she  published  ‘  Camilla  ’  (1796) 
by  subscription,  a  story  which  had  a  splendid  succes  d’estime 
financially,  but  which  her  friends  and  admirers  paid  for  and 
could  not  read.  ‘  The  Wanderer  ’  (1814)  was  equally  successhxl 
as  a  monetary  speculation,  but  a  greater  fiasco  from  a  literary 
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point  of  view.  Clearly  it  is  only  as  a  depictor  of  contemporary 
life  that  Fanny  Burney  is  entitled  to  posthumous  fame,  and  as 
such  she  will  continue  to  rank  with  Walpole  and  a  long  way 
above  Mrs.  Delany  and  George  Selwyn.  It  is  mainly  as  a 
painter  of  eighteenth-century  life  that  it  is  worth  while  now 
to  regard  her ;  as  a  writer  of  fiction  she  has  been  criticised  and 
estimated  till  her  individual  position  and  her  place  in  relation 
to  the  growth  of  the  English  novel  are  so  clear  that  nothing  more 
is  left  to  be  said. 

Without  Fanny  Burney’s  two  Diaries  and  her  Letters, 
supplemented  by  the  studies  of  men  and  women  in  her  novels, 
we  should  know  much  less  of  three  phases  of  English  eighteenth- 
century  life — of  the  educated  London  middle  class,  which  one 
may  subdivide  into  the  higher  literary,  artistic  and  dramatic 
group,  and  the  more  purely  social  group ;  of  Court  life ;  and  of 
the  abnormal  and  ephemeral  social  phenomenon  which  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  flight  of  the  French  emigres  to  England  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  Revolution. 

Fanny  Burney  was  born  one  of  the  true  middle  class 
when  the  best  part  of  that  section  of  English  society  both  in 
London  and  in  the  large  provincial  towns  was  endeavouring  to 
become  cultivated,  and  was  breaking  out  of  the  narrow  social 
and  intellectual  bounds  within  which  it  had  hitherto  been  con¬ 
tent  to  live.  The  character  of  her  father,  his  versatility  and 
love  of  music,  and  his  energy  and  his  sociability,  stimulated 
her  natural  intelligence,  while  the  whole  Burney  family  was 
marked  aUke  by  ‘  sweetness  and  light.’  Fanny  Burney  was 
thus  a  typical  middle-class  girl  of  the  new  order,  and  she  was 
always  seeking  in  her  Diary  and  novels  to  emphasise  the  delight 
of  wit,  intelligence  and  refinement.  ‘  The  dehcacy  of  her  mind,’ 
she  writes  when  describing  the  position  of  Cecilia  on  the  death 
of  her  old  friend  Mrs.  Charlton,  ‘  and  the  refinement  of  her  ideas 
‘  had  now  rendered  her  fastidious,  and  she  would  have  looked 
‘  out  for  elegancies  and  talents  to  which  Mrs.  Charlton  had  no 
‘  pretensions,  but  those  who  live  in  the  country  have  little  power 
‘  oL’selection ;  confined  to  a  small  circle,  they  must  be  content 
‘  with  what  it  offers.’  *  In  this  last  commonplace  remark  we  see 
the  influence  of  Johnson;  but  Fanny  Burney  did  not  practise 
what  she  preached:  her  ideal  was  to  find  friends  who  had 
delicacy  of  mind  and  refinement  of  ideas.  She  possessed  each 
herself,  and  each  was  in  a  more  or  less  degree  characteristic  of 
the  new  woman  of  the  day,  and  each  quality,  among  some, 
was  exaggerated  into  prudery  and  affectation  and  hidden  con- 


*  Cecilia,  bk.  iii.  ch.  ix. 
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tempt  for  plain  common  sense,  which  was  sometimes  unfor¬ 
tunately  wanting  in  those  who  prided  themselves  on  their  wit 
and  learning.  But  Fanny  Burney  never  ran  to  extremes,  she 
was  blessed  with  such  quickness  of  perception  that  she  could 
not  become  either  a  blue-stocking  or  a  tonish  lady.  Both  by 
character  and  education  she  was  thoroughly  able  to  understand 
and  to  depict  phases  in  this  developement  of  this  part  of  English 
society.  The  seeking  after  light  is  exemplified  by  the  con¬ 
temptuous  pleasure  with  which  she  depicts  stupidity  and  boorish¬ 
ness  ;  the  well-to-do  Branghton  family,  from  the  shop  in  Snow 
Hill,  with  their  vulgarity  and  intellectual  provincialism,  their 
limited  stock  of  ideas,  their  class  prejudices,  and  their  want  of 
taste,  are  to  her  vividly  typical  of  the  most  disagreeable  section 
of  city  mercantile  society.  And,  when  she  makes  old  Briggs 
exclaim  to  Cecilia,  ‘  Books  !  What  do  you  want  with  boolm  ? 

‘  do  no  good  ;  all  lost  time  ;  words  get  no  cash,’  she  is  holding 
up  to  ridicule  a  whole  class  of  men  who  are  yet  by  no  means 
extinct.  The  satisfaction  with  which  she  narrates  examples 
of  polite  humour  and  superficial  cleverness  is  equally  evident 
all  through  her  books. 

Again  the  tone  of  the  middle  class  of  the  eighteenth  century 
is  obvious  alike  in  her  appreciation  of  mere  accomplishments, 
and  in  her  absurd  delineations  of  the  aristocracy  and  those 
who  were  allied  to  it.  She  feels  that  peers  and  peeresses  belong 
to  a  rank  above  hers,  she  is  instantly  in  awe  of  them,  and  yet 
she  has  for  them  the  jealousy  of  the  professional  and  trading 
classes.  From  her  ignorance  of  them  she  makes  the  amiable 
Lord  Orville  a  perfectly  colourless  peer,  while  Sir  Clement 
Willoughby  and  Sir  Robert  Floyer  are  conventional  aristocratic 
rakes.  For  the  bad  opinion  which  was  held  of  the  nobility, 
they  had  only  themselves  to  thank.  The  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry  was  positively  proud  of  his  vices,  and  when  Dr.  Burney 
lived  at  Lynn,  he  was  one  of  those  who  assembled  roimd  the 
third  Lord  Orford’s  table  at  Haughton,  at  the  head  of  which 
always  sat  a  person  named  Patty ;  everyone  ‘  addressed  her 
‘  by  the  same  free  appellation.’  Fanny  Burney  was  so  quick 
and  observant  that  she  caught  in  an  instant  everything  which 
Dr.  Burney  said,  and  while  Lord  Orford  would  thus  sit  to  her 
as  a  rake,  Fulk  Greville,  who  was  alwa)^  trying  to  be  uncommon, 
and  who  called  everything  that  was  conventional  ‘  fogrum,’ 
^  equally  the  typical  man  of  the  ‘  ton.’  Mr.  Delvile,  who 
is  presented  as  an  aristocrat,  says  to  his  son  of  an  Eton 
and  Oxford  friend :  ‘  We  know  he  is  not  a  man  of  rank,  and 
‘  whatever  he  may  be  he  cannot  become  a  man  of  family,  and 
‘consequently  for  Mortimer  Delvile  he  is  no  companion,’  is 
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depicted  with  such  exaggeration  in  his  pride  and  pomposity 
that  he  becomes  a  burlesque  of  reality.  But  the  very  exaggera¬ 
tion  arises  because  the  writer  regards  the  aristocracy  as  a  class 
distinct  from  and  higher  than  her  own,  whom  she  supposes  to 
speak  and  act  differently,  and  to  have  manners  and  feelings  as 
grandiose  as  their  equipages.  Yet  at  the  same  time  she  is  jealous 
of  them,  so  that  while  she  envies  she  holds  them  up  to  contempt. 

She  writes  of  the  aristocracy  as  men  and  women  of  the  middle 
classes  talked  of  them,  and  we  can  see  quite  clearly  the  social  I. 
relations  then  existing  between  two  great  sections  of  the  English  » 
people,  their  approaching  proximity,  the  gradual  breaking  of  E 
long  existing  social  barriers,  respect  and.  contempt,  timidity  E 
and  envy,  doubt  and  ambition  on  the  one  side,  condescension 
and  politeness,  arbitrariness  and  a  perception  of  a  new  power 
on  the  other.  Yet  this  middle-class  young  woman,  with  her 
intellectual  ambition  and  suburban  prejudices,  became  a  Court 
lady,  and  filled  a  place  which  was  one  of  those  which  should 
have  been  occupied  by  a  daughter  of  an  impecunious  peer. 

No  wonder  that  she  was  never  tired  of  writing  of  the  kind¬ 
ness  and  condescension  of  George  III.  and  his  Queen.  These 
celestial  potentates,  whom  the  middle  class  still  regarded  with 
awe,  were  always  speaking  and  acting  like  men  and  women 
from  Leicester  Fields  and  St.  Martin’s  Street,  but  their  resem¬ 
blance  to  common  mortals  always  seemed  to  Fanny  Bumey 
the  result  of  some  superhuman  qualities.  When  one  notes  how 
month  after  month  she  could  continue  to  write  of  George  III. 
as  if  he  were  of  different  mind  and  matter  from  other  men,  one 
can  feel  how  difficult  was  the  task  of  Charles  Fox  and  the  Reform 
party,  for  the  King  was  largely  supported  in  his  political  action  not 
by  a  popular  belief  in  his  sagacity,  but  by  a  blind  and  unreasoned 
idea  in  the  necessary  virtue  and  wisdom  of  the  occupant  of  the 
throne.  Single  passages  scarcely  convey  this  feeling  adequately 
to  a  reader,  but  it  is  perceptible  in  Fanny  Burney’s  relation 
of  her  visit  to  Buckingham  Palace,  after  she  had  given  up  her 
place  at  Court,  on  the  King’s  birthday  in  1792.  She  begins  by 
a  kind  of  mild  invocation  :  ‘  June  4.  The  birthday  of  our  truly 
‘  good  King.’  Then  she  goes  on  : 

‘  As  His  Majesty  had  himself  given  me,  when  I  saw  him  after  the 
Queen’s  birthday,  an  implied  reproach  for  not  presenting  myself  at 
the  palace  that  day,  I  determined  not  to  incur  a  similar  censure  on 
this,  especially  as  I  hold  my  admission  on  such  a  national  festival, 
a  real  happiness,  as  well  as  honour,  when  it  is  to  see  themselves.’ 

The  diarist  next  describes  her  dress  and  the  manner  of  approach¬ 
ing  the  palace,  and  how  she  was  received  by  Princess  Elizabeth 
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and  then  is  ushered  into  the  state  drawing-room,  where  she 
finds  the  Queen,  ‘  her  head  attired  for  the  drawing-room  superbly, 

‘  but  the  Court  dress,  as  usual,  remaining  to  be  put  on  at  St. 

‘  James.’  The  Queen  was  as  pleasant  and  friendly  as  ever ;  she 
‘smiled  upon  me  most  graciously,’  says  the  gratified  visitor, 
and  then  the  King  entered.  ‘  I  motioned  to  retreat,  but  calling 
out  “  What,  Miss  Bumey  !  ”  the  King  came  up  to  me,  and 
‘  inquired  how  I  did :  and  began  talking  to  me  so  pleasantly, 

‘  so  gaily,  so  kindly,  even,  that  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  remain- 
‘  ing,  and  of  gathering  courage  to  offer  my  good  wishes  and  warm 
‘  fervent  prayers  for  this  day.  He  deigned  to  hear  me  very 
‘  benignly,  or  made  believe  he  did,  for  I  did  not  make  my 
‘  harangue  very  audibly,  but  he  must  be  sure  of  its  purport.’ 
The  King,  like  a  good-natured  elderly  gentleman,  told  his 
trembling  visitor  that  she  had  grown  ‘  qxiite  fat,’  and  measured 
her  arm  with  his  spread  thumb  and  forefinger,  and,  says  Fanny, 
‘the  whole  of  his  manner  showed  his  perfect  approbation  of 
‘  the  step  I  had  taken,  of  presenting  myself  in  the  Royal  presence 
‘  on  this  auspicious  day.’  *  The  suggestion  of  a  retreat  when 
the  Sovereign  enters,  the  gathered  courage,  the  warm  fervent 
prayers,  the  idea  that  he  deigned  to  hear  his  subject  benignly, 
the  happy  certainty  of  his  perfect  approbation,  all  indicate  the 
feelings  of  an  inferior  being  before  one  who  could  do  no  wrong, 
and  they  were  described  not  by  a  timid  country  girl,  but  by  an 
intelligent  lady  who  had  served  for  several  years  in  the  royal 
household,  who  had  been  behind  the  scenes  in  the  palace,  and 
who  at  home  was  the  friend  of  Burke  and  Windham,  and  was 
accustomed  not  only  to  hear  frank  political  conversation,  but 
to  take  part  in  it.  In  fact,  in  the  very  month  in  which  she 
paid  her  respects  to  the  King  on  his  birthday,  she  tells  us  how 
‘  Mrs.  Crewe,  my  father,  and  myself  spent  the  evening  together 
‘  a  Uttle  in  talking  politics,’  and  Mrs.  Crewe,  be  it  remembered, 
was  a  friend  of  Fox  and  the  reigning  toast  of  the  Whig  party, 
‘  Mrs.  Crewe  and  Buff  and  Blue  ’  always  evoking  enthusiasm. 
If  Fanny  Burney  had  this  feeling  we  need  not  wonder  that  Lord 
North  was  so  long  Prime  Minister. 

Fanny  Bumey,  though  living  in  a  literary  society,  regarding 
culture  and  literary  attainments  as  the  best  things  in  the  world, 
was  neither  a  blue-stocking  nor  a  Gmb  Street  hack,  and  she  was 
as  different  from  Mrs.  Montagu  with  her  ostentatious  functions, 
her  learning  and  wit,  her  parties  and  her  grand  air,  as  from 
Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  full  of  her  horses  and  her  hunting,  and  the 
last  love  affair  in  high  life,  or  the  captivating  and  accomplished 
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Lady  Di  Beauclerk.  She  pictures  for  us  quite  another  kind  of 
society  than  that  in  which  these  and  other  vivacious  ladies  figured, 
and  which  many  people  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  regarding 
as  representative  of  the  temper  of  the  age.  One  of  this  section 
of  society,  Lady  Diana  herself,  occasionally  flits  across  the  pages 
of  the  Diary,  as  when  Burke  describes  the  unhappiness  of  hei 
life,  as  he  points  out  her  house.  But,  though  they  are  living 
at  the  same  time  and  in'  the  same  town,  those  who  belonged  to 
the  fashionable  group  are  unacquainted  with  that  portion  of 
a  purely  middle-class  society  which  was  fond  of  letters,  enjoyed 
wit  without  coarseness,  and  laughed  at  the  affectation  of  the 
jyrcdeuse  as  much  as  at  the  coimtry  woman’s  want  of  manners. 
Nevertheless,  Fanny  Burney  reflects,  too,  the  influence  of  Mrs. 
Montagu  and  her  society,  whose  learning,  wit,  and  wealth, 
united  to  a  perfectly  apostolic  desire  to  spread  the  worship  of 
culture,  made  her  a  power  greater  than  in  these  days  it  is  easy 
to  realise.  ‘  I  should,’  Faimy  Burney  said  when  Mrs.  Thrale 
asked  her  if  she  wished  to  see  this  celebrated  lady,  ‘  be  the  most 
‘  insensible  of  all  animals  not  to  like  to  see  our  sex’s  glory.’ 
But  while  Fanny  Burney  could  appreciate  the  value  of  Mrs. 
Montagu’s  intentions  and  her  undoubted  ability,  she  was  too 
shrewd  not  to  perceive  her  shortcomings,  for  she  goes  on  to 
remark  :  ‘  A  woman  of  such  celebrity  in  the  literary  world  would 
‘  be  the  last  I  should  covet  to  converse  with,  though  one  of 
‘  the  first  I  should  wish  to  listen  to.’  Yet  the  modest  little 
girl  who  in  her  first  interview,  when  ‘  Evelina  ’  was  mentioned, 
‘  began  a  vehement  nose-blowing  for  the  benefit  of  handker- 
‘  chiefing  my  face,’  and  when  she  was  finally  disclosed  as  the 
authoress  of  ‘  Evelina  ’  to  the  lady  whom  Mr.  Crisp  called  not 
good-naturedly  ‘  a  professed  female  wit,  authoress  and  Msecenas 
‘  into  the  bargain,’  took,  she  says,  to  her  heels  and  ran  out  of 
the  room  with  the  utmost  trepidation,  was  destined  to  do  far 
more  to  spread  culture  than  the  lady  who  at  the  moment  gave 
herself  the  airs  of  a  literary  queen,  who  was  ostentatious  in 
company,  and  the  moment  she  saw  a  stranger  tried  to  impress 
him  with  her  powers. 

Fanny  Burney  was  the  most  typical,  as  she  was  the  most 
remarkable,  of  this  modest  but  important  and  influential  and 
imostentatious  but  not  large  body;  but  she  had  many  com¬ 
panions.  Her  sister  Susan  (Mrs.  Phillips),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lock  of 
Norbury  Park,  Lady  Hesketh — the  cousin  and  friend  of  Cowper, 
Mr.  Crisp,  Faimy  Burney’s  affectionate  and  sagacious  adviser, 
each  of  these,  not  to  mention  others,  forms  one  of  a  group  repre¬ 
senting  a  growing  class.  They  did  not  gamble,  and  they  were 
not  sportsmen  or  sportswomen;  they  liked  art  and  they  especially 
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appreciated  Reynolds,  and  they  went  to  the  opera  if  they  were 
Londoners,  not  because  it  was  fashionable,  but  because  they 
enjoyed  music.  They  lived  comfortably,  but  without  show, 
and  they  were  lovers  of  literature  without  being  either  pedants 
or  blue-stockings.  They  had  much  more  appreciation  of  simple 
country  pleasures  and  rural  landscape  than  either  the  aristo¬ 
cracy  who  owned  castles  or  the  squires  who  hunted  foxes,  and 
if  they  wanted  a  change  they  preferred  Bath  to  any  other  place. 
Of  this  city  they  were  the  mainstay,  for  it  gave  them  some  of 
the  best  pleasures  of  London  with  some  of  the  most  attractive 
parts  of  rural  life. 

All  these  different  phases,  ideas,  and  feelings  Fanny  Burney 
accurately  portrayed.  It  is  the  combination  of  this  power 
of  reflection  with  her  own  distinction  as  a  type,  and  the  fact 
that  she  was  a  charming  and  loveable  creature,  that  has  made 
Fanny  Burney,  what  we  may  fairly  call  her,  a  literary  immortal. 

The  ‘  Evelina  ’  period  of  Fanny  Burney’s  life,  as  it  may  be 
termed,  is  that  which  will  always  most  attract  us ;  then  she 
delighted  in  mere  existence,  her  natural  gaiety  of  heart  had  full 
play,  and  her  happiness  touches  those  she  describes  as  it  were 
with  a  pleasant  and  softening  light.  Johnson  is  not  sour  and 
dogmatic,  to  Fanny  Burney  he  was  ever  kind  and  clear-sighted. 
Her  own  playfulness  affected  him.  When  Mrs.  Thrale  tells  him 
the  first  time  that  Fanny  Burney  dines  at  Streatham  with  him 
in  1778,  where  he  was  then  almost  a  permanent  guest,  that  she 
supposes  he  is  too  proud  to  eat  a  mutton  pie,  ‘  Yes,’  he  says 
almost  archly,  ‘  I  am  too  proud  now  to  eat  of  it,  sitting  by  Miss 
‘  Burney  makes  me  very  proud  to  day.’  His  reputation  for 
disagreeable  sayings  may  make  the  young  novelist  uncomfort¬ 
able,  so  he  sets  her  at  her  ease.  ‘  1  say  strange  things,  but  I 
‘  mean  no  harm,’  he  tells  her,  revealing  in  half  a  dozen  words 
a  feature  of  his  character  which  the  preservation  of  all  Ids  dog¬ 
matic  and  disagreeable  sa3dngs  has  helped  to  hide  from  us. 
Sometimes  he  showed  a  curious  mixture  of  tenderness  for  his 
young  protegee,  and  prejudiced  criticism  of  others,  which  he 
was  evidently  trying  to  repress  lest  he  should  puzzle  and  disturb 
the  young  writer.  We  can  see  these  conflicting  traits  in  one 
of  Fanny  Burney’s  descriptions  : 

‘  While  we  were  yet  reading  this  “  Rambler,”  Dr.  Johnson  came 
in ;  we  told  him  what  we  were  about. 

‘  “  Ah,  madam  !  ”  cried  he,  “  Goldsmith  was  not  scrupulous  ; 
but  he  would  have  been  a  great  man  had  he  known  the  real  value  of 
his  own  internal  resources.” 

‘  “  Miss  Burney,”  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  “  is  fond  of  his  ‘  Vicar  of 
Wakefield ;  ’  and  so  am  I— don’t  you  like  it,  sir  ?  ” 
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‘  “  No,  madam,  it  is  very  faulty ;  there  is  nothing  of  real  life  in 
it,  and  very  little  of  nature.  It  is  a  mere  fanciful  performance.” 

‘  He  then  seated  himself  upon  a  sofa,  and  calhng  to  me,  said ; 
“  Come — Evelina — come  and  sit  by  me.” 

‘  I  obeyed  ;  and  he  took  me  almost  in  his  arms — that  is,  one  of 
his  arms,  for  one  would  go  three  times,  at  least,  round  me,  and, 
half  laughing,  half  serious,  he  charged  me  to  “  be  a  good  girl !  ” 

‘  “  But,  my  dear,”  continued  he  with  a  very  droll  look,  “  what 
makes  you  so  fond  of  the  Scotch  ?  I  don’t  Uke  you  for  that ;  I 
hate  these  Scotch,  and  so  must  you.  I  wish  Branghton  had  sent 
the  dog  to  jail !  That  Scotch  dog  Macartney.” 

‘  “  Why,  sir,”  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  “  don’t  you  remember  he  says  he 
would,  but  that  he  should  get  nothing  by  it  ?  ” 

‘  “  Why,  ay,  true,”  cried  the  Doctor,  see-sawing  very  solemnly, 
“  that,  indeed,  is  some  palliation  for  his  forbearance.  But  I  must 
not  have  you  so  fond  of  the  Scotch,  my  little  Burney  ;  make  your 
hero  what  you  will  but  a  Scotchman.  Besides,  you  write  Scotch— 
you  say  ‘  the  one,’  my  dear,  that’s  not  English.  Never  use  that 
phrase  again.” 

‘  “  Perhaps,”  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  “  it  may  be  used  in  Macartney’s 
letter,  and  then  it  will  be  a  propriety.” 

‘  “  No,  madam,  no  !  ”  cried  he  ;  “  you  can’t  make  a  beauty  of 
it ;  it  is  in  the  third  volume  ;  put  it  in  Macartney’s  letter,  and  wel¬ 
come  !  that  or  anything  else  that  is  nonsense.” 

‘  “  Why,  surely,”  cried  I,  “  the  poor  man  is  used  ill  enough  hy 
the  Branghtons.’ 

‘  “  But  Branghton,”  said  he,  “  only  hates  him  because  of  his 
wretchedness — poor  fellow  !  But,  my  dear  love,  how  should  he 
ever  have  eaten  a  good  dinner  before  he  came  to  England  ?  ” 

‘  And  then  he  laughed  violently  at  young  Branghton’s  idea. 

‘  “  Well,”  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  “  I  always  liked  Macartney  ;  he  is 
a  very  pretty  character,  and  I  took  to  him,  as  the  folks  say.” 

‘  “  Why,  madam,”  answered  he,  “  I  like  Macartney  myself. 
Yes,  poor  fellow,  I  liked  the  man,  but  I  love  not  the  nation.” 

‘  And  then  he  proceeded,  in  a  dry  manner,  to  make  at  once 
sarcastic  reflections  on  the  Scotch,  and  flattering  speeches  to  me, 
for  Macartney’s  firing  at  the  national  insults  of  young  Branghton; 
his  stubborn  resolution  in  not  owning,  even  to  his  bosom  friend,  his 
wretchedness  of  poverty  ;  and  his  fighting  to  the  last  for  the  honoui 
of  his  nation,  when  he  resisted  all  other  provocations,  he  said,  were 
all  extremely  well  marked.’ 

‘  We  stayed  with  him  till  just  dinner  time,  and  then  we  were 
obliged  to  run  away  and  dress ;  but  Dr.  Johnson  called  out  to  me 
as  I  went : 

‘  “  Miss  Burney,  I  must  settle  that  affair  of  the  Scotch  with  yon 
at  our  leisure.”  ’  * 
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without  it  we  should  not^have  known  his  character  thoroughly. 
She  saw  him  no  doubt  at  his  best.  Mr.  Thrale’s  house  was  one 
in  which  he  felt  at  his  ease.  ‘  You  can  go  to  no  better  house,’ 
he  told  her  confidentially ;  ‘  they  are  all  good  nature  ;  nothing 
‘  makes  them  angry.’  Here  in  a  word  he  was  happy,  and  here 
his  sagacity  and  epigrams  amused  without  hurting.  But  from 
the  firet  moment  of  their  intimacy  to  his  death  he  was  always 
to  Fanny  Burney  the  same  ;  he  won  her  heart  just  as  much  as 
she  did  his,  and  their  thoughts  were  of  each  other  almost  on 
his  death-bed.  When  Dr.  Burney  visited  him  a  few  days  before 
his  death,  just  as  the  Doctor  was  leaving  the  room  he  brightened 
up,  something  of  his  arch  look  returned,  and  he  said,  ‘  I  think  I 
‘  shall  throw  the  ball  at  Fanny  yet !  ’  Though  she  tried,  Fanny 
never  saw  him  again ;  she  went  to  Bolt  Court  and  waited  long 
in  the  parlour,  ‘  preferring  being  alone  in  the  cold  to  any  company 
‘  with  a  fire,’  but  Johnson  was  too  ill  to  see  her,  and  she  went 
disconsolately  away.  But,  after  all,  it  is  best  to  dwell  on  the 
earlier  and  charming  friendship  between  these  two  dissimilar 
spirits,  and  thanks  to  it  and  to  Fanny  Burney’s  quick  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  touch.  Dr.  Johnson  is  preserved  to  us  in  his  most  agree¬ 
able  character,  the  whole  tone  of  which  needs  no  description, 
for  we  see  it  in  those  pla5dul  and  final  words,  ‘  I  shall  throw  the 
‘  ball  at  Fanny  yet !  ’ 

Samuel,  or  ‘  Daddy,’  Crisp,  as  he  was  called  by  all  the  Burney 
family,  was  twenty  years  older  than  Dr.  Burney,  who,  when 
in  his  younger  days  musical  companion  to  Fulk  Greville,  had 
made  Crisp’s  acquaintance  in  1743  at  his  patron’s  place,  Welbury 
House,  in  Wiltshire.  He  then  lost  sight  of  him ;  for  Crisp  seems 
to  have  gone  abroad  to  Italy,  but  reappeared  among  the  Burneys 
after  their  return  to  London.  Though  he  was  a  friend  of  that 
great  lady  Margaret  Cavendish  Harley,  Duchess  of  Portland, 
Samuel  Crisp  was  an  eighteenth-century  middle-class  dilettante, 
as  Horace  Walpole  was  an  aristocratic  dilettante.  He  was, 
in  fact,  as  one  may  say,  a  new  species,  one  of  the  first  of  the 
leisured  middle-class  amateurs  who  are  now  numerous.  Mr. 
Thrale,  the  wealthy  brewer,  the  man  of  business,  with  his  admir¬ 
able  library  and  his  collection  of  portraits  by  Reynolds,  was 
a  somewhat  similar  character,  though  with  obvious  difierences, 
who,  like  the  Crisps,  was  a  new  growth,  and  who  was  in  the 
succeeding  century  to  increase  and  multiply.  Crisp  came  of 
well-to-do  parents,  his  mother  being  a  descendant  of  a  respectable 
Gloucestershire  family.  In  early  life  he  was  a  fashionable  young 
man,  and  had  a  ‘  small  though  unencumbered  fortune,’  but 
he  seems  to  have  spent  rather  too  much  money  on  pictures, 
sculpture  and  bric-a-brac,  with  which  his  villa  at  Hampton, 
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where  he  went  to  live  about  1755,  was  filled.  Presently  he 
retired  to  an  out-of-the-way  place,  Chessington  Hall  in  Surrey, 
which  stood  on  high  ground ;  and  was  approached  by  nothing 
more  than  a  track  from  Epsom  across  the  fields.  It  belonged 
to  an  old  friend  of  Crisp’s,  one  Christopher  Hamilton, 
with  whom  he  had  what  Madame  d’Arblay  calls  ‘  some  picnic 
‘  plan,’  in  modern  phraseology  he  was  a  paying  guest. 

Here  for  nearly  thirty  years  he  lived  in  retirement,  taking 
care  of  his  health,  for  he  suffered  a  good  deal ;  ‘  my  gout  is  so 
‘  far  removed  that  I  stamp  about  as  much  as  I  can,  but  am 
‘  too  stiff  in  my  joints  to  use  as  much  walking  as  I  did  before,’ 
and  in  vain  dosing  himself,  as  the  fashion  was,  with  all  sorte 
of  quack  medicines.  ‘  I  am  just  going  to  try  a  steel,’  he  tells  his 
sister,  ‘  a  medicine  of  which  Dr.  Lewis  gives  a  most  wonderfully 
‘  favourable  recommendation  in  his  book,  viz.  filings  of  iron 
‘  steeped  in  Rhenish  or  old  Hock ;  now  I  think  as  I  have  old 
‘  Hock  by  me,  I  cannot  put  it  to  a  better  use.’  When  one  reads 
this,  one  is  not  surprised  that  people  in  the  eighteenth  century 
did  not  live  out  their  full  threescore  years  and  ten. 

Crisp  once  wrote  a  play,  ‘  Virginia,’  which  had  but  little  merit 
and  only  a  short  run  at  Drury  Lane,  in  1754  ;  its  slight  success, 
however,  was  a  keen  disappointment  to  its  author,  who  had 
probably  set  his  heart  on  making  up  for  a  somewhat  aimless 
life  by  a  notable  achievement  as  a  dramatist.  But  he  was 
too  sensible  a  man  to  take  his  failure  to  heart  to  the  extent 
which  has  often  been  asserted,  though  doubtless  it  accentuated 
for  the  moment  the  want  of  interest  in  a  merely  social  life. 
Health  and  economy  were  sufficient  reasons  for  this  retirement— 
which  was  henceforth  only  broken  by  a  visit  to  London  in  the 
spring — to  a  country  house  with  a  host  whom  he  liked,  whence 
he  could  watch  the  world  and  its  work,  and  where  he  could  have 
his  friends  as  visitors  if  he  wished ;  and  visitors  he  often  had : 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Cast  from  Burford,  sometimes  even  the  Thrale 
contingent :  ‘  The  whole  family  of  the  Thrales  last  Wednes- 
‘  day,  viz.  Mr.  Thrale,  Mrs.  Thrale,  Miss,  alias  Queeny,  and 
‘  the  great  Dr.  Johnson,  came  over  in  form  to  make  me  a  visit— 
‘  their  civilities  and  invitations  were  beyond  expression.’  The 
Bumey  family  came  constantly;  indeed  when  Fanny  Burney 
was  not  staying  at  Chessington  she  was  corresponding  with 
Crisp,  and  as  he  was  one  of  those  who  were  allowed  to  read  her 
Diary,  he  knew  every  detail  of  her  daily  life.  It  is  a  very 
charming  picture,  this  of  the  quick  and  S3nnpathetic  girl  and 
the  sensible  and  amused  old  man  who  united  common  sense 
with  a  cultivated  mind,  and  an  affectionate  disposition  with  a 
sound  judgement.  He  was  just  such  a  man  as  would  take  hold 
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of  Fanny  Burney’s  affection,  for  he  was  absolutely  unassuming, 
and  he  gave  her  the  best  advice,  not  with  an  air  of  superior 
wisdom,  but  simply  as  an  older  companion.  Dr.  Burney  was 
80  busy  with  his  music  lessons,  his  literary  work  and  his  parties, 
that  he  had  little  time  to  give  to  his  children.  Samuel  Crisp 
was  exactly  the  reverse.  His  life  was  one  long  space  of  leisure, 
he  was  a  sound  scholar,  an  appreciative  critic  and  lover  of 
music  and  the  fine  arts,  and  while  he  could  value  the  learning 
and  capacity  of  Mrs.  Montagu  and  her  coterie  and  her  rivals, 
no  one  could  more  easily  detect  the  weaknesses  of  these  able 
women,  who  were  always  taking  themselves  too  seriously. 
One  link  between  Crisp  and  Fanny  Bumey  was  that  each  had 
the  sense  of  humour,  and  thus  the  two  never  took  themselves 
too  seriously.  When  ‘  Evelina  ’  was  published  Fanny  played  a 
regular  game  with  her  Daddy,  gave  him  the  book  to  read,  asked 
him  who  could  be  the  author,  and  though  anxious  enough  for 
a  favourable  verdict,  was  more  intent  on  her  mystification  than 
on  her  book.  When  Crisp  was  told  by  her  father  that  his  Fanni- 
kin  was  the  author  of  the  novel  which  everyone  was  reading, 
he  took  the  game  with  a  mixture  of  serious  good  humour  which 
was  exactly  suitable  to  the  occasion  ; 

‘About  an  hour  after,  as  I  was  passing  through  the  hall,  I  met 
my  Daddy  (Crisp).  His  face  was  all  animation  and  archness ;  he 
doubled  his  fist  at  me,  and  would  have  stopped  me,  but  I  ran  past 
him  into  the  parlour. 

‘  Before  supper,  however,  I  again  met  him,  and  he  would  not 
suffer  me  to  escape ;  he  caught  both  my  hands,  and  looked  as  if 
he  would  have  looked  me  through,  and  then  exclaimed  :  “  Why,  you 
little  hussy — you  young  devil ! — an’t  you  ashamed  to  look  me  in 
the  face,  you  Evelina,  you  !  Why,  what  a  dance  have  you  led  me 
about  it !  Young  friend,  indeed  !  Oh,  you  little  hussy,  what  tricks 
have  you  served  me  !  ” 

‘  I  was  obliged  to  allow  of  his  running  on  with  these  gentle  appella¬ 
tions,  for  I  know  not  how  long,  ere  he  could  sufiBciently  compose 
himself,  after  his  great  surprise,  to  ask  or  hear  any  particulars ; 
and  then,  he  broke  out  every  three  instants  with  exclamations  of 
astonishment  at  how  I  had  found  time  to  write  so  much  unsus¬ 
pected,  and  how  and  where  I  had  picked  up  such  various  materials  ; 
and  not  a  few  times  did  he,  with  me,  as  he  had  with  my  fatherj 
exclaim  :  “  Wonderful !  ” 

‘  He  has,  since,  made  me  read  him  all  my  letters  upon  this  subject. 
He  said  Lowndes  would  have  made  an  estate  had  he  given  me 
1,00(W.  for  it,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  have  given  less  !  “  You  have 
nothing  to  do  now,”  continued  he,  “  but  to  take  your  pen  in  hand, 
for  your  fame  and  reputation  are  made,  and  any  bookseller  will 
snap  at  what  you  write.” 
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*  I  then  told  him  that  I  could  not  but  really  and  unaffectedly 
regret  that  the  affair  was  spread  to  Mrs.  Williams  and  her  friends. 

°  “  Pho,”  said  he,  “  if  those  who  are  proper  judges  think  it  right 
that  it  should  be  known,  why  should  you  trouble  yourself  about  it  ? 
You  have  not  spread  it,  there  can  be  no  imputation  of  vanity  fall 
to  your  share,  and  it  cannot  come  out  more  to  your  honour  than 
through  such  a  channel  as  Mrs.  Thrale.”  ’  * 

Crisp’s  sense  of  humour  and  his  sense  of  business  appear  as 
plainly  as  possible  in  this  little  picture — as  indeed  they  do  in 
all  his  letters — and  it  enables  us  to  realise  the  nature  of  a  man 
whose  character  has  been  well  summarised  in  the  epitaph  by  Dr. 
Burney,  still  to  be  seen  in  Chessington  Church,  which  although, 
as  was  the  Georgian  taste,  somewhat  florid,  is  most  truthful : 

‘  Reader,  this  cold  and  humble  spot  contains 
The  much  lamented,  much  revered  remains 
Of  one  whose  wisdom,  learning,  taste  and  sense, 
Good-humour’d  art  and  wide  benevolence 
Cheer’d  and  enlighten’d  all  this  hamlet  round 
Wherever  genius,  worth,  or  want  was  found. 

To  few  it  is  that  bounteous  Heav’n  imparts 
Such  depth  of  knowledge,  and  such  taste  in  arts. 

Such  penetration  and  enchanting  powers 
Of  brightening  social  and  convivial  hours.’ 


But  while  this  excellent  person  is  remembered  primarily  as  a 
friend  of  Fanny  Burney  and  of  her  circle,  he  also  remains  as  an 
excellent  type  of  what  we  may  call  the  intellectual  middle-class 
man  of  the  eighteenth  century,  cultivated  and  clear-headed, 
without  the  stiffness  of  the  old  days,  appreciative  not  only  of  the 
arts,  but  of  country  life  in  a  way  quite  unknown  a  quarter  of 
a  century  earlier,  and  which  more  fashionable  people,  such  as 
Walpole  and  Selwyn,  could  not  understand,  essentially  ex¬ 
emplifying  the  change  which  was  coming  over  the  best  portions 
of  middle-class  society  in  those  days.  There  were  others  like 
him  all  over  England ;  they  could  be  seen  in  Liverpool  and  in 
Norwich,  where  business,  art,  and  letters  were  pleasantly  mingled 
among  a  select  few,  but  it  is  not  everyone  of  the  section  whose 
portrait  has  been  drawn  for  us  by  Fanny  Burney. 

Nor  is  Dr.  Burney  a  figure  to  be  overlooked.  He  is  quite 
modern.  We  feel  that  when  he  is  riding  round  Norfolk  on  his 
quiet  cob  Peggy  reading  Italian,  as  he  goes  from  one  house  to 
another  as  a  teacher  of  music,  there  is  something  mediseval 
about  him.  But  in  London  he  belongs  rather  to  the  century 


*  Diary,  ed.  A.  Dobson,  vol.  i.  p.  52. 
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which  is  drawing  near  than  to  that  in  which  he  lived ;  he  is  so 
restless,  so  perpetually  at  work,  teaching  and  writing,  talking 
and  entertaining.  His  parties  were  delightful ;  the  noticeable 
features  of  them  were  the  musical  evenings  which  first  began  in 
Poland  Street  after  his  return  from  L)mn,  and  were  continued 
throughout  his  life.  Excellent  music  and  excellent  conversation 
were  evenly  mixed,  and  if  the  evening  showed  any  signs  of  dull¬ 
ness  the  family  regarded  it  as  a  failure.  Often  they  were  en¬ 
livened  by  the  appearance  of  what  Fanny  Burney  calls  ‘  the 
‘  pride  of  the  evening,’  some  notable  person,  an  ambassador,  a 
Russian  prince,  or  a  prima  donna.  But  always  there  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  little  character-monger  a  whole  galaxy  of  portraits. 
Cosmopolitan  in  his  acquaintance,  too  busy  to  have  many 
friends,  Burney  knew  and  was  known  to  nearly  every  man  and 
woman  of  note  in  town. 

‘  “  He  is  now,”  wrote  Crisp  to  his  sister  Mrs.  Gast,  “  at  the  top 
of  the  Ton.  He  is  continually  invited  to  all  the  great  tables  and 
parties,  to  meet  the  Wits  and  Grandees,  without  the  least  reference 
to  music ;  and  among  the  people,  that  neither  employ  him,  nor 
care  a  straw  for  his  skill  in  an  art,  which  they  never  think  about ; 
he  has  now  half  a  guinea  a  lesson  from  all  hk  scholars,  the  old  ones 
as  well  as  the  new,  and  four  guineas  entrance  ;  and  has  this  year 
more  scholars  and  business  than  ever  he  had  in  his  life — there’s 
for  you  !  ”  ’  • 

With  such  a  father  it  was  impossible  that  Fanny  Burney  should 
not  have  constantly  presented  to  her  notice  men  and  women 
apt  for  portraiture,  and  it  is  partly  to  the  singularly  suitable 
surroundings  among  which  Fanny  Burney  lived  till  1784  that 
her  fame  is  due. 

Not  a  little  unnecessary  pity  has,  from  the  hard  practical 
point  of  view,  been  expended  on  Fanny  Burney  for  the  five 
years  which  she  passed  at  Court.  Irresponsible  official  employ¬ 
ment  must  produce  many  irksome  moments,  it  lessens  individual 
freedom,  and  is  constantly  galling  to  many  natures.  Scarcely 
by  anyone  with  a  spark  of  ambition  or  who  realises  and  values 
the  possibilities  of  life  can  it  be  borne  patiently.  Mrs.  Schwellen- 
berg,  the  old  German  who  was  Fanny  Burney’s 'superior,  was, 
admits  the  woman  of  the  world,  no  doubt  tiresome,  ridiculous 

*  Burford  Papers,  p.  63.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  twenty- 
four  Crisp  letters  which  are  published  in  this  book  were  not  issued 
Mparately  with  the  agreeable  prefatory  note  which  accompanies  them, 
instead  of  being  mixed  up  with  a  number  of  ephemeral  reprints  and 
reviews  on  such  subjects  as  Wellington  as  a  letter-writer,  which< 
however  readable,  are  not  original  material  throwing  light  on  social 
ways  and  on  some  interesting  personalities  of  the  time. 
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and  overbearing,  but  her  faults  tended  rather  to  laughter  than 
tears.  But  to  Fanny  Burney,  with  a  susceptible  temperament, 
she  personified  ofl&cial  bonds,  suppression  of  individuality, 
perpetual  decorum,  and  worst  of  all  absence  of  what  was  most 
craved  for,  personal  sympathy.  Fanny  Burney  has  portrayed 
her  almost  as  a  tyrant ;  for  in  imagination  Mrs.  Schwellenberg 
became  the  ever-present  representative  of  all  that  oppressed 
her  in  the  life  of  the  Court,  just  as  in  the  Letters  and  Diary 
a  correspondent  is  for  the  moment  transformed  into  an  ideal 
being  with  the  same  feelings  as  herself.  In  modem  phrase  we 
should  say  that  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  got  on  Fanny  Burney’s 
nerves,  which  is  an  unkind  way  a  person  has  of  stating  that 
there  are  delicate,  and  to  the  speaker  incomprehensible  tem¬ 
peraments  unable  to  bear  with  equanimity  things  which  do  not 
touch  the  quick  of  a  harder  nature.  We  lightly  quote  the  lines 

‘  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage.’ 

without  for  a  moment  realising  their  truth  or  the  applicability 
of  them  and  of  their  converse  to  the  facts  of  modem  life,  to  the 
realities  of  temperament.  Fanny  Burney  is  a  striking  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  tmth.  At  Court  she  was  mentally  a  prisoner  with 
a  spirit  beating  against  the  bars  ;  in  her  cottage  in  Surrey  living 
on  a  mere  pittance  she  had  perfect  freedom,  ‘  And  in  my  soul 
‘  am  free,’  she  could  constantly  exclaim.  Certainly  when  we 
study  her  life  it  should  teach  toleration,  which  is  so  often  wanting, 
of  one  nature  for  another.  The  boundless  veldt  or  the  im¬ 
measurable  Canadian  forests  may  seem  t3^ical  of  freedom  to  one 
personality,  they  may  be  absolute  prisons  to  the  temperament 
which  rejoices  in  the  refinements  of  an  older  civilisation,  and 
which  finds  in  a  lodging  in  London  or  Paris  the  freedom  which 
is  denied  to  it  beyond  the  seas.  To  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  Fanny  Burney’s  life  would  not  appear  hard  or  dis¬ 
agreeable.  The  Queen  was  the  kindest  and  most  thoughtful 
of  mistresses,  and  the  portrait  which  our  little  diarist  has  left 
of  her  is  of  an  amiable,  intelligent,  and  tactful  woman,  con¬ 
stantly  thoughtfxil  of  others,  without  pride,  and  happiest  in  the 
seclusion  of  her  home.  The  King  was  always  friendly,  when  he 
appears  on  the  scene,  and  often  most  unkingly  ;  he  would  come 
into  the  tea-room  when  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  was  presiding  over 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  suite,  and  perhaps  a  guest  or 
two,  and  rally  an  equerry  on  his  fancied  ill-health,  and  appeal 
to  Fanny  Burney  for  her  opinion.  ‘  “  What  think  you.  Miss 
‘  “  Burney,  is  it  not  all  mere  fancy,  or  is  anything  the'matter 
‘  “  with  him  ?  ”  “  Indeed,  sir,  I  don’t  know,”  was  aU  the  answer 
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‘  I  could  make,  and  he  went  from  me  to  repeat  it  to  the  major.’ 
Unfortunately  an  unkind  fate  had  decided  that  a  gentleman  who 
would  have  filled  admirably  the  position  of  a  country  land- 
owner  should  be  King  of  England,  and  posterity  cannot  forgive 
the  faults  and  the  shortcomings  which  he  displayed  in  that 
position,  however  kindly  and  virtuous  he  may  have  been  in 
private  life.  The  princesses  were  agreeable  and  modest,  and 
every  one  of  the  entourage  was  friendly — sometimes  it  is  true 
in  his  or  her  own  peculiar  fashion,  for  around  the  royal  family 
there  was  a  curious  mixture  of  English  gentlemen  and  ladies  and 
foreigners  very  un-English  in  their  ideas  and  habits.  They 
were  always,  except  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  courteous,  and  after 
their  manner  companionable,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  boring, 
u  Fanny  Burney  was  better  off  than  the  equerry-in- waiting, 
who  had  to  be  with  the  King  in  winter  and  summer  at  six  o’clock ; 
but  her  day  began  when  she  rose  at  this  hour  ;  about  seven  she 
was  summoned  to  attend  the  morning  toilette  of  the  Queen,  who 
had  to  be  dressed  to  accompany  the  King  to  prayers,  at  which 
Fanny  Burney  was  sometimes  present.  At  nine  came  breakfast 
in  her  own  room — ‘  I  make  that  meal  the  most  pleasant  of  the 
day ;  I  have  a  book  for  my  companion,  and  I  allow  myself  an 
‘  hour  for  it.’  She  was  now  free  till  half-past  eleven  or  twelve, 
according  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  day,  and  in  this  period  of 
comparative  leisure  she  could  take  a  walk  or  arrange  her  dresses, 
a  very  important  matter  in  Court  circles.  Approximately  at 
noon  came  another  summons  ‘  to  the  irksome  and  quick  return- 
‘  ing  labours  of  the  toilette  ’ — to  the  curling  and  crimping  of  the 
royal  hair.  This  was  the  chief  toilette  of  the  day — ‘  a  quarter 
‘  before  one  is  the  usual  time  for  the  Queen  to  begin  dressing  for 
‘the  day,’  during  the  powdering  she  generally  read  the  news¬ 
papers.  This  function  over,  a  short  space  of  time  sufficient  for  a 
little  disjointed  reading  followed,  and  then  came  another  and 
final  attendance  to  complete  the  finishing  touches  of  the  Queen’s 
dressing.  ‘  She  then  says  she  won’t  detain  me,  and  I  hear  and 
‘see  no  more  of  hex_till  bed  time.  It  is  usually  three  o’clock 
‘when  I  am  thus  set  at  liberty.  And  I  have  then  two  hours 
‘  quite  at  my  own  disposal,  but  in  the  natural  course  of  things 
‘  not  a  moment  after.’  At  five  came  generally  a  tke-a-tke  with 
Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  who  could  only  speak  broken  English,  had 
indigestion,  played  with  her  pet  frogs,  and  lost  her  temper  when 
she  fancied  everyone  was  making  fun  of  her.  In  that  lady’s 
room  coffee  was  served  ‘  till  the  terracing  is  over ;  this  is  about 
‘eight  o’clock.  Our  tete-a-tete  then  finishes,  we  come  down 
‘  again  to  the  eating  room,  where  the  equerries  and  perhaps  a 
guest  or  two  join  the  ladies  at  tea.’  At  nine  was  the  concert. 
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at  which  Fanny  Bumey  sometimes  was  present,  and  the  day 
draws  near  its  close  when  between  eleven  and  twelve  the  last 
summons  comes,  and  in  twenty  minutes  Fanny  Burney  can  go 
to  bed.  Such  was  her  day,  sometimes  varied,  it  is  true,  but  as 
she  says  herself  the  ‘  original  stream  ’  is  always  more  or  less  the 
same.  For  five  years  this  stream  flowed  between  Windsor,  Kew, 
and  London,  though  at  rare  intervals  a  break  occurred.  In  the 
summer  of  1786  the  King  and  Queen  paid  a  visit  to  Lord  Harcourt 
at  Nuneham,  where  the  footmen  treated  Fanny  Burney  as  a 
lady’s-maid,  and  where  she  felt  herself  slighted  by  the  hostess. 
The  party  visited  Oxford,  where  they  were  all  tired  to  death 
because  they  could  not  sit  down  in  the  presence  of  royalty,  and 
had  to  get  their  luncheon  by  stealth,  since  it  was  hors  usage  to 
eat  in  the  presence  of  the  royal  family.  The  latter  had  a  cold 
luncheon  at  three  o’clock  at  Christ  Church.  The  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  suite  were  in  despair,  they  had  breakfasted 
early,  and  had  no  chance  of  dining  before  six  or  seven  o’clock. 

‘  A  whisper  was  soon  buzzed  through  the  semi-circle,’  which  was 
at  one  end  of  the  room,  ‘  of  the  deplorable  state  of  our  appetite  and 
apprehensions,  and  presently  it  reached  the  ears  of  some  of  the 
worthy  doctors.  Immediately  a  new  whisper  was  circulated,  which 
made  its  progress  with  great  vivacity,  to  offer  us  whatever  w'e  would 
wish,  and  to  beg  us  to  name  what  we  chose.  Tea,  coffee,  and 
chocolate  were  whispered  back. 

‘  The  method  of  producing,  and  the  means  of  swallowing  them, 
were  much  more  difficult  to  settle  than  the  choice  of  what  was 
acceptable.  Major  Price  and  Colonel  Fairly,  however,  seeing  a 
very  large  table  close  to  the  wainscot  behind  us,  desired  our  refresh¬ 
ments  might  be  privately  conveyed  there,  behind  the  semi-circle, 
and  that  while  all  the  group  backed  very  near  it,  one  at  a  time 
might  feed,  screened  by  all  the  rest  from  observation. 

‘  I  suppose  I  need  not  inform  you,  my  dear  Susan,  that  to  eat  in 
presence  of  any  of  the  royal  fanuly  is  as  much  hors  d'usage  as  to  be 
seated. 

‘  This  plan  had  speedy  success,  and  the  very  good  doctors  soon, 
by  sly  degrees  and  with  watchful  caution,  covered  the  whole  table 
with  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  cakes,  and  bread  and  butter. 

‘  The  further  plan,  however,  of  one  at  a  time  feasting  and  the 
rest  fasting  and  standing  sentinels,  was  not  equally  approved ; 
there  was  too  much  eagerness  to  seize  the  present  moment,  and  too 
much  fear  of  a  sudden  retreat,  to  give  patience  for  so  slow  a 
proceeding.  We  could  do  no  more,  therefore,  than  stand  in  a 
double  row,  with  one  to  screen  one  throughout  the  troop ;  and, 
in  this  manner,  we  were  all  very  plentifully  and  very  pleasantly 
served.’  * 
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^  In  1788  Fanny  Bumey  had  another  change  of  scene,  for  the 
King  was  ordered  by  his  doctors  to  drink  the  waters  at  Chelten¬ 
ham.  It  gave  an  opportunity  for  a  kind  of  life  in  which  the 
unassuming  monarch  delighted.  He  rose  earlier  than  ever,  and 
rambled  all  over  the  country,  and  walked  as  well  on  the  Parade, 
and  effectually  tired  out  his  attendants.  The  house,  now  called 
Boys  Hill  House,  was  suited  to  the  requirements  of  a  small 
country  gentleman.  Fanny  Burney  had  a  mere  cupboard  of  a 
room  and  a  little  parlour,  the  Queen  one  not  much  better,  and 
the  whole  party  lived  a  life  of  severe  and  monotonous  simplicity. 
Still  Fanny  Burney  found  the  change  of  scene  pleasant,  and  it 
was  probably  the  happiest  part  of  her  Court  life,  since  it  was 
brightened  by  a  small  affaire  de  cceur  with  Colonel  Digby,  who 
had  recently  lost  his  wife  and  played  the  disconsolate  lover  very 
well — a  little  too  well  indeed,  for  his  engagement  to  Miss  Gunning, 
a  maid  of  honour,  unquestionably  chagrined  Fanny  Bumey. 
But  these  few  weeks  and  next  year  a  short  stay  at  Weymouth, 
where  the  mornings  were  spent  on  the  sands,  and  the  evenings  it 
might  be  at  the  theatre,  were  mere  temporary  breaks  in  the 
general  monotony  of  Court  life.  It  was  amusing  enough  to 
recall  that  at  Weymouth,  when  the  King  bathed  from  a  machine 
another  filled  with  fiddlers  followed  it,  and  played  ‘  God  Save  the 
‘  King  ’  as  he  splashed  about  in  the  waves  ;  but  these  momentary 
flashes  of  amusement  could  not  compensate  for  the  irksomeness 
of  ordinary  life. 

For  her  services  Fanny  Bumey  was  paid  a  comfortable  if  a 
moderate  salary.  But  her  temperament  was  quite  unsuited  to 
this  kind  of  life,  and  her  previous  manner  of  existence  had 
accentuated  the  unsuitability  of  her  nature.  Johnson’s  ‘  Little 
‘  Burney,’  the  pet  of  the  first  men  of  the  day,  the  girl  praised  by 
Burke,  made  much  of  by  Dr.  Burney’s  large  circle  of  friends — 
in  a  sense  a  spoilt  child — could  not  possibly  have  been  happy 
with  a  mistress  who  disliked  novels  and  novel-writers,  and  who 
had  little  knowledge  of  literature.  One  who  had  enjoyed 
modest  but  boundless  social  freedom  must  constantly  have  been 
galled  beyond  endurance  when  she  could  not  without  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Queen  have  a  friend  to  a  meal  in  her  own  room. 

Fanny  Burney  never  described  anything  better  than  her 
dilemma  when  Madame  de  la  Roche,  a  woman  of  letters  and  a 
novelist,  whom  she  had  met  at  the  rooms  of  Madame  de  la  Fite, 
a  French  lady  who  was  reader  to  the  royal  family,  is  brought  to 
her  in  her  apartments.  They  talk  of  ‘  Cecilia,’  Madame  de  la 
Roche  tells  the  story  of  her  life,  they  embrace  with  enthusiasm. 
At  length  the  time  for  Fanny  Burney’s  dinner  comes  : 

‘  The  clock  had  struck  four  some  time,  and  Madame  la  Fite  said 
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she  feared  they  kept  me  from  dinner.  I  knew  it  must  soon  be 
ready,  and  therefore  made  but  a  slight  negative. 

‘  She  then,  with  an  anxious  look  at  her  watch,  said  she  feared  she 
was  already  too  late  for  her  own  little  dinner. 

‘  I  was  shocked  at  a  hint  I  had  no  power  to  notice,  and  heard  it  in 
silence — silence  unrepressing  !  for  she  presently  added,  “  You  dine 
alone,  don’t  you  ?  ” 

‘  “  Y — e — s,  if  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  is  not  well  enough  to  come 
downstairs  to  dinner.” 

‘  “  And  can  you  dine,  mo  ch^e  Mademoiselle — can  you  dine  at 
that  neat  table  alone  ?  ” 

‘  “I  must !  the  table  is  not  mine.” 

‘  “  Yes,  in  Mrs.  Schwellenberg’s  absence  it  is.” 

‘  “  It  has  never  been  made  over  to  me,  and  I  take  no  power  that 
is  not  given  to  me.” 

‘  “  But  if  the  Queen,  my  dearest  Ma’am — the  Queen,  if  she  knew 
such  a  person  as  Madame  la  Roche  was  here.” 

‘  She  stopped,  and  I  was  quite  disconcerted.  An  attack  so 
explicit,  and  in  presence  of  Madame  la  Roche,  was  beyond  all  my 
expectations.  She  then  went  to  the  window,  and  exclaimed : 
“  It  rains  !  Que  ferons-nous  ?  My  poor  littel  ^nner  !  it  will  be 
all  spoilt !  La  pauvre  Madame  la  Roche  I  une  telle  femme  /  ” 

‘  I  was  now  really  distressed,  and  wished  much  to  invite  them 
both  to  stay ;  but  I  was  totally  helpless,  and  could  only  look,  as  I 
felt,  in  the  utmost  embarrassment. 

‘  The  rain  continued.  Madame  la  Roche  could  understand  but 
imperfectly  what  passed,  and  waited  its  results  with  an  air  of 
smiling  patience.  I  endeavoured  to  talk  of  other  things  ;  but 
Madame  la  Fite  was  restless  in  returning  to  this  charge.  She  had 
several  times  riven  me  very  open  hints  of  her  desire  to  dine  at  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg’s  table ;  but  I  had  hitherto  appeared  not  to  com¬ 
prehend  them  ;  she  was  now  determined  to  come  home  to  the  point ; 
and  the  more  I  saw  her  determination,  the  less  liable  I  became  to 
being  overpowered  by  it. 

‘  At  length  John  came  to  announce  dinner. 

‘  Madame  la  Fite  looked  at  me  in  a  most  expressive  manner,  as 
she  rose  and  walked  towards  the  window,  exclaiming  that  the  rain 
would  not  cease ;  and  Madame  la  Roche  cast  upon  me  a  most 
tender  smile,  while  she  lamented  that  some  accident  must  have 
prevented  her  carriage  from  coming  for  her. 

‘  I  felt  excessively  ashamed,  and  could  only  beg  them  not  to  be 
in  haste,  faithfully  assuring  them  I  was  by  no  means  disposed  for 
eating. 

*  Poor  Madame  la  Fite  now  lost  all  command  of  herself,  and 
desiring  to  speak  to  me  in  my  own  room,  said,  pretty  explicitly,  that 
certainly  I  might  keep  anybody  to  dinner,  at  so  great  a  table,  and 
all  alone,  if  I  wished  it. 

‘  I  was  obliged  to  be  equally  frank.  I  asknowledged  that  I  had 
reason  to  believe  I  might  have  had  that  power,  from  the  custom  of 
my  predecessor,  Mrs.  Haggerdom,  upon  my  first  succeeding  to  her ; 
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but  that  I  was  then  too  uncertain  of  any  of  my  privileges  to  assume 
a  single  one  of  them  unauthorised  by  the  Queen  ;  and  I  added  that 
I  had  made  it  the  rule  of  my  conduct,  from  the  moment  of  my 
entering  into  my  present  ofl&ce,  to  run  no  risk  of  private  blame,  by 
any  action  that  had  not  her  previous  consent  or  knowledge. 

‘  She  was  not  at  all  satisfied,  and  significantly  said  : 

‘  “  But  you  have  sometimes  Miss  Planta  ?  ” 

‘  “  Not  I ;  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  invites  her.” 

‘  “  And  M.  de  Luc,  too — he  may  dine  with  you  !  ” 

‘  “  He  also  comes  to  Mrs.  Schwellenberg.  Mrs.  Delany  alone, 
and  her  niece  come  to  me  ;  and  they  have  had  the  sanction  of  the 
Queen’s  own  desire.” 

‘  “  Mais,  enfin,  ma  chere  Miss  Burney,  when  it  rains,  and  when 
it  is  so  late,  and  when  it  is  for  such  a  woman  as  Madame  la  Roche  I  ” 

‘  So  hard  pressed,  I  was  quite  shocked  to  resist  her  ;  but  I  assured 
her  that  when  my  own  sisters,  Phillips  and  Francis,  came  to  Windsor 
purposely  to  see  me,  they  had  never  dined  at  the  lodge  but  by  the 
express  invitation  of  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  ;  and  that  when  my  father 
himself  was  here,  I  had  not  ventured  to  ask  him.’  ♦ 

All  this  is  to  us  very  amusing  and  most  vividly  describes  the 
character  of  the  Court  life  of  George  III.  and  the  Queen  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  the  story  had  to  be  told  to  the  Queen ; 
the  affair  was  tr)dng  to  Fanny  Burney’s  sensitive  nature,  and  these 
circumstances,  repeated  in  varying  ways,  became  unbearable. 
The  aggregate  of  trivialities,  the  absence  of  her  friends,  and  the 
repression  of  her  natural  forms  of  expression,  mental  and  emo¬ 
tional,  were  intolerable.  Once  when  she  had  passed  a  rare  day 
out  at  Mrs.  Ord’s,  where  she  had  a  chat  with  Re)molds,  a  little 
talk  with  Mrs.  Montagu,  who  was  ‘behind  no  one  in  kind  speeches,’ 
a  long  conversation  with  Walpole,  who  was  in  ‘  high  spirits, 
‘  ingenious,  entertaining,  quaint,  and  original,’  she  ends  her 
descriptions  with  the  suggestive  and  pitiful  exclamation,  ‘  but 
‘  all  was  so  short,  so  short,  I  was  forced  to  return  home  so  soon  !  ’ 
But  if  Fanny  Burney  had  not  passed  these  years  at  Windsor, 
at  Kew,  and  at  St.  James’s  Palace,  her  Diary  woidd  have  lost 
some  of  its  most  amusing  and  interesting  passages,  and  we 
should  never  have  had  portraits  of  the  sovereign  and  his  family, 
or  a  lasting  picture  of  their  home  life,  one  in  singular  con¬ 
trast  to  that  of  many  of  the  chiefs  of  the  English  aristocracy, 
especially  in  the  West  End  of  London.  Stupid  as  was  the 
Court  life  of  George  III.,  its  homely  and  moral  tone  tended  to 
raise  the  character  of  English  society,  and  gave  the  King  an 
influence  over  the  minds  of  large  numbers  of  his  people  who  were 
not  gamblers,  or  drunkards,  or  profligates,  which  formed  for 
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hina  a  valuable  political  asset.  Every  citizen  of  London  or 
Liverpool  could  appreciate  a  kind  of  existence  which  was  akin 
to  that  of  any  prosperous  but  not  very  well  educated  and 
rather  narrow-minded  professional  man.  The  prejudices,  the 
limitations,  the  small  kindly  actions,  the  good  intentions  of  the 
King,  wholly  overborne  by  incapacity  of  judgement  and  narrow¬ 
ness  of  outlook,  are  all  evident  from  Fanny  Burney’s  narrative, 
as  well  as  the  resulting  dangers  of  personal  rule. 

^  When  in  1791  Fanny  Burney  resumed  her  old  life,  and  regained 
the  freedom  for  which  she  had  for  five  years  sighed,  though  she 
could  write  as  vivaciously  as  ever,  her  gaiety  of  temperament 
was  diminished.  She  was  no  longer  the  childlike  ‘  little  character- 
‘  monger,’  the  girl  made  happy  by  unexpected  success.  She 
was  now  a  contented  and  equal-minded  woman  with  consider¬ 
able  experience  of  different  classes  of  society,  and  with  a  love  of 
writing  was  mingled  some  ambition  and  some  desire  of  pecuniary 
reward.  She  emerged  from  the  chill  life  of  the  Court  of  George  III. 
into  the  same  sunny  and  cultured  society  which  she  had  left, 
but  the  leading  personalities  of  it  were  changed,  and  now  we 
meet,  as  is  natural,  with  high-born  personages  not  unwilling  to 
keep  up  an  acquaintance— distant  it  may  be — with  one  who 
had  been  a  favourite  at  Court.  Fanny  Burney  still  retained 
her  capacity  for  making  friends.  But  Johnson  and  ‘  Daddy  ’ 
Crisp  were  gone,  Reynolds  died  in  .1792,  Garrick  was  long  ago 
departed,  Mrs.  Delany,  the  brightest  and  most  sympathetic 
of  old  ladies,  was  dead,  and  Mrs.  Thrale  was  married  to  Piozzi 
the  musician.  Everyone  had  changed :  even  the  beautiful  and 
learned  Sophy  Streatfield,  who  knew  Greek  and  could  shed 
tears  at  will,  which  gave  a  melancholy  charm  to  her  fine  features, 
had  ceased  to  be  lovely  and  tearful,  and  was  now  melancholy 
and  ‘  sadly  faded,’  while  Fanny  Burney  herself  was  on  the 
verge  of  that  singular  period  of  her  life  which  was  to  include  a 
ten  years’  stay  in  Paris. 

After  a  time  passed  with  good-natured  Mrs.  Ord,  in  whom 
one  perceives  a  likeness  to  Cecilia’s  kindly  but  rather  dull 
chaperon  Mrs.  Charlton,  in  the  West  of  England,  and  a  visit  to 
Arthur  Young  in  Suffolk,  she  fixed  her  head-quarters  at  Chelsea 
College,  where  Dr.  Burney  was  living,  and  here  she  ‘  scribbled 
incessantly,’  and  worked  at  a  tragedy,  met  agreeable  friends 
at  dinner  at  home,  went  out  to  breakfast,  and  often  accompanied 
Windham  to  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings.  She  delighted  in 
visits  to  Mrs.  Phillips  at  Mickleham,  and  it  was  the  contiguity 
of  her  sister’s  house  and  of  Norbury  Park  to  Juniper  Hall 
which,  in  the  beginning  of  1793,  introduced  Fanny  Burney  into 
the  French  society  of  which  this  place,  a  substantial  but  small 
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country  house  of  red  brick,  standing  on  the  roadside — it  had 
once  been  an  inn — between  Mickleham  and  Burford  Bridge, 
and  a  little  cottage  not  far  off  at  West  Humble,  occupied  by 
Madame  de  Broglie,  were  the  centres  and  the  temporary  homes. 
Mrs.  Phillips  had  written  long  and  graphic  letters  describing 
the  exiles  to  Fanny  Burney,  whose  interest  and  sympathy  were 
thus  aroused  before  she  knew  them  personally.  She  found  a 
society  as  simple  as  that  which  she  had  seen  around  the  private 
life  of  George  III.  and  his  Queen,  but  she  met  with  a  cultured 
simphcity,  not  the  unlovely  plainness  of  Kew  and  of  St.  James’s 
Palace.  Literature  was  the  solace  and  the  delight  of  these  unfor¬ 
tunate  but  cheerful  exiles ;  it  was  the  tact  and  the  literary  tastes 
as  well  as  the  happy  disposition  of  M.  d’Arblay  with  which 
Fanny  Burney  fell  in  love.  We  need  not  be  surprised,  for  he 
was  the  ideal  man  for  whom  all  her  life  she  had  been  seeking. 
‘  One  of  the  most  delightful  characters  I  have  ever  met,’  was 
her  verdict  soon  after  her  first  meeting,  and  at  that  time  there 
were  few  women  whose  opinion  on  a  man  or  a  woman  was 
sounder  than  hers.  Not  long  afterwards  her  description  grows 
more  enthusiastic  : 

‘  M.  d’Arblay  is  one  of  the  most  singularly  interesting  characters 
that  can  ever  have  been  formed.  He  has  a  sincerity,  a  frankness, 
an  ingenuous  openness  of  nature,  that  I  had  been  unjust  enough  to 
think  couldn’t  belong  to  a  Frenchman.  With  all  this,  which  is  his 
military  portion,  he  is  passionately  fond  of  literature,  well  versed 
both  in  Italian  and  German,  and  a  very  elegant  poet.  He  has  just 
undertaken  to  become  my  French  master  for  pronunciation  and  he 
gives  me  long  daily  lessons  in  reading  ’ — 

a  course  which  naturally  could  have  but  one  end.  But  M. 
d’Arblay  was  only  one  of  a  very  agreeable  group,  for  the  society 
which  made  Juniper  Hall  its  home  numbered  several  eminent 
and  remarkable  men:  the  brilliant  and  accomplished  Count 
Louis  Narbonne-Lara,  the  three  months’  War  Minister  of  Louis 
XVI.  in  1791,  an  eager,  intelligent,  yet  moderate  reformer,  for 
whom,  like  many  of  his  order  and  temper,  liberal  as  he  was, 
events  in  France, had  moved  too  fast.  The  Due  de  Montmorency, 
Baron  de  Lameth,  the  Marquis  de  Jaucourt,  the  Marquise  de 
Chatre  and  her  son  were  among  the  number;  Talle)rrand  too 
came  often,  and  later  Madame  de  Stael  became  the  recognised 
head  of  the  colony.  It  was  an  intellectual  group,  and  it  did  not 
try  to  drown  its  sorrows  in  gaiety,  as  did  another  and  even  more 
aristocratic  set  of  Emigres — ^Madame  de  Boufflers,  ‘  la  Reine 
‘  des  aristocrates  refugi^s  en  Angleterre,'  as  George  Selwyn 
described  her  in  one  of  his  French  phrases ;  the  Duchesse  de 
Biron,  Madame  de  Roncherollcs,  M.  de  Calonne,  once  Controller- 
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General,  and  others  who  frequented  Twickenham,  and  fluctuated 
in  fine  weather  between  Grenier’s  hotel  and  the  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry’s  villa,  or  ‘  The  Castle  at  Richmond,’  *  and  whose  quarrels 
angered  George  Selwyn,  while  their  unfortunate  condition  made 
him  sad.  The  exiles  of  Juniper  Hall  f  were  a  more  able  and 
quieter  group,  not  less  unfortunate,  and  not  without  their  small 
disagreements  and  rivalries,  their  disputes  about  political 
conduct  in  the  terrible  crisis  through  which  their  country  was 
still  passing,  but  bearing  their  poverty  and  their  unexampled 
misfortunes  with  cheerful  fortitude,  endeavouring  with  rare 
determination  to  make  the  best  of  their  exile.  From  the  peace¬ 
ful  Surrey  country  they  watched  the  dissolution  of  the  old 
order  in  France,  scarcely  able  to  grasp  the  significance  of  the 
momentous  movements,  political  and  social,  which  were  occurring 
in  their  own  land,  in  the  inception  of  which  some  of  them  had 
borne  a  part.  Yet,  in  spite  of  their  cares  and  anxieties,  they 
succeeded  in  transferring  something  of  the  vivid  intellectual 
atmosphere  of  the  salons  of  St.  Joseph  and  of  the  Rue  St. 
Dominique,  not  ineffectually,  to  their  English  retreat ;  for  they 
talked  and  read  and  argued  together,  sometimes  at  Juniper 
Hall,  sometimes  at  Norbury  Park,  or  at  the  Phillips’s  cottage, 
tramping  to  and  fro  along  the  Surrey  lanes,  or  riding  in  an  old- 
fashioned  cabriolet.  One  morning  Madame  de  Stael,  Talleyrand, 
M.  Sichard  and  M.  d’Arblay  came  to  the  pleasant  little  dwelling, 
and  there — just  as  years  before  La  Harpe  had  declaimed  a 
tragedy,  and  Marmontel  had  read  one  of  his  Moral  Tales  in  the 
salon  of  Julie  de  Lespinasse — Madame  de  Staid  read  Voltaire’s 
‘  Tancred,’  till,  in  Fanny  Burney’s  quaint  phrase,  ‘  she  blinded 
‘  us  all  round.’  Another  evening  Fanny  Burney  went  to  dinner 
and  ‘  stayed  till  midnight  at  J umpire,  and  I  would,’  she  says, 
‘  I  could  recollect  but  a  twentieth  part  of  the  excellent  things 
‘  that  were  said.  Madame  de  Stall  read  us  the  opening  of  her 
‘  work  “  Sur  le  Bonheur,"  it  seems  to  me  admirable.  Monsieur 
‘  de  Talleyrand  avowed  he  had  met  with  nothing  better  thought 
‘  or  more  ably  expressed,  it  contains  the  most  touching  allusions 

♦  ‘  We  all  dine  to-day  at  the  Castle.  Mme.  la  Comtesse  Balbi 
chooses  to  give  a  dinner  there  to  all  her  friends,  the  Mesdames 
Boufflers,  the  Comte  de  Boisselin,  &c.  The  Duke,  Mie  Mie  and  I 
are  invited  ’  (George  Selwyn,  ‘  His  Letters  and  his  Life,’  ed.  E.  8. 
Roscoe  and  Helen  Clergue). 

•f  Miss  Hill’s  work,  ‘  Juniper  Hall,’  gives  some  pleasant  descrip¬ 
tions  of  this  house  and  neighbourhood ;  portions  of  Madame 
d’Arblay’s  Letters  and  Diaries,  and  other  material,  are  ingeniously 
woven  into  a  readable  book,  in  which  a  part  is  on  the  subject  of  the 
French  exiles  in  England. 
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‘  to  their  country’s  calamities.’  Literature  was,  in  fact,  the 
chief  basis  of  union  between  this  group  of  refugees  and  their 
English  friends.  The  intercourse  which  had  existed  in  Paris 
between  cultivated  Englishmen  and  French  men  and  women, 
such  as  the  intimacy  between  Horace  Walpole  and  Madame  du 
Defiand,  between  Hume  and  Lord  Shelburne  and  Mademoiselle 
de  Lespinasse,  was  in  fact  continued  at  Norbury  Park  and 
Juniper  Hall.  It  was  an  unexampled  and  dramatic  transforma¬ 
tion  from  the  cosmopolitan  salon  in  the  Rue  St.  Dominique 
to  the  quiet  picture-room,  as  it  was  called,  at  Norbury  Park, 
and  the  pretty  parlour  at  Mickleham  ;  from  the  princely  hotels 
and  the  brilliant  salons  of  St.  Germain  to  the  secluded  gardens 
and  rustic  lanes  of  Surrey.  When  in  1766  Rousseau,  condemned 
by  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  was  a  homeless  fugitive,  and  ‘  Emile  ’ 
and  the  ‘  Contrat  Social  ’  were  ordered  by  the  Council  of  Geneva 
to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  it  was  Hume  who  took  him 
to  England,  welcomed  him,  helped  him,  and  housed  him.  It 
was  Arthur  Young  who,  in  1793,  received  the  Due  de  Liancourt 
at  Bradfield,  and  found  a  house  for  the  liberal  and  broad-minded 
nobleman  who,  in  spite  of  high  civic  virtues,  had  barely  escaped 
with  his  life,  and  assisted  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.* 
The  second  welcome  was  the  natural  sequence  to  the  first,  each 
was  part  of  a  continuous  international  friendship  between 
important,  though  small,  sections  of  the  two  peoples.  To  the 
claims  of  literature  was  added  a  true  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
Englishmen  for  men  in  adversity,  and  on  the  other  marked 
adr^ation  of  the  political  freedom  and  constitution  of  their 
temporary  country:  an  admiration  which, though  often  expressed,t 
no  one  had  ever  supposed  would  be  gratified  by  personal  experi¬ 
ence.  But  without  the  common  feeling  engendered  by  common 
literary  tastes,  increased  by  a  common  admiration  on  each 
side  of  the  Channel  for  the  literary  and  philosophical  master¬ 
pieces  of  each  country  which  was  so  striking  a  characteristic 
of  the  best  French  and  English  society  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  we  should  never  have  seen  the  unique  com- 
rtdeship  which  continued  for  some  time  in  Surrey,  and  which, 
for  Fanny  Burney,  had  such  momentous  results.  It  was  in 
fact  not  a  mere  isolated  event,  but  the  last  phase  of  this  notable 
intercourse,  which  finally  ceased  when  the  exiles  returned  to 
their  own  country  or  found  fresh  homes  in  Switzerland  or 

*  See  Edinburgh  Review,  April  1903.  ‘  A  Liberal  French  Noble 
of  the  Revolution.’ 

t  ‘  II  n’y  a  que  la  gloire  de  Voltaire  qui  pourrait  me  consoler  de 
n’rtre  pas  n6e  Anglaise,’  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  says  in  the 
midst  of  a  eulogy  on  English  politics. 
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Germany.  The  long  Napoleonic  wars,  the  complete  change  in 
the  Court  life  of  France,  the  patriotic  animosity  of  the  political 
leaders  in  either  country,  ultimately  extinguished  a  pleasant 
phenomenon  in  the  relations  of  the  two  countries,  which  in  a 
manner  and  for  a  time  drew  fresh  life  from  the  Revolution, 
and  which  was  not  without  its  influence  on  the  intellectual 
developement  of  France  and  England. 

Everyone  knows  that,  in  spite  of  her  father’s  passive  disap¬ 
proval,  Fanny  Burney  was  married  to  M.  d’Arblay  at  Mickleham 
Church  on  July  31,  1793,  that  for  some  time  they  lived  in  a 
humble  cottage  at  Bookham,  where  General  d’Arblay  worked 
vigorously  in  his  garden.  It  was  true  love  in  a  cottage,  for 
their  income  of  1251.  consisted  chiefly  of  Fanny  Burney’s  allow¬ 
ance  from  the  Queen.  But  the  publication  of  ‘  Camilla  ’  brought 
in  a  round  sum  of  money,  which  was  spent  on  the  building  of 
a  cottage  on  the  confines  of  Norbury  Park.  Camilla  Cottage, 
as  it  was  well  called,  was  a  plain  and  rather  box-like  little 
building  of  two  stories,  with  two  low  gable  or  ‘saddle-back’ 
roofs,  and  a  quaint  kind  of  bow  on  the  main  front — not  very 
substantially  built,  for,  wrote  Madame  d’Arblay,  ‘it  is  only 
‘  of  lath  and  plaster.’ 

The  rest  of  Fanny  Burney’s  life,  though  less  peaceful  than 
that  of  her  earlier  days,  is  less  important  to  her  successors. 
She  had  ceased  to  be  the  portrait-painter  of  English  society, 
and  became  simply  an  eminent  woman  passing  through  many 
personal  trials — exile,  and  family  losses. 

Forty  years  in  a  century  is  the  full  span  of  existence  of  many, 
yet  for  forty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  Madame  d’Arblay 
was  alive.  First  came  two  years  in  England,  next  four  years 
in  France,  again  four  years  in  England,  then  a  return  to  France 
and  the  eventful  Hundred  Days  in  Belgium,  then  the  final 
landing  on  her  native  shores,  and  lastly  a  residence  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  in  England. 

These  changes  themselves  compose  a  life  of  singular  variety, 
and  in  a  few  letters  and  meagre  notes  for  a  diary  we  can  follow 
it  almost  to  its  end.  But  it  was  one  little  suited  to  the  delicate 
spirit  of  Fanny  Burney,  who  loved  the  peace  of  English  rural 
life,  who  had  been  bred  up  in  an  intellectual  yet  a  homely 
society  in  London,  of  which  her  father’s  house  and  Mr.  Thrale’s 
villa  at  Streatham  had  at  first  been  the  centres.  ‘  Our  retreat, 
‘  our  books,  our  scribbling,  our  garden,  our  unique  mode  of  life,’ 
all  these,  which  Fanny  Burney  loved  at  Camilla  Cottage,  were 
not  to  be  enjoyed  in  these  later  years.  And  when  the  time 
came  for  a  final  and  more  tranquil  existence  at  home,  Madame 
d’Arblay  was  alone,  as  it  were  a  shadow  from  another  world. 
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She  always  had  friends,  and  her  buoyant  temperament  kept 
her  ever  a  cheerful  companion.  To  Mrs.  Thrale  had  succeeded 
Mrs.  Delany,  and  to  Mrs.  Delany  Mrs.  Lock,  and  Samuel  Rogers 
had  become  the  successor  of  Johnson.  Mrs.  Thrale,  or  Mrs. 
Piozzi,  after  a  lapse  of  friendship,  reappeared,  it  is  true,  but  she 
died  twenty  years  before  her  once  young  friend,  to  the  end 
vivacious  and  vigorous.  In  this  last  space  of  time  it  is  only 
as  an  old  lady  that  we  can  picture  Fanny  Burney,  perusing  her 
father’s  masses  of  memoranda,  notes  and  letters,  recalling  to 
herself  in  the  task  of  preparing  her  memoirs  the  friends  who 
were  long  ago  departed,  herself  still  known  to  the  well-informed, 
but  almost  as  much  a  memorial  of  the  past  as  the  statues  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  ‘  Was  introduced  by  Rogers  to  the  cele- 
‘  brated  authoress  of  “  Evelina  ”  and  “  Ceciha  ” — an  elderly 
‘  lady  with  no  remains  of  personal  beauty,  but  with  a  simple 
‘  and  gentle  manner,  a  pleasing  expression  of  countenance, 

•  and  apparently  quick  feelings.’  Such  is  Scott’s  description  of 
her  m  1826,  fourteen  years  before  her  death,  her  mind  still 
keenly  active,  for  she  told  him  that  she  especially  had  wished 
to  see  two  persons,  himself  and  George  Canning.  But  she  was 
then  no  more  a  part  of  the  age  and  society  of  the  moment  than 
one  of  Gainsborough’s  or  Reynolds’s  portraits  of  her  contem¬ 
poraries  ;  she  was  no  longer  Fanny  Burney,  the  ‘  little  character- 
‘  monger  ’  of  the  pleasant  times  of  Johnson  and  Garrick,  or  the 
sympathetic  friend  of  the  French  exiles,  but  an  elderly  lady  whom 
people  looked  at  almost  with  a  sense  of  awe  as  a  kind  of  living 
antiquarian  relic.  No !  Faimy  Burney,  the  memorable  diarist 
and  the  novelist  of  the  eighteenth  century,  died  with  it,  for  she 
never  really  lived  after  she  first  set  foot  on  the  packet  at  Dover ; 
for  us  she  did  not  survive  Walpole  or  Selwyn  or  Mrs.  Delany, 
and  each  belongs  to  the  same  epoch. 

Madame  d’Arblay  lies  by  the  side  of  her  husband  and  son 
in  the  quiet  and  sunny  burial-ground  of  Walcot  Church ;  now 
disused  and  somewhat  forlorn,  it  is  surrounded  entirely  by  the 
houses  of  Bath.  The  plain  slab  which  marks  her  grave  is  but 
a  decapng  and  undecipherable  stone,  yet  she  has  a  fitting 
resting  place,  in  its  proximity  to  the  city  of  Bath,  which,  above 
all  other  places  in  England,  is  a  permanent  monument  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  teeming  with  personal  memories  of  nearly 
every  man  and  woman  of  it  who  is  worth  remembrance. 
And,  though  Madame  d’Arblay  lived  long  into  the  succeeding 
century,  she  is  only  associated,  as  a  woman  of  letters,  with  the 
eighteenth  century.  She  is  typical  of  some  of  its  intellectual 
and  social  characteristics,  of  some  of  the  ideals  of  her  day,  and 
of  some  old  prejudices  and  new  hopes,  while  her  early  married 
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life  can  never  fail  to  remind  later  generations  of  that  singular 
and  unique  social  phenomenon  so  honourable  to  the  kindly 
hospitality  of  the  British  people,  the  stay  in  England  of  the 
French  refugees,  men  and  women  who,  like  M.  d’Arblay,  were 
the  most  amiable  and  unfortunate  of  their  race.  For,  however 
much  we  may,  by  a  bookish  companionship,  gradually  grow 
to  love  Fanny  Bumey  as  did  Johnson,  Mrs.  Thrale  and  any 
number  of  other  friends,  for  her  humour,  her  fun,  her  unvarying 
cheerfulness,  her  sense  and  her  sensibility,  the  mere  charming 
personality  cannot  in  these  days  survive  the  wear  of  the  centuries, 
unless,  as  in  the  case  of  Fanny  Bumey,  it  is  in  itself  typical  of 
its  age,  and  is  of  one  who  has  left  some  permanent  work,  in  this 
instance  imperishable  portraits  of  the  people  of  her  time. 
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Abt.  V.— the  BRITISH  MUSEUM  LIBRARY  AND  ITS 
CATALOGUE. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  Library. 

H'^HE  foundation  of  the  British  Museum  library,  when  com- 
pared  with  that  of  several  of  the  principal  libraries  in 
Europe,  is  the  creation  of  a  recent  date.  It  is  even  surpassed 
in  age  by  the  two  university  Ubraries  of  our  coimtry.  The 
Bodleian  Library  celebrated  its  tercentenary  in  1902.  The 
University  Library  of  Cambridge  slumbered  peacefully,  almost 
in  total  neglect,  for  many  years,  but  acquired  an  abiding  vitality 
when  George  I.,  in  an  unusual  fit  of  generosity,  bestowed  upon 
it  in  1714  the  collections  of  Bishop  Moore.  The  British  Museum 
was  bom  in  1753,  when  Parliament  passed  an  Act  ‘  for  the 
‘purchase  of  the  museum  or  collection  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  and 
‘of  the  Harleian  collection  of  manuscripts.’  The  national 
Treasury  was  devoid  of  funds,  and  the  purchase-money  of  20,000i. 
—a  small  proportion  of  its  value — asked  for  by  the  Sloane  trustees 
had  to  be  raised  by  lottery.  Raised  it  was,  but  with  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  waste  and  licence. 

Sloane  started  his  scientific  collections  in  Madeira  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  in  1702  he  obtained,  by  bequest,  the  museum 
of  William  Courten,  the  descendant  of  the  Flemish  family  of 
that  name,  which  for  a  time  enjoyed  great  prosperity  in  England. 
Courten  dwelt  in  early  life  at  Montpellier,  a  city  long  frequented 
by  our  countrymen,  and  there  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Sloane.  Afterwards  he  settled  in  Essex  Court,  Middle  Temple, 
d3ring  in  rooms  crowded  with  curios,  March  1702. 

Throughout  Sloane’s  life  his  emissaries  were  buying  for  him 
in  many  lands.  When  his  treasures  were  secured  for  the  nation 
they  were  deposited  in  Montague  House,  Bloomsbury,  and  the 
building  was  thrown  open  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
public  on  Monday,  January  15, 1759.  A  short  account  of  a  visit 
paid  m  that  year  by  Miss  Girle,  afterwards  Mrs.  Lybbe  Powys, 
is  given  in  her  diary,  which  was  printed  in  1899.  Six  rooms 
contained  the  whole  of  Sloane’s  books.  Four  volumes  only  were 
shown  to  the  curious  as  possessing  a  great  value. 

For  long  years  after  its  opening  the  accommodation  for 
readers  was  very  limited,  and  the  supply  of  books  went  but  a 
very  little  way  towards  satisfying  the  desire  of  the  student. 
Dr.  Johnson  preferred  to  read  in  the  King’s  library  at  Buckingham 
House ;  there  is  indeed  no  trace  in  his  life  that  he  ever  entered 
the  rooms  at  Bloomsbury  for  the  purposes  of  study.  Boswell, 
indulging  in  his  accustomed  vein  of  complacent  satisfaction, 
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broke  out  in  1780  with  the  reflection  that  ‘  in  London  I  suppose 
‘  we  may  find  every  book  that  can  be  found  anywhere  ’ ;  but  the 
truth  was  far  removed  from  this  patriotic  outburst  of  exultation. 
The  editor  of  the  Letters  to  Temple  supplied  in  a  foot-note  an 
amusing  corrective  to  this  high-flown  expression  of  Boswell. 
‘  Alas !  three-quarters  of  a  century  since  this  was  written,  the 
‘  search  for  Mr.  Temple’s  publications  at  the  British  Museum 
‘  has  proved  vain.’  Nearly  fifty  more  years  have  passed,  and 
one  work  only  is  entered  in  the  catalogue  under  the  name  of 
Temple.  It  was  but  a  year  before  Boswell’s  remark  that  Gibbon, 
in  a  more  truthful  vein,  had  protested  against  the  disgraceful 
condition  of  London  in  regard  to  literature.  ‘  The  greatest 
‘  city  in  the  world,’  he  exclaimed,  ‘  is  still  destitute  of  a  public 
‘  library  ;  and  the  writer  who  has  undertaken  to  treat  any  large 
‘  historical  subject  is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  purchasing  for 
‘  his  private  use  a  numerous  and  valuable  collection  of  the 
‘  books  which  must  form  the  basis  of  his  work.’ 

Gray,  whose  tastes  were  more  widespread  in  literature  than 
those  of  Johnson  or  Gibbon,  often  during  his  visits  in  London 
repaired  from  his  lodgings  in  Jermyn  Street  or  in  Southampton 
Row  to  the  collections  at  Montague  House.  He  has  left  for 
our  amusement  a  description  of  the  company  which  he  met 
there ;  and  he  thought  so  much  of  his  phrases  that  he  repeated 
them,  with  but  slight  alteration,  to  his  correspondents.  ‘  I  this 
‘  day,’  he  writes,  ‘  passed  through  the  jaws  of  a  great  leviathan 
‘  that  lay  in  my  way  into  the  belly  of  Dr.  Templeman,  Super- 
‘  intendent  of  the  reading  room,  who  congratulated  himself  on 
‘  the  sight  of  so  much  good  company.  We  were  :  a  man  who 
‘  writes  for  Lord  Royston ;  a  man  who  writes  for  Dr.  Burton 
‘  of  York ;  a  third  who  writes  for  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  or 
‘  Dr.  Pocock,  for  he  speaks  the  worst  English  I  ever  heard ;  Dr. 
‘  Stukeley,  who  writes  for  himself,  the  very  worst  person  he  could 
‘  write  for ;  and  I,  who  only  read  to  know  if  there  is  anything 
‘  worth  printing,  and  that  not  without  some  difficulty.’  Mrs. 
Macaulay,  the  republican  dame  whom  Johnson  loved  to  demolish 
in  argument  and  Wilkes  delighted  to  ridicule  with  wit,  frequently 
sought  among  the  printed  volumes  and  the  manuscripts  for 
materials  for  that  history  of  England  which  has  long  since  passed 
into  the  limbo  of  forgetfulness.  One  of  the  manuscripts  which 
she  had  consulted  was  found  in  1764  to  be  short  of  four  leaves, 
and  this  pohtical  lady  was  accused  of  the  mutilation.  Much 
correspondence  on  the  subject  was  published  in  the  ‘  Gentleman’s 
‘  Magazine  ’  for  1794  and  1795,  but  there  was  no  record  of  her 
exclusion  from  the  library,  and  the  mutilation  could  not  be  de¬ 
finitely  established  against  her. 
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Charles  Lamb,  when  desirous  of  finding  congenial  occupation 
for  his  spare  hours,  after  his  retirement  from  the  drudgery  of 
the  India  House,  hit  upon  the  happy  plan  of  making  extracts 
from  the  stores  of  old  English  dramatic  poets  in  the  British 
Museum  for  insertion  in  the  gossiping  volumes  of  William  Hone. 
He  sat  for  hours  in  the  ‘  princely  apartments  ’  of  Montague 
House,  where  he  had  ‘  the  range  of  a  nobleman’s  bbrary,  with 
‘  the  librarian  to  your  friend.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  courteous- 
‘  ness  and  attentions  of  the  gentleman  who  has  the  chief  direction 
‘  of  the  reading  rooms  here.’  That  note  of  generous  concern  for 
the  student  has  survived  to  the  present  day.  Satisfy  the 
superior  staff  and  the  attendants  of  the  Museum  of  your  genuine 
desire  for  information,  and  no  effort  on  their  part  will  be  wanting 
to  aid  you  in  your  researches.  When  Lamb  adds  the  sentence 
that  ‘  you  have  scarce  to  ask  for  a  volume  before  it  is  laid  before 
‘  you,’  he  describes  what  the  official  of  the  present  day  is  unable 
to  accomplish.  Books  ever  on  the  increase  have  required  the 
construction  of  further  apartments  more  and  more  removed 
from  the  great  dome  of  the  central  reading-room,  and  the  greater 
distance  that  the  attendant  has  to  travel  does  not  allow  him  to 
perform  such  a  feat  of  celerity.  The  most  willing  effort  on  his 
behalf  cannot  keep  time  or  space  within  the  bounds  of  Charles 
Lamb’s  day. 

Miss  Girle  was  not  the  only  visitor  to  dwell  on  the  compara¬ 
tive  insufficiency  of  the  books  of  the  British  Museum.  An 
intelligent  traveller  from  Germany,  who  visited  England  in 
1765  and  sent  home  to  his  inquiring  countrymen  a  narrative 
of  what  attracted  his  observation,  put  on  record  his  opinion  that 
the  printed  books  were  the  weakest  part  of  the  collection.  Very 
imperfect,  it  must  be  confessed,  seem  to  have  been  the  attempts 
made  for  many  years  to  remedy  this  defect.  A  spirit  of  lethargy 
apparently  fastened  on  the  officials  who  were  responsible  for 
the  management  of  the  library  during  the  first  sixty  years  of 
its  life.  They  did  not  even  exercise  to  the  full  the  powers  they 
enjoyed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Copyright  Act.  Perhaps 
they  experienced  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  the 
same  irritation  among  the  publishers  that  Panizzi  felt  in  the  days 
of  his  responsibility,  and  unlike  him  their  sense  of  public  duty 
did  not  override  their  feelings  of  disinclination.  Nor  was  Parlia¬ 
ment  profuse  in  its  grants  to  the  Museum  during  this  period  ; 
a  few  thousands  only  were  doled  out  at  intervals,  and  these 
were  bestowed  with  great  reluctance.  Most  of  the  purchases 
that  were  made  before  1815  were  paid  for  out  of  the  convenient 
bequest  of  7,000/.  by  Arthur  Edwards,  first-major  of  the  second 
troop  of  Horse  Guards,  who  died  in  1743.  He  left  it,  subject 
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to  a  life-interest,  towards  building  a  house  in  which  the  Cottonian 
Library  might  safely  be  kept;  but  the  bequest  did  not  lapse 
until  subsequent  dispositions  rendered  the  expenditure  in  that 
way  unnecessary,  and  as  this  fund,  with  accumulations,  was 
expended  in  purchases  of  books  and  antiquities,  it  made 
up  in  some  measure  for  the  stinginess  of  Parliament.  Great 
energy  has  been  shown  during  the  last  forty  years  in  repairing 
the  neglect  of  the  custodians  in  past  ages,  but  even  now  the 
lacunse  in  English  literature,  from  1760  onwards,  are  both 
numerous  and  important.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  were  the  books  and  pamphlets  criticised  in  the  columns 
of  the  ‘  Monthly  Review,’  and  mentioned  in  the  quarto  volumes 
of  the  ‘  Bibliotheca  Britannica  ’  of  the  laborious  and  starved 
Robert  Watt,  to  be  searched  for  under  the  names  of  the  authors 
in  the  Museum  Library  Catalogue,  at  least  a  third  would  be  found 
wanting. 

Private  liberality  made  up,  in  some  measure,  for  the  stinginess 
of  the  State,  The  collections  were  no  sooner  thrown  open  to 
the  world  than  a  generous  and  learned  Jew,  Solomon  Da  Costa, 
gave  his  library  of  Hebrew  books  ‘  to  this  magnanimous  nation  ’ 
in  return  for  the  numberless  blessings  which  had  been  showered 
upon  him  since  his  arrival  in  England  in  1704 ;  and  this  act  of 
generosity  on  his  part,  be  it  remembered,  was  only  five  years 
after  the  Jewish  Naturalisation  Bill  had  been  repealed  as  a 
concession  to  the  clamour  of  the  populace.  In  1762  the  King 
purchased  for  300i.  the  vast  collection  of  Civil  War  Tracts,  about 
30,000  articles  bound  in  2,000  volumes,  which  George  Thomason, 
a  London  bookseller  under  the  Commonwealth,  had  brought 
together.  Anyone  who  has  seen,  even  for  a  moment,  a  bound 
volume  of  these  dumpy  quarto  tracts  will  never  lose  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  their  elaborate  title-pages,  with  the  lengthy  citations 
in  many  cases  from  the  Scriptures,  and  with  the  date  of  purchase 
written  thereon  by  the  accurate  and  unwearied  collector.  A 
lengthy  article  on  them  appeared  in  the  third  volume  of  ‘  Biblio- 
‘  graphical  and  it  is  pleasant  to  read  in  the  last  report  of  the 
National  collections  that  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  this  marvellous 
section  of  English  literature  is  being  pressed  to  completion. 
It  is  stated  officially  that  8,489  titles  are  already  printed. 

In  1766  the  library  of  the  industrious  Thomas  Birch  came 
to  the  British  Museum  by  bequest,  and  at  his  death  in  1779 
Garrick  left  to  it  that  collection  of  plays  which  Charles  Lamb 
enjoyed  to  the  full.  Birch,  it  may  be  remarked,  was  the  opposite 
of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  for  although  ‘  brisk  as  a  bee  in  conversation, 
‘  the  pen  m  his  hand  acted  as  a  torpedo  and  benumbed  all  his 
‘  faculties.’  Partly  by  gift  in  1790,  and  partly  by  bequest  in 
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1799,  there  came  to  Great  Russell  Street  the  books  of  Sir  William 
Musgrave,  whose  name  has  recently  been  revived  in  the  minds 
of  English  pedigree-hunters  through  the  publication  in  the  issues 
of  the  Harleian  Society  of  the  biographical  Memoranda  which 
the  laborious  reading  of  a  lifetime  had  enabled  him  to  amass. 
In  the  last-mentioned  year  Clayton  Mordaunt  Cracherode,  the 
oddest  of  book-buyers  at  an  epoch  of  oddities  who  collected, 
bequeathed  to  the  nation  a  library  of  about  4,500  volumes, 
without  a  rival  for  rareness  and  for  the  beauty  of  their  bindings. 
The  law  library  of  Francis  Hargrave  was  purchased  in  1838, 
and  the  books  of  Charles  Burney,  a  collection  especially  rich 
in  the  editions  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  was  secured  in  1818. 

These  additions,  valuable  as  they  were,  were  dwarfed  soon  after 
the  accession  of  George  IV.  by  the  transfer  to  the  Museum  of  the 
King’s  library  from  Buckingham  Palace.  The  conditions  under 
which  it  ceased  to  be  the  private  property  of  the  monarch  and 
became  vested  in  the  nation  at  large  may  best  be  left  unmen¬ 
tioned.  The  nucleus  of  the  collection  was  bought  from  Joseph 
Smith,  the  British  Consul  at  Venice,  in  1765 ;  but  with  success¬ 
ive  years  the  library  was  largely  augmented  by  the  purchases 
abroad,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  which  were  made  by  George  III. 
on  the  advice  of  his  illegitimate  relation.  Sir  Francis  Barnard. 
The  Italian  library  of  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  who  had  spent 
five  years  in  ransacking  the  stores  of  Italian  cognoscenti,  was 
given  in  1825 ;  and  two  years  later  there  was  added  the  botanical 
library,  about  16,000  volumes,  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  a  library 
familiar  to  scientific  students  throughout  the  world  by  the 
classified  catalogue  which  the  skill  of  Jonas  Dryander  con¬ 
structed. 

A  very  happy  life  was  that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville,  the 
most  popular  member  of  that  family  of  commanding  influence. 
He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  softened  by  the  attentions  of  his 
friends,  and  a  lucrative  sinecure  which  he  enjoyed  for  many 
years  enabled  him  to  gratify  his  desire  for  valuable  books.  When 
approaching  his  death,  he  remembered  the  fount  from  which 
he  had  drawn  a  large  part  of  his  resources,  and  with  the  remark 
that,  as  the  books  came  from  the  nation  they  ought  to  go  to 
the  nation,  he  left  all  his  library  to  the  British  Museum.  Until 
a  few  years  since  these  gifts  were  catalogued  separately  in 
the  volumes  which  Payne  and  Foss  had  compiled ;  but  the 
titles  are  now  included  in  the  general  catalogue,  with  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  prefix,  unique  among  these  gifts  of  private  persons, 
of  G.  Mr.  Grenville’s  books  are  not,  however,  available  for  the 
reader,  unless  the  work  asked  for  should  not  be  contained  in 
the  general  collection,  or  the  especial  copy  which  Mr.  Grenville 
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bequeathed  should  happen  to  possess  a  variation  from  the  rest 
of  the  edition.  When  the  volumes  were  brought  to  the  Museum 
they  were  counted,  and  the  total  was  20,239.  They  were  all  in 
admirable  condition,  the  beauty  of  the  bindings  being  especially 
noticeable,  and  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Grenville  had  expended 
upon  them  no  less  than  54,000Z. 

Down  to  this  date  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  was 
rather  an  aggregation  of  gifts  from  private  persona  than  a 
collection  that  had  been  formed  of  purchases  by  the  State; 
and  as  many  of  the  donors  were  possessed  of  similar  tastes,  or 
felt  the  necessity  of  buying  the  works  of  the  popular  author 
of  the  day,  a  considerable  number  of  duplicates  encumber  the 
shelves.  A  second  copy  of  a  work  in  some  demand  is  often 
convenient,  and  moving  stories  have  been  told  of  the  satisfaction 
of  two  enthusiasts,  coming  from  remote  parts  of  England  on 
the  same  day  to  consult  the  same  book,  at  finding  that  the 
possession  of  duplicates  enabled  each  of  them  to  have  a  copy 
at  his  desk.  An  isolated  case  of  this  kind  may  happen  once  in 
a  century.  But  it  is  difficult  to  justify  on  any  ground  the 
continued  possession  of  five  copies  of  Brook  Taylor’s  ‘  Contem- 
‘  platio  Philosophies,’  or  of  seven  copies  of  the  ‘  Vindication  of 
‘  the  appendix  to  the  poems  called  Rowley’s,’  by  Thomas  Tyrwhitt. 

One  more  collection,  that  of  Mr.  Henry  Spencer  Ashbee, 
remains  to  be  mentioned.  He  was  an  Englishman  who  could 
speak  and  write  in  French  with  the  accent  and  the  skill  of  the 
Parisian,  and  the  books  which  he  loved  most  were  the  creations 
of  our  neighbours  across  the  Channel.  The  bibliography  of 
Tunisia  winch  he  compiled  was  a  not  unpleasing  subject  for 
French  tastes ;  and  his  articles  on  many  illustrious  book-collectors, 
bom  on  British  soil  but  acclimatised  to  foreign  countries,  of 
whom  Quintin  Craufurd  was  a  type,  were  readily  admitted  to  the 
annuaire  of  the  Societe  des  Amis  des  Livres  or  to  the  columns  of 
‘  L’Intermediaire,’  the  French  attractive  counterpart  of  our  own 
delightful  ‘  Notes  and  Queries.’  His  ‘  Iconography  of  Don  Quixote  ’ 
ranks  among  the  most  valuable  of  the  illustrated  monographs 
of  the  Bibliographical  Society,  and  the  three  volumes  which  he 
printed  for  private  circulation  under  the  nom  de  guerre  of  Pisanus 
Fraxi,  though  dealing  with  unsavoury  subjects,  are  often  in 
demand,  especially  among  lovers  of  old  romances.  It  is  a 
curious  circumstance,  not  devoid  of  humour,  that  these  three 
volumes,  which  this  benefactor  of  the  British  Museum  took 
years  to  compile,  are  not  to  be  found  under  his  name  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  hbrarv.  The  authorities  at  the  Museum  take 
upon  themselves  the  task  of  guarding  the  reader  from  impure 
literature,  and  books  of  that  class  are  rigidly  excluded  from  the 
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volumes  of  the  catalogue.  It  would  perhaps  be  better  were  they 
entered  with  some  especial  mark  to  show  their  character.  Under 
the  present  system  the  student  does  not  know  whether  these 
works  are  in  the  library  or  not,  and  the  superintendent  who  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  granting  or  refusing  the  use  of  this 
of  literature  must  often  have  his  time  wasted  by  a  request, 
which  he  cannot  answer  at  the  moment,  for  a  volume  not  to  be 
found  within  the  library.  Mr.  Ashbee’s  bequest  to  the  nation, 
it  may  be  added,  filled  many  a  gap  in  the  collection  of  modem 
French  literature. 

Nearly  thirty  years  elapsed  after  the  foundation  of  the  library 
before  a  printed  catalogue  of  its  contents  was  published.  It 
came  out  in  1787  in  two  folio  volumes,  and  its  chief  compiler 
was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Ayscough,  one  of  the  most  industrious 
cataloguers  and  indexers  that  the  British  Museum  has  produced. 
Another  space  of  thirty  years  passed  away,  and  a  more  extended 
catalogue  was  found  necessary.  This  was  in  seven  octavo 
volumes,  and  it  was  issued  between  the  years  1813  and  1819 
under  the  editorial  care  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis  and  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
Baber.  Its  appearance  will  not  be  forgotten  by  those  readers 
whose  tickets  date  from  about  1870,  for  the  older  books  in  the 
library,  which  were  entered  in  its  pages  under  the  concluding 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  had  not  at  that  time  been  incorporated 
in  the  new  manuscript  catalogue.  The  original  octavo  pages  had 
been  pasted  on  to  the  leaves  of  more  than  100  folio  volumes. 
Erasure  succeeded  erasure  and  interlineation  followed  upon 
interlineation.  Its  appearance  was  not  attractive  to  the  eye, 
and  to  consult  it  required  a  strong  determination,  but  without 
a  reference  to  its  columns  it  could  not  be  ascertained  whether 
or  not  a  particular  volume  was  on  the  shelves  of  the  library. 

A  great  awakening  came  with  the  advent  of  Panizzi,  who 
was  brought  into  the  British  Museum  by  the  influence  of  Lord 
Brougham  on  April  27,  1831.  This  Italian  refugee  from  petty 
tyrt^y,  this  foreigner,  as  vulgar  opponents  dubbed  him,  was 
instinct  with  energy,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  endeavoured 
to  impress  upon  the  various  sections  of  the  Museum  the  ideas 
which  were  seething  in  his  mind.  But  the  Engbsh  nation, 
although  all  ranks  of  society  have,  especially  since  the  Revoca¬ 
tion  of  the  Edict  of  Nant^,  felt  the  benefits  arising  from  an 
uifusion  of  foreign  blood,  does  not  love  the  alien,  and  the  noise 
of  battle  that  long  rolled  over  the  administration  of  the  reading 
room  was  made  louder  by  the  fact  that  Panizzi  was  the  native 
of  another  land.  Half  the  English  men  of  letters  were  at  one 
time  or  other  against  him  and  his  plans.  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  the 
ablest  of  antiquaries,  but  a  querulous  critic,  produced  some 
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violent  ‘  Animadversions  on  the  Library  and  Catalogues  of  the 
‘  British  Museum.’  Bolton  Comey’s  great  learning  was  cast 
into  the  scale  against  him,  with  a  brochure  of  ’  Bibliographic 
‘  projects,  specimen  of  a  proposed  Catalogue  of  the  Royal  Library 
‘  preserved  in  the  British  Museum ;  ’  and  Payne  Collier  threw 
into  the  arena  ‘  Twenty-five  titles  of  common  place  books  made 
‘  in  the  course  of  an  hour,’  whereupon  Mr.  Winter  Jones  retorted 
that  *  on  the  average  each  title  had  two  faults.’  Carlyle  had  a 
grievance  of  his  own  which  he  urged  with  persistency. 

The  keen  intellect  and  dialectical  skill  of  Panizzi  proved  more 
than  a  match  for  his  assailants,  without  and  within  the  Museum. 
He  maintained  his  supremacy  at  Great  Russell  Street  for  long 
years,  and  died  amid  the  regrets  of  all  the  bookmen  in  the 
country  of  his  adoption. 

Nevertheless  Panizzi  had  his  failures  as  well  as  his  triumphs, 
and  his  chief  trouble  arose  over  the  new  printed  catalogue  of 
the  books.  In  1839  he  gathered  around  him  the  principal 
officials  of  the  library,  and  with  their  co-operation  drew  up  the 
famous  ninety-one  ^es,  under  which  the  compilation  of  the 
new  catalogue  was  to  be  undertaken.  They  were  sanctioned  by 
the  trustees  on  July  13,  1839,  and  printed  on  July  15,  1841. 
Some  fifty  years  later,  ».c.  in  1900,  they  were  codified  into 
thirty-nine,  and  were  somewhat  simplified;  but  in  substance 
they  are  still  intact,  nor  is  it  likely  that  rules  framed  by  such 
competent  hands  will  mdergo  material  alteration  in  the  future. 
A  printed  explanation  of  them  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Blackstone  passed 
into  a  second  edition  in  1889,  and  in  the  same  year  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  French.  These  rules  of  Panizzi  have  in  the  main 
stood  the  test  of  time,  but  the  first  volume  of  the  printed  cata¬ 
logue,  consisting  of  letter  A,  which  was  constructed  under  their 
guidance  and  issued  in  1841,  had  no  successor.  The  task  was 
begun  without  due  thought  for  the  future,  and  the  other  letters 
of  the  alphabet  were  found,  when  letter  A  was  passed  through 
the  press,  not  to  be  ready  for  the  compositor.  Much  confusion 
ensued,  and  the  delay  threatened  to  be  so  protracted  that  the 
whole  matter  was  dropped.  By  1848  the  new  catalogue  had 
not  progressed,  even  in  manuscript,  beyond  letter  D.  Panizzi, 
out-Heroding  Herod,  ventured  in  1847  to  make  the  dogmatic 
assertion  that  it  would  not  be  ripe  for  printing  before  1860  and 
that  it  ‘  would  require  thirty-five  years  to  pass  the  catalogue 
‘  through  the  press,  and  when  completed  in  1895  it  would  repre- 
‘  sent  the  state  of  the  library  in  1854  or  1860  as  to  all  the  letters 
‘  of  the  alphabet.’ 

With  this  fiasco  a  new  arrangement  was  required,  and  the 
preparation  of  a  manuscript  catalogue  was  at  once  set  in  hand. 
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John  Wilson  Croker,  always  acute  when  freed  from  prejudices, 
and  a  good  friend  to  the  Museum,  was  one  of  the  two  minds  that 
independently  conceived  the  idea  of  ‘  keeping  up  the  catalogue 
‘  on  movable  slips  pasted  on  the  leaf  and  thus  admitting  of  dis- 
‘  placement.’  It  was  officially  known  as  the  old  transcribed 
catalogue,  each  written  entry  being  transcribed  on  thin  paper 
and  pasted  into  a  large  folio  volume.  Cary,  the  translator  of 
Dante,  had  worked  at  it,  and  with  its  progress  are  associated 
the  names  of  Edward  Edwards  and  Shedden  Ralston.  This 
was  the  system  in  force  for  not  less  than  forty  years,  during 
which  period  the  entries  in  the  old  catalogue,  all  of  them  being 
rewritten  on  separate  slips,  and  the  entries  required  for  the 
current  accessions  were  incorporated  in  a  long  series  of  manu¬ 
script  volumes,  which  by  18^  numbered  nearly  3,000.  They 
were  placed  on  the  uppermost  tier  of  shelves  running  from  end 
to  end  of  the  large  room,  and,  had  volumes  of  that  character 
been  in  use  at  the  present  date,  would  have  crossed  and  recrossed 
the  room  several  times  over.  How  great  has  been  the  condensa¬ 
tion  obtained  by  the  introduction  of  a  printed  catalogue  can  be 
realised  by  the  fact  that  the  works  of  a  popular  author  who  died 
in  1883  ^ed  twelve  pages  of  the  manuscript  catalogue,  and 
are  contracted  into  two  in  its  printed  successor.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  housing  of  a  catalogue  of  the  old  sort  in  the  reading 
room  would  at  this  date  have  severely  taxed  the  resources  of 
those  responsible  for  its  management. 

In  1881  the  trustees  resolved  upon  the  production  of  a  printed 
catalogue,  and  the  officials  at  the  Treasury  were  persuaded  to 
provide  the  requisite  funds.  Nearly  twenty  years  were  spent 
on  the  labour,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1900  the  last  volume  of  the 
old  manuscript  catalogue  was  discarded  for  its  printed  substitute. 
It  was  estimated  by  that  time  that  the  printed  volumes  contained 
close  on  4,500,000  entries.  The  new  system  meets  with  universal 
approval,  the  condensation  in  space  and  the  relief  to  the  eye  in 
consulting  a  printed  catalogue  proving  a  great  boon  to  the  hurried 
student.  Three  sets  of  the  catalogue  are  always  kept  in  hand 
for  the  necessary  purposes  of  expansion  and  revision,  twenty 
volumes  or  so  of  those  in  the  reading  room  being  displaced  almost 
daily  for  those  of  the  same  lettering  which  have  been  brought 
up  to  date  in  the  iimermost  recesses  of  the  building.  The 
volumes  of  the  catalogue  are  ever  on  the  increase,  and  so  are  the 
students  who  use  them.  Their  pages  are  consulted  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  those  of  any  other  volumes  in  the  whole  world, 
and  at  some  definite  times,  say  a  Saturday  afternoon  in  a  winter 
month,  the  impatient  reader  must  often  wait  his  turn  before 
getting  the  particular  volume  that  he  requires. 
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An  enumeration  taken  on  a  day  in  July  1905  showed  that  the 
folio  volumes  of  the  set  of  catalogues  then  in  the  room  had 
reached  the  total  of  930.  Each  volume  contains  what  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  a  sufiBciency  of  blank  space  for  the  insertion  of  new 
entries  from  the  fortnightly  lists  of  accessions ;  but  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  prolific  authors  of  the  present  age  baffle  the  calcula¬ 
tions  of  the  shrewdest  bibliographer.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
during  1904  no  fewer  than  41,060  title  slips  were  removed  and 
reinserted  in  each  of  the  three  copies  of  the  printed  catalogue, 
and  that  to  each  set  807  new  leaves  were  added. 

For  magnitude  letter  S  bears  the  palm.  Ninety-six  volumes 
in  all  have  been  required  for  setting  out  the  various  works 
catalogued  under  names  beginning  with  that  letter.  For  Shake¬ 
speare,  as  might  be  expected,  more  entries  are  required  than 
for  any  other  individual  author,  and  the  Shakespeare  collection 
at  the  British  Museum  is  far  more  complete  than  any  other  m 
Europe  or  America.  Splendid  as  it  is,  many  works  in  connection 
with  him  are  not  to  be  found  in  it.  Some  day  perchance  an 
enthusiastic  bibliographer  will  arise  to  make  a  complete  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Shakespearean  literature,  and  he  will  then  discover  that 
these  collections  must  be  supplemented  elsewhere.  To  make 
a  Shakespeare  bibliography  it  will  be  necessary  to  investigate 
the  special  collections  of  Shakespeariana  in  the  free  libraries 
of  Birmingham  and  Cambridge  ;  the  Capell  collection  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge ;  the  Barton  Library  at  Boston  (U.S.) ;  the 
Lenox  Library  at  New  York;  and  the  library  of  the  German 
Shakespeare  Society  at  Weimar,  the  catalogue  of  which,  imder 
the  fostering  care  of  Herr  von  Bojanowski,  has  reached  a  fifth 
edition.  The  other  principal  elements  under  S  are  the  names 
with  the  prefix  Saint  or  Sainte,  the  abundance  of  Smiths,  and 
the  vast  army  of  German  writers  with  S  as  the  initial  letter  of 
their  names. 

P  reaches  the  same  total  of  vohunes  as  S,  but  the  struggle 
for  equality  is  not  genuine,  inasmuch  as  under  that  letter  are 
included  the  twenty-one  volumes  grouped  together  under  the 
artificial  heading  of  periodicals.  Eighty-three  volumes  are 
required  for  letter  M,  seventy-seven  are  demanded  by  L,  and 
seventy-six  are  perforce  conceded  to  letter  B ;  but  the  former 
of  the  last  two  includes  the  entries  under  the  composite  titles  of 
‘  Liturgies  ’  and  ‘  London,’  and  in  the  latter  case  nineteen  volumes 
are  filled  with  the  descriptions  of  the  matchless  collection  of 
Bibles.  Ten  volumes  in  the  thirty-nine  assigned  to  A  are  occupied 
with  the  entries  under  the  fanciful  heading  of  ‘  Academies  ’ ; 
and  the  glory  of  letter  E  is  the  list  of  tracts  and  pamphlets  imder 
the  heading  of  ‘  England,’  the  compilation  of  which,  and  of  its 
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enormous  title-index,  is  understood  to  have  been  the  work  of 
Mr.  Barwick,  the  present  superintendent  of  the  reading  room. 
The  full  enumeration  of  the  volumes  is  worthy  of  reproduction. 
39  A,  76  B,  51  C,  30  D,  38  E,  34  F,  37  G,  41  H,  26  I  and  J, 
22  K,  77  L,  83  M,  21  N,  15  0,  96  P,  2  Q,  54  R,  96  S,  42  T, 
18  U  and  V,  26  W,  2  X  and  Y,  4  Z ;  930  in  all.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  authorities  still  continue  the  pedantic  practice 
of  uniting  in  one  sequence  the  entries  under  I  and  J,  and  under 
U  and  V.  This  is  a  chronic  source  of  vexation  for  those  ignorant 
of  the  custom,  or  forgetful  in  such  details.  It  would  entail 
very  slight  labour  or  expense  to  make  the  entries  under  the 
names  accord  with  modem  usage,  and  so  remove  a  stumbling- 
block  out  of  the  way  of  many  eager  students. 

What,  then,  was  the  system  for  the  constraction  of  this 
gigantic  undertaking  which  was  laid  down  by  Panizzi  and  his 
assessors  in  their  ninety-one  rules  1  It  was  decreed  that  the 
entries  in  the  catalogue  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  arranged 
under  the  names  of  the  authors,  and  that  under  each  author 
the  various  works  should  be  set  out  in  strictly  alphabetical 
order  by  the  first  word  other  than  an  article.  This  was  the 
plan  imposed  by  authority  in  1841,  and  this  was  the  system 
adhered  to  down  to  a  recent  date.  But  of  late  years  the  trained 
minds  responsible  for  the  formation  of  the  catalogue  have 
realised  from  bitter  experience  that  in  the  case  of  authors  of 
European  fame,  with  many  works  of  their  own  composition 
reaching  into  incessant  editions,  and  with  numerous  treatises 
written  about  them  by  literary  students  throughout  the  world, 
further  subdivision  had  become  essential.  The  modification  in 
the  existing  system,  which  was  thereupon  introduced,  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  favour.  The  following  subdivisions,  which  are 
employed  in  the  pages  devoted  to  Dante,  will  enable  the  reader 
to  imagine  for  himself  the  arrangement  adopted  in  the  case  of 
the  other  great  writers  of  world-wide  reputation.  The  works  ar¬ 
ranged  under  his  name  are  given  in  fifty-eight  distinct  divisions. 
The  first  section,  as  might  reasonably  be  expected,  consists  of 
the  editions  of  his  complete  works,  which  is  followed  by 
those  of  smaller  collections.  Then  come  several  separate  pieces, 
such  as  ‘ Canzoniere,’  ‘Convito,’  ‘Credo,’  ‘De  Monarchia,’ 
and  ‘  De  Vulgari  Eloquentia,’  We  have  now  come  to  the  ‘  Divina 
‘Commedia,’  the  editions  of  which  are  set  out  in  twenty-eight 
different  languages,  and  with  minor  sub-headings  for  parodies, 
dictionaries,  concordances,  and  the  like.  After  this  succeed 
other  smaller  pieces  by  him,  such  as  his  ‘  Questio,’  ‘  De  Aqua  et 
‘  Terra,’  ‘  I  Sette  Salmi  Penitenziali,’  ‘  Vita  Nuova,’  letters,  and 
supposititious  works.  The  last  pages  are  assigned  to  an  appendix. 
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with  the  sub-headings  of  biography,  bibliography,  works  on 
Beatrice,  sixth  centenary.  With  these  lists  nearly  the  whole  of 
a  complete  volume  of  ninety  leaves  is  filled.  What  a  boon  this 
system  of  subdivision  has  been,  the  student  who  retains  in  his 
recollection  the  undivided  entries  under  the  name  of  such 
authors  will  not  be  slow  to  acknowledge. 

The  names  of  English  authors  present,  as  a  rule,  but  slight 
difficulty  either  for  the  cataloguer  or  the  consulter  of  the  cata¬ 
logue.  But  in  a  few  instances,  and  those  not  without  import¬ 
ance,  the  plan  in  force  in  the  construction  of  the  catalogue  of 
our  national  collections  has  not  met  with  universal  approval 
among  English  librarians.  Indeed,  we  believe  that  the  system 
laid  down  by  the  council  of  the  Library  Association  imposes 
different  conditions.  These  exceptions  are  mainly  to  be  found 
in  the  cases  of  peers  and  of  authors  who  by  marriage  or  acces¬ 
sion  of  property  have  changed  their  names.  The  works  of  a 
peer  are  to  be  found  under  his  family  name  ;  all  the  publications 
of  a  lady,  who,  though  married,  came  before  the  world  as  an 
author  imder  her  maiden  name,  remain  under  the  patronymic 
which  she  used  in  the  first  instance.  Two  instances  of  this  will 
suffice.  Any  publications  by  or  relating  to  Mr.  Fox-Maule,  who 
afterwards  became,  in  the  first  instance.  Lord  Panmure,  and 
then  Marquis  of  Dalhousie,  would  have  to  be  looked  for  under 
his  original  name.  The  charming  novels  and  essays  penned  by 
Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie  are  entered  under  ‘  Thackeray,  after- 
‘  wards  Ritchie,  Anne  Isabella.’  This  mode  of  arrangement 
creates  some  delay  for  the  reader  who  does  not  remember  the 
family  names  of  the  members  of  the  peerage  or  the  natal  names 
of  ladies  who  have  written  both  as  spinsters  and  wives ;  but  any 
other  plan  would  entail  a  succession  of  shiftings  in  the  cata¬ 
logues,  or  an  undesirable  separation  in  different  volumes  of  the 
works  of  an  individual  writer.  In  cases  of  this  kind  difficulties 
would  occur  under  any  system. 

The  student  who  is  engaged  with  the  works  of  foreign  writers 
will  frequently  be  disturbed  in  his  temper  by  the  additional 
labour  to  which  he  is  subjected  by  the  mode  adopted  by  the 
authorities  at  the  British  Museum.  It  would  be  nothing  to  say 
that  they  outdo  in  the  pedantry  of  precision  our  sprightly  neigh¬ 
bours  across  the  Channel.  Even  the  matter-of-fact  Teutons  lag 
behind  them.  Time  after  time  does  it  come  home  by  a  sad 
experience  to  a  reader  desirous  of  consulting  the  writings  of 
Voltaire  that  he  should  put  on  one  side  the  natural  supposition 
of  finding  them  in  a  volume  under  letter  V.  He  is  driven  to 
the  other  end  of  the  alphabet  to  look  for  them  under  Arouet. 
It  profits  nothing  to  remind  the  officials  that  to  his  own  country- 
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men  he  is  known  as  Voltaire,  and  Voltaire  alone.  Qu6rard  and 
Bengesco  may  issue  their  elaborate  compilations  as  ‘  Biblio- 
‘graphie  Voltairienne,’  and  Gustave  Desnoiresterres  may  spend 
his  energies  on  an  *  Iconographie  Voltairienne.’  Such  examples 
are  of  no  avail  in  Bloomsbury ;  there,  and  there  alone,  he  is 
Arouet,  and  every  Voltairean  student  must  look  for  his  works 
under  that  name.*  Nor  is  this  a  solitary  example  ;  it  is  part  of 
an  elaborate  system  of  misdirection.  Montesquieu  is  the  natural 
heading  in  the  eyes  of  the  directors  of  ‘  La  Grande  Encyclopedie  ’ 
for  the  life  of  that  illustrious  philosopher ;  but  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  British  Museum  Library  his  disquisitions  are  ranged  under 
Secondat.  We  have  all  been  familiar  from  childhood  with  the 
name  of  Fenelon ;  but  to  the  grown-up  chroniclers  in  our  chief 
library  that  attribution  is  an  error  for  Salignac  de  la  Mothe 
Fenelon.  With  the  writers  in  other  countries  similar  changes 
occur.  Sleidan  is  the  name  by  which  the  German  ecclesiastical 
historian  is  known  both  in  this  country  and  to  the  compilers  of 
the  Konversations-lexikon  of  Brockhaus  in  his  own  land  ;  but  in 
this  vast  catalogue  he  figures  as  Philippson  Joannes,  Sleidanus. 

Librarians  in  all  countries  have  found  the  difficulty  of  laying 
down  definite  rules  for  the  cataloguing  of  anon3nnous  and 
pseudonymous  works.  Many  in  the  former  division  are  descrip¬ 
tions  of  countries  and  towns  or  are  treatises  on  definite  sub¬ 
jects,  and  such  are  set  out  under  the  various  headings  to  which 
they  relate.  Many  in  the  second  class  are  veiled  in  the  obscurity 
of  a  cryptic  designation,  such  as  the  words  ‘  by  a  lady  ’  or  ‘  by 
*  a  layman.’  The  separate  works  entered  as  ‘  by  a  lady  ’  are  so 
numerous  that  an  enterprising  bibliographer  published  some 
twenty-five  years  ago  a  list  of  ‘  aggravating  ladies  ’  who  had 
sent  forth  their  lucubrations  to  the  world  in  that  disgiiise,  and 
remained  concealed  even  from  his  penetrating  gaze,  and  the 
enumeration  amounted  to  151.  These  works  will  be  found 
under  the  words  ‘  Lady  ’  or  ‘  Layman,’  but  had  any  one  of  them 
been  published  as  ‘  by  a  poetic  enthusiast  ’  or  ‘  by  a  student  of 
‘religion,’  other  and  more  cumbrous  means  would  have  been 
required  for  their  discovery  in  the  catalogue.  The  existing  rule 
for  anonymous  works,  even  in  its  simple  form,  contains  many 
mysterious  instructions.  Perhaps  the  most  important  sub¬ 
division  is  that  which  ordains  that  a  certain  class  must  be 
looked  for  under  the  ‘  first  substantive  in  the  title  ’  or  ‘  the 
‘  first  word  other  than  an  article.’  These  instructions,  although 

•  Since  these  lines  were  in  type,  the  entries  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Arouet  to  Voltaire,  and  the  article  has,  in  addition  to  the 
asual  table  of  contents,  been  supplemented  by  ‘  an  index  to  Vol¬ 
taire’s  works.’  This  is  a  happy  omen  for  further  improvements. 
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it  would  not  be  an  easy  labour  to  simplify  them,  open  up  so  many 
ambiguities  that  the  search  for  a  work  of  this  description  often 
involves,  even  to  the  initiated,  many  a  mauvais  quart  d'Jieure. 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  a  work  published 
under  an  initial  or  a  pseudonym  always  remains  in  that  condi¬ 
tion.  The  explanation  given  is  that  cross-references  must  be 
‘  from  real  names  to  initials,  pseudonyms.’  We  venture  to 
think  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  general  reader  had 
the  contrary  plan  been  adopted,  so  that  all  anon3mious  works, 
when  their  authorship  was  definitely  established,  should  be 
chronicled  under  the  names  of  their  writers.  Under  the  present 
system  the  main  entry  of  an  author’s  genius,  the  novel  or  the 
poem  by  which  he  has  leapt  into  fame  in  a  single  day,  continues 
under  the  initial  or  the  fanciful  designation  by  which  he  veiled 
his  personality,  and  is  thus  divorced  from  his  later  productions, 
which  are  duly  catalogued  under  his  name.  The  effect  of  this 
rule  must  be  unsatisfactory  in  many  an  instance ;  but  a  well- 
known  bibliographer  has  pointed  out  to  us  the  most  striking 
example.  All  the  anonymous  editions  of  ‘Waverley,’  those 
which  were  thumbed  by  our  ancestors  just  a  century  ago,  are 
entered  under  Waverley,  while  the  issues  which  bear  on  the 
title-page  the  name  of  the  author  are  inserted  under  the  name 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Moreover,  when  the  system  of  cross- 
references  was  first  drawn  up,  and  for  years  after  that  date, 
sufficient  information  for  the  student’s  purpose  was  not  given 
in  the  referring  ent  y.  The  press-mark  was  always  omitted,  so 
that  the  inquirer  was  perforce  compelled  to  seek  in  another 
volume  for  the  information  which  would  enable  him  to  insert 
in  the  necessary  ‘  ticket  ’  the  particulars  by  which  the  attendant 
could  find  the  work  on  the  shelves.  In  another  respect  the  old 
cross-references  were  wanting  in  fullness  of  detail.  The  full 
Christian  names  of  the  authors  to  whom  the  reader  was  referred 
were  not  supplied  in  them — a  bare  initial  was  given.  He  might 
be  told  to  look  for  the  work  which  he  was  seeking  under  Smith,  J., 
when  he  would  find  it  necessary  to  wade  through  about  eighty 
folio  pages.  In  these,  as  in  many  other  matters,  great  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  effected  of  late  years,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  the  funds  placed  by  the  State  at  the  disposal  of  the 
trustees  will  enable  them  to  remove  the  defects  of  the  old 
entries. 

Two  divisions  of  the  catalogue  attract  the  instant  attention 
of  the  novice.  To  the  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  the  library 
they  are  familiar  as  the  sections  of  academies  and  periodical 
publications.  The  first  of  them  includes  the  official  issues  of 
the  universities,  and  the  transactions  of  the  learned  societies 
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throughout  the  world,  and  the  title  selected  for  the  section  is 
BO  far  removed  from  the  natural  expression  of  an  English  tongue 
as  to  justify  the  current  belief  that  the  heading  was  invented 
by  a  bookman  not  bom  among  us.  The  second  speaks  for 
itself,  but  many  an  inquirer  must  have  felt  a  doubt  whether  the 
publication  he  was  in  quest  of  would  be  considered  a  periodical 
or  a  newspaper.  Were  it  deemed  by  the  authorities  to  come 
under  the  heading  of  newspapers,  no  place  at  all  would,  until  a 
few  weeks  ago,  have  been  found  for  it  in  the  catalogue ;  but  a 
new  special  catalogue  for  newspapers,  in  six  volumes,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  added  to  the  shelves.  That  in  the  interests  of  a 
special  student  the  entries  grouped  together  under  these  two 
sections  are  a  matter  of  some  convenience,  and  that  the  arrange¬ 
ment  might  for  that  reason  be  maintained,  may  at  once  be 
conceded.  But  this  could  be  done  in  the  inner  rooms  of  this 
vast  organisation,  where  the  volumes  could  be  kept  for  the 
benefit  of  this  exceptional  student.  For  cataloguing  purposes 
the  existence  of  these  sections  as  a  part  of  the  general  catalogue 
involves  much  needless  cross-reference ;  while  to  the  general 
reader  the  system  is  not  infrequently  misleading,  and  on  busy 
da}^  it  inflicts  on  him  some  discomfort.  The  grouping  together 
of  all  the  entries  for  these  attractive  publications  draws  to  those 
parts  of  the  desk  a  crowd  of  inquirers.  To  find  a  particular 
volume  is  often  a  work  of  much  labour,  and  when  found  it  is 
probably  in  the  hands  of  someone  else.  We  will  take  as  an 
example  the  entries  in  the  catalogue  under  the  granite  city  of 
Aberdeen.  Under  that  heading,  as  in  the  case  of  every  other 
city,  come  the  two  warnings,  ‘  For  academies  and  learned 
‘  societies  at  Aberdeen,  see  Academies,  etc.,  Aberdeen,’  and 
‘  For  periodical  publications  issued  at  Aberdeen,  see  Periodical 
‘publications,  Aberdeen.’  These  two  entries  repeated  in  every 
instance  where  a  city,  such  as  Aberdeen  or  Augsburg,  possesses 
a  learned  society  or  a  journal  as  well  as  official  publications 
chronicled  under  the  city  itself,  are  in  themselves  responsible, 
when  added  together,  for  many  hundreds  of  lines.  But  this  is 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  cross-references  rendered  necessary 
by  this  system.  Let  us  glance  at  the  details  under  Aberdeen, 
and  we  shall  find  that  they  contain  ten  cross-references  to 
academies  and  six  to  periodicals,  the  whole  of  which  might  be 
abolished  were  these  publications  catalogued,  as  we  would  ven¬ 
ture  to  suggest,  under  the  word  ‘Aberdeen.’  Moreover,  the 
adoption  of  the  section  of  academies  necessitates  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  one  volume  as  a  key  to  its  contents,  while  the  division 
of  periodical  publications  requires  the  compilation  of^five 
volumes  of  index. 
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We  may  further  point  out  that  the  distinction  between  the 
entries  placed  under  these  headings  and  the  rest  of  the  catalogue 
does  not  always  present  for  the  ordinary  student  an  easy  Une 
of  demarcation.  The  entries  relating  to  Aberdeen  supply  a 
concrete  example  of  this  initial  difficulty.  The  Aberdeen 
Medical  Society  publications  are  detailed  under  Academies, 
Aberdeen,  while  those  concerning  the  Aberdeen  Artists’  Society 
are  set  under  the  city  of  Aberdeen.  Were  we  to  pursue  our 
investigations  into  other  learned  or  scientific  institutions,  we 
should  find  the  same  difficulty  in  discrimination.  The  College 
of  Physicians,  facing  Pall  Mall  East  and  Trafalgar  Square,  is  a 
familiar  building  externally  to  most  of  us ;  and  to  find  the 
publications  emanating  from  that  august  edifice  we  should 
naturally,  knowing  the  rudiments  of  the  Museum  system  of 
classification,  turn  to  the  section  of  academies  ]  nor  should  we 
come  away  disappointed.  Did  we,  however,  require  the  volumes 
relating  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  we  should  be  sadly  at 
sea  did  we  expect  to  find  them  chronicled  under  the  same 
section  as  those  of  their  colleagues  in  the  healing  art.  For  them 
we  must  turn  to  the  heading  of  London.  Another  instance  of 
this  ambiguity  occurs  to  us.  We  wish  to  consult  an  article  in 
the  ‘  Revue  des  Langues  Romanes,’  and  we  at  once  betake 
ourselves  to  the  section  of  periodical  publications  and  open  the 
index  volume  containing  that  entry.  Yes,  it  is  there,  and  we 
search  for  the  volume  to  which  we  are  referred.  It  is  found 
and  opened  at  the  place  indicated,  when  the  irritated  reader 
discovers  that  he  is  despatched  to  the  other  end  of  the  room 
to  begin  his  labour  afresh  under  Academies,  Montpellier.  With 
the  generality  of  the  reading  public  in  Bloomsbury  nothing 
would  be  more  popular  than  the  abolition  of  these  separate 
sections. 

In  the  section  of  academies,  and  under  various  composite 
heads  in  the  other  volumes  of  the  catalogue,  the  information 
given  is  sometimes  inadequate,  and  in  the  case  of  further  re¬ 
arrangement  and  revision  the  entries  might  be  amplified.  The 
same  treatment  has  not  been  applied  to  the  publications  of  all 
the  learned  societies.  In  the  case  of  the  Chetham  and  Surtees 
Societies  the  whole  of  their  issues  are  specified  in  detail,  and  it 
is  possible  for  the  student  to  ask  for  one  of  them  without  knowing 
beforehand  the  exact  description  of  the  volume  or  the  name  of 
the  editor.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Percy  Society  the  whole 
entry  in  the  catalogue  of  its  works  consists  of  the  following 
words :  ‘  Percy  Society.  Early  English  poetry,  ballads,  and 
‘  popular  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Edited  from  original 
‘  manuscripts  and  scarce  publications.  31  vols.  Lond.  1842, 
‘  40-52.’  And  unless  the  student  brings  to  his  task  such  definite 
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information  respecting  the  volume  of  which  he  is  in  search  as 
to  enable  him  to  find  it  elsewhere  in  the  catalogue,  he  must  go 
away  empty.  Nor,  to  take  a  composite  heading,  can  such  an 
entry  as  ‘  Bridgewater  Treatises.  The  Bridgewater  treatises  on 
‘  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God,  as  manifested  in  the 
‘creation.  8  treatises  in  12  vol.  Lond.  1833-7,  80,’  be  con¬ 
sidered  up  to  the  usual  level  of  cataloguing  in  Bloomsbury. 
Surely  the  whole  of  the  treatises  should  be  set  out  in  a  brief 
form.  As  matters  now  stand,  the  inquirer,  unless  he  knows 
the  name  of  the  author  to  whom  the  special  subject  was  en¬ 
trusted,  must  go  elsewhere  to  find  the  name  under  which  it  is 
entered,  or  must  ask  for  the  complete  set.  These  remarks 
apply  to  a  munber  of  similar  entries.  Under  the  name  of 
Edward  Arber  the  invaluable  reprints  of  the  works  of  English 
writers  which  have  been  issued  under  his  editorial  superintend¬ 
ence  are  summed  up  in  the  words  :  ‘  English  reprints.  .  .  . 
'  1868,  etc.,  in  progress.’  Siirely  in  the  case  of  composite  sets 
like  these  a  list  of  the  various  publications  should  be  appended. 

The  changes  in  the  formation  of  this  noble  production  that 
we  have  presumed  to  indicate  as  desirable  would  not  require 
any  large  increase  in  the  number  of  the  staff  nor  any  consider¬ 
able  expenditure  in  money.  A  few  additional  hundreds  per 
annum  would  cover  the  whole  expense.  But  another  branch  of 
the  library  has  of  late  years  provoked  much  adverse  comment, 
and  to  place  it  in  a  satisfactory  condition  would  entail  a  larger 
sum.  This  is  the  binding  department.  No  censure  can  be 
passed,  we  may  remark  at  once,  on  the  officials  of  this  responsible 
branch  for  the  cruel  delay  in  binding  which  occurs  so  often. 
The  maimer  in  which  the  books  are  bound  in  1905  maintains 
the  high  standard  which  was  established  many  years  ago.  But 
the  amount  which  is  annually  allowed  by  the  Treasury  for 
binding  does  not  enable  the  officers  to  cope  with  the  arrears  of 
past  ages.  The  binding  is,  and  will  remain  unless  further 
funds  are  supplied,  hopelessly  behindhand.*  It  was  buzzed 
about  in  the  reading-room  a  few  weeks  since  that  when  a  demand 
was  made  by  a  reader  for  the  last  bound  volume  of  an  important 
Continental  review,  no  later  volume  than  that  of  1888  could  be 
produced.  This,  if  the  rumour  be  true,  is  no  doubt  an  excep¬ 
tional  backwardness  in  binding.  But  it  would  not  be  too  much 
to  assert  that  most  of  the  foreign  reviews  and  transactions,  and 
most  of  the  general  publications  from  abroad  which  have  been 
received  at  the  Museum  during  the  last  six  years,  are  still  in 
the  original  covers  of  their  issue.  The  reader  asking  for  them 

*  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  splendid  collection  of  printed 
maps  and  charts. 
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would,  after  a  considerable  delay,  either  find  his  ticket  returned  to 
him  with  a  printed  intimation  that  ‘  this  book  is  at  the  binders’,’ 
and  that  ‘  if  urgently  required  application  should  be  made  to 
‘  the  superintendent  of  the  reading-room,’  or  he  would  be  re¬ 
quested  to  step  into  the  inner  room,  when  the  numbers  for  the 
year  would  be  produced  in  a  covering  of  brown  paper  tied  up 
with  string.  In  either  case  considerable  delay  has  been  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  inquirer,  and  several  officials,  already  overworked, 
have  had  fresh  labours  cast  upon  them.  If  the  words  of  the 
readers  could  penetrate  into  the  ears  of  the  trustees,  the  bitter 
cry  that  would  reach  them  would  be  the  unanimous  demand 
that  further  and  continuous  pressure  should  be  put  on  the 
Treasury  for  a  special  grant  to  bring  the  bindings  up  to  the 
level  of  the  cxirrent  year. 

Such  considerations  as  these  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact 
that  a  great  work  is  being  done  at  the  library  of  the  British 
Museiun.  We  may  confidently  dwell  with  pride  on  the  efficiency 
of  its  administration.  At  no  time  during  the  last  forty  years 
has  greater  zeal  or  skill  been  shown  in  its  management  than 
can  be  claimed  for  it  in  1905.  Its  usefulness  increases  every 
year.  The  number  of  visitors  to  the  reading-room  in  1904  was, 
in  round  numbers,  226,000,  against  188,500  in  1899 ;  22,000 
applied  for  papers  in  the  newspaper  room  in  1904,  against 
19,000  five  years  previously ;  and  in  the  same  period  the  number 
of  the  learned  studjring  in  the  cool  backwater  of  the  Oriental 
room  mounted  up  from  2,862  to  3,595.  The  daily  average  of 
readers  in  the  reading-room  is  returned  as  742,  and  each  of  them 
was  supplied  with  more  than  seven  volumes.  The  number  of 
volumes  replaced  in  the  general  library  after  use  in  this  room 
is  given  as  894,627,  and  663,738  were  kept  from  day  to  day  in 
the  presses  for  the  use  of  particular  readers.  Every  day  a 
ton  weight  of  publications  is  received  in  the  building;  but 
fortunately  the  authorities  are  now  provided  with  ample  space 
for  housing  the  accessions  of  many  years  yet  to  come.*  In 
1904  there  were  printed  for  the  general  catalogue  33,121  titles, 
742  index  slips,  and,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  8,489  titles 
for  a  catalogue  of  the  Thomason  tracts.  Once  a  fortnight  a 

♦  The  trustees  have  not  at  present  the  power  of  rejecting  any 
printed  matter  that  is  sent  to  them,  nor  is  it  competent  for  them 
to  dispose  of  duplicates.  They  receive  daily  large  quantities  of  such 
stuff  as  railway  time-tables,  cards  (Christmas  or  otherwise),  and 
advertisements  of  pills  or  quack  medicines,  the  owners  of  which 
think  that  by  deposit  of  the  advertisements  in  the  British  Museum 
they  acquire  an  additional  safeguard  for  their  property.  The 
officials  might  safely  be  trusted  with  the  power  of  refusing  and 
discarding  such  worthless  matter; 
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fresh  printed  list  of  accessions  to  the  general  collection  of  books 
is  placed  with  unvarying  punctuality  on  the  stand,  and  the 
readers  pounce  on  it  with  avidity. 

Figures  like  these  bring  before  us  trustworthy  evidence  of 
the  valuable  work  being  carried  on  under  the  great  dome  of  our 
national  library.  Winter  or  siunmer,  fine  or  rainy  weather, 
makes  but  little  difference  in  the  number  of  the  readers,  most 
of  whom  pursue  their  vocation  with  eager  attention  and  with 
complete  disregard  to  the  surroundings  of  their  daily  life.  All 
classes  in  society  are  represented  there.  The  man  of  means 
who  reads  for  instruction,  without  thought  of  publication, 
some  work  which  he  cannot  get  elsewhere  ;  the  student  engaged 
on  some  laborious  research  in  history  or  bibliography ;  the 
writer  of  articles  or  paragraphs  for  the  London  or  provincial 
papers ;  the  poverty-stricken  graduate  engaged  in  ‘  devilling  ’ 
for  some  literary  employer  of  affluence — there  are  samples  of 
all  these  kinds  within  its  walls.  Since  the  reading-room  was 
opened  fifty  years  ago,  one  section  of  readers,  that  of  women- 
students,  has  increased  far  beyond  expectation.  If  the  number 
of  women  working  at  the  Museum  is  augmented  in  the  next 
twenty  years  to  the  same  extent  as  it  has  advanced  in  the 
last,  their  number  will  exceed  that  of  the  male  students. 

Much  has  been  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  within  the 
last  half-century,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  some  of  the 
advantages  have  not,  either  for  lack  of  money  or  insufflciency 
of  labourers,  been  allowed  of  late  to  fall  into  arrear.  No  sec¬ 
tion  of  knowledge  has  increased  so  abundantly  during  the  last 
twenty  years  as  the  division  of  bibliography.  The  shelves 
allotted  at  Bloomsbury  for  its  development  are  said  to  be  unduly 
crowded — to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  a  volume  once  drawn 
into  that  vortex  and  mislaid  is  almost  beyond  recovery.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  the  vast  increase  in  this  section,  it  is  sixteen  years 
since  the  last  edition  of  the  hand  list  of  bibliographies  in  the 
reading-room  was  issued.  A  revised  edition  should  be  brought 
out  at  an  early  date,  and  it  might  with  judgement  be  amplified 
so  as  to  include  a  selection  of  the  more  important  works  of  this 
character  which  are  retained  in  the  inner  recesses,  and  cannot, 
through  want  of  space,  be  housed  under  the  dome.  The  first 
edition  of  the  ‘  books  of  reference  in  the  reading-room,’  which 
was  compiled  by  Mr.  Brenchley  Rye,  came  out  in  1859 ;  the 
third  and  last  issue  appeared  in  1889.  A  further  revision  of 
this  catalogue  should  be  commenced  without  delay,  and  it 
should  be  ascertained  by  careful  inquiry  whether  the  volumes 
on  the  shelves  adequately  represent  the  present  conditions  of 
scholarship.  No  books  are  more  frequently  referred  to  than 
the  set  of  Mr.  Fortescue’s  subject-index  of  the  modern  additions 
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to  the  library ;  they  are  always  in  the  hands  of  eager  inquirers. 
They  should  be  continued  for  subsequent  years,  and  carried 
back  to  an  earlier  date.  Anderson’s  work  on  English  topo¬ 
graphy  is  often  consulted,  but  it  was  issued  so  far  back  as  1881 ; 
and  with  regard  to  this  section  of  our  national  literature  it  may 
be  added  that  the  British  Museum  collection  of  works  on  the 
topography  of  our  country  needs  enlargement.  The  catalogue 
of  printed  maps,  plans,  and  charts  issued  in  two  volumes  in 
1885  should  be  reissued  in  an  enlarged  form,  with  fuller  details 
of  engravers  and  publishers,  and  with  more  extended  cross- 
references.  The  last  printed  volume  of  the  manuscript  maps 
dates  so  far  back  as  1861.  This  should  be  brought  up  to  date, 
and  should  include  an  alphabetical  list  of  authors  and  draughts¬ 
men.  A  combined  catalogue  of  the  maps,  plans,  and  cha^  in 
the  three  departments  of  printed  books,  manuscripts,  and  prints 
would  be  of  inestimable  value.  One  reason  for  the  defects  m 
local  books  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  postage  of  the  volumes, 
which  the  country  publisher  is  boimd,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Copyright  Act,  to  present  to  the  British  Museum,  proves  a 
wearisome  impost.  The  authorities  at  the  Post  Office  should  be 
induced  to  convey  to  Great  Russell  Street,  free  of  charge,  all 
parcels  of  books  labelled  as  sent  under  this  Act.*  Another 
improvement  would  be  eagerly  welcomed.  This  would  be  the 
institution  of  a  reading-room  for  foreign  periodicals  and  trans¬ 
actions,  in  which  the  student  might  be  enabled  to  see  the  latest 
issues  before  they  were  sent  for  binding.  Possibly  some  part 
of  Mr.  Vincent  Stuckey  Lean’s  bequest  of  50,000f.  might  be 
diverted  to  such  an  object. 

Could  the  shade  of  Antonio  Panizzi  revisit  this  land,  it  would 
find  that  not  one  of  our  national  institutions  had  risen  in  general 
estimation  to  the  same  height  of  approval  as  that  reached 
by  the  Library  over  which  he  presided  with  such  zeal.  Through 
evil  report  and  good  report — most  of  his  days  were  passed  under 
the  former  condition — he  worked  unflinchingly  for  its  ameliora¬ 
tion,  and  established  it  on  grounds  which  have  conduced  to  its 
present  success.  For  general  civility,  for  freedom  from  harassing 
restrictions,  for  an  adequate  supply  of  books  to  the  individual 
student,  no  library  in  the  world  can  excel  that  of  the  British 
Museum.  Everyone  who  reads  within  its  walls  will  pray  for 
the  continuance  of  these  advantages,  and  for  a  developement  of 
its  resources  during  the  next  fifty  years  equal  to  that  of  the 
last  half-century. 

•  Nearly  all  the  other  countries  in  the  civilised  world  allow  postal 
privileges  to  their  national  libraries  for  publications  delivered  under 
the  Cop}Tight  Acts. 
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Art.  VI.— LUCRETIUS  AND  HIS  TIMES. 

1.  T.  Lucreti  Cari  de  Rerum  Natura :  Revisions  del  testo,  com- 

mento  e  studi  introduttivi  di  Carlo  Giussani.  Three  volumes. 
Torino :  Hermanno  Loescher.  1896-1898. 

2.  II  Suicidio  di  Lucretio.  By  Ettore  Stampini.  Messina : 

Tipografia  d’Amico.  1896. 

3.  II  Suicidio  di  T.  Lucretio.  By  Giacomo  Giri.  Palermo  ; 

1895. 

4.  Criticisms  and  Elucidations  of  Catullus.  By  H.  A.  J.  Munro. 

New  edition.  London :  G.  Bell  and  Sons.  1905. 

5.  On  the  New  Data  for  the  Life  of  Lucretius.  By  John  Masson. 

(‘  Classical  Review  ’  for  October  1896  ;  and  ‘  Journal  of 
Philology,’  1895.) 

'T’he  majority  of  mankind  in  every  age  are  disposed  to  accept 
with  an  easy  optimism  the  behefs  and  institutions  of  their 
day  as  the  best  and  only  possible,  which  it  would  be  folly,  if  not 
impiety,  to  try  to  amend.  Others,  like  Lucretius,  are  determined 
to  face  the  actual  facts  of  life,  and  to  tolerate  no  doctrine,  how¬ 
ever  sanctioned,  which  conflicts  with  these,  and  they  spend  them¬ 
selves  gladly  in  order  to  lift  up  the  burdens  of  ignorance  and 
superstition  and  convention  which  press  heaviest  on  their  fellow- 
men. 

Not  a  few  of  those  finer  spirits  have  had  it  borne  in  upon 
them  that  they  lived  upon  the  brink  of  a  new  era,  when  the 
world,  weary  of  ages  of  falsehood  and  wrong,  will  suddenly  accept 
their  message  and  society  aU  at  once  be  regenerated.  But 
though  Lucretius  preaches  his  gospel  with  a  triumphant  joy  and 
faith,  before  him  no  such  golden  vista  expands.  He  was  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  conviction  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  nigh  at 
hand.  It  was  one  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  Epicurean  science 
that  the  world,  hke  all  organisms,  was  born  and  must  have  its 
period  of  growth,  maturity,  and  inevitable  decay.  To  his  boding 
mind  the  frequent  earthquakes  in  Italy  and  elsewhere  and  the 
mcreasing  barrenness  of  his  own  country  indicated  that  the 
world  had  reached  its  extreme  old  age,  and  was  exhausted,  and 
must  soon  break  up.  He  says : 

‘  Nay,  even  now  this  age  in  which  we  live  is  enfeebled,  and  the 
earth,  exhausted  by  bearing,  scarce  can  bring  forth  small  living  things, 
she  who  produced  all  races  and  brought  forth  the  huge  bodies  of 
wild  beasts.  .  .  .  And  now  the  aged  ploughman  shakes  his  head 
and  sighs  over  and  over  again  to  think  that  the  labours  of  his  hands 
have  come  to  nought,  and,  when  he  compares  present  times  with 
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times  past,  he  often  praises  the  good  fortune  of  his  father,  and 
harps  on  the  theme  how  the  men  of  old  were  filled  full  of  piety 
and  on  their  scanty  piece  of  ground  used  to  support  life  in  perfect 
well-being,  though  in  old  days  the  holdings  were  far  smaller,  man 
for  man,  than  now.  Likewise  the  planter  of  the  exhausted  and 
shrivelled  vine  sadly  cries  out  upon  the  changes  in  the  seasons, 
and  wearies  Heaven  with  his  prayers,  and  understands  not  that  all 
things  are  wasting  away,  little  by  little,  and  are  passing  to  the 
grave,  spent  and  worn  out  by  age  and  len^h  of  years  !  ’ 

Were  the  Italian  fields  really  less  fertile  than  of  old  ?  The 
poet’s  sombre  imagination  doubtless  exaggerated  these  symptoms 
of  barrenness  and  decay,  but  the  facte  were  there  and  plain 
enough.  Lucretius  only  misread  them.  He  forgot  that,  during 
a  long  period  of  civil  war,  agriculture  had  been  neglected.  The 
strong  arms  which  had  tilled  the  soil,  once  so  prolific,  were 
mouldering  on  many  a  battle-field.  During  the  two  years  of 
the  Social  War  alone,  from  90  to  89  B.C.,  300,000  men  were  said 
to  have  fallen.  Writers  like  Asinius  Pollio  and  Cicero  call  Italy 
‘  a  scene  of  devastation  ’  and  ‘  a  wilderness.’  Whole  towns 
were  destroyed :  we  find  Virgil  and  Horace  speaking  of  certain 
places,  once  busy  and  populous,  as  ‘  empty  Acerrae,’  ‘  empty 
‘  Tibur.’  Many  districts  were  going  back  to  the  waste.  Again, 
wealthy  absentee  owners  had  bought  up  the  farms  at  nominal 
prices  and  had  them  cultivated  by  gangs  of  slaves.  These,  not 
being  liable  to  military  service,  multiplied  enormously,  while  the 
free  peasants  were  becoming  extinct,  and  what  was  left  of  them 
was  crowding  into  the  towns  or  starving.  The  slaves  did  not 
love  the  land  as  the  farmers  of  old  had  loved  their  ‘  dear  croft,’ 
their  ‘dulcis  agellus.’  What  wonder  that  the  fields,  so  long 
neglected,  had  become  less  fertile  ?  Quite  apart  from  Epicurean 
teaching,  the  gloomy  fancy  of  a  dying  earth  seems  to  show  what 
a  strain  those  long  years  of  civil  war,  with  the  consequent 
suffering  and  poverty,  had  left  on  the  nerves  and  mind  of  Lucre¬ 
tius’s  generation. 

Lucretius’s  life  fell  before  and  during  one  of  the  chief  crises 
of  the  world’s  history,  that  of  the  great  Roman  Revolution. 
It  is  the  sign  of  a  man  of  genius  that  he  gives  expression  to  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  his  own  age.  We  can  no  more  explain 
all  that  is  normal  in  Lucretius  from  the  time  in  which  he  lived, 
than  we  can  explain  all  the  strange  personality  of  Schopenhauer, 
born  in  the  year  before  the  French  Revolution,  from  his  own 
era  of  European  history  and  thought.  But  we  shall  understand 
Lucretius  better  when  we  see  how  largely  he  expresses  his  own 
era,  with  its  own  outlook  over  the  world,  with  its  growing  sense 
of  the  conflict  between  reason  and  the  old  beliefs,  and  the  utter 
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bewilderment  of  thinking  men  before  the  problem  of  man  and 
his  destiny.  Strange  as  is  Lucretius’s  silence  regarding  con¬ 
temporary  events,  that  silence  probably  testifies  better  than 
anything  else  could  to  the  startling  changes  and  crises  of  his 
country’s  history,  the  seeming  chaos  of  conflicting  forces  before 
which  a  nature  like  his  could  only  find  refuge  in  a  system  such  as 
Epicureanism,  which  insisted  almost  absolutely  on  its  converts’ 
withdrawal  from  pubhc  affairs.  Much  in  the  same  way  many  a 
man  of  intellect  in  the  Middle  Ages  sought  refuge  within  the 
walls  of  a  monastery  from  a  world  which  was  too  much  for  him. 

The  poet  was  bom  about  B.c.  99.  During  his  boyhood  Lucre¬ 
tius  must  have  heard  many  a  terrible  story  of  the  Social  War, 
when  the  Italian  nations  wrested  from  Borne  a  limited  franchise, 
at  the  cost  of  enormous  slaughter.  When  he  was  a  boy  of 
twelve  took  place  the  terrible  massacre  in  the  Forum,  when  the 
Italians  who  had  come  up  to  the  Assembly  to  vote  in  repeal  of 
Sulla’s  forced  laws  were  ordered  by  the  Consul  Antony  to  dis¬ 
perse,  and  then  slaughtered  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand  men, 
as  Plutarch  tells  us.  The  grudging  concessions  of  the  Romans 
left  a  deep  discontent  in  Italy  which  engendered  the  Civil  War, 
and  the  Samnites  never  laid  down  their  arms  till  in  b.c.  82  they 
were  crushed  in  the  battle  of  the  Colline  Gate,  when  6,000  prisoners 
were  massacred  in  cold  blood  by  Sulla  close  to  the  walls  of  Rome. 
If  Lucretius,  as  a  boy  or  youth,  were  living  in  Rome  at  the 
time,  this  event  must  have  left  on  him  an  impression  of  horror 
never  to  be  forgotten.  From  88  to  81  the  Ci^  War  lasted,  the 
time  of  the  Dictatorships  of  Marius  and  Sulla  and  of  the  Pro¬ 
scription,  when  the  lives  of  the  best  men  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
basest,  and  the  Gods,  it  would  seem,  merely  looked  on.  It  was  a 
time  of  fear,  of  mutual  suspicion,  when  every  man  dreaded  his 
neighbour  and  all  security  and  gladness  of  life  were  destroyed. 
Cicero  says  of  Sulla’s  proscriptions :  ‘  The  horror  of  these  awful 
‘times  is  so  burned  into  our  country  that  it  appears  as  if  not 
‘  merely  men  but  even  brutes  could  not  endure  the  thought  of 
‘  their  returning.’  Sallust,  describing  the  years  preceding 
Catihne’s  conspiracy  in  B.c.  63,  emphasises  the  rapid  breakdown 
of  the  national  character,  due  to  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  State 
by  conquest,  which  brought  with  it  temptations  too  strong  to  resist. 
According  to  him,  the  epoch  was  marked  by  the  horrible  crimes 
of  every  kind  which  ambition,  avarice,  and  luxury  prompted. 
Lucretius  confirms  Sallust’s  testimony  when  he  says,  ‘  Men 
‘  amass  property  by  bloodshed  in  civil  war  and  greedily  double 
‘  their  riches,  piling  up  murder  upon  murder :  cruelly  do  they 
‘  exult  in  the  sad  death  of  a  brother,  and  hate  and  fear  the  feasts 
‘  of  their  kinsfolk.’  What  could  take  place  in  a  country  town  of 
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Italy  at  this  period  may  be  read  in  Cicero’s  speech  in  defence 
of  Cluentius,  which  sets  before  us  a  company  of  high-bom 
criminals  and  a  story  of  intricate  and  long  victorious  villany 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  match.  That  speech,  delivered  in  the 
year  66  B.C.,  is  like  a  glimpse  into  some  horrible  gulf  :  it  tells  a 
history  of  real  hfe  stretching  over  twenty  years  in  the  httle 
Samnite  town  of  Larino,  showing  us  how  bold  then  was  the 
criminal,  how  openly  unjust  the  judge,  how  little  chance  of  safety 
had  the  innocent  in  the  time  and  State  to  which  Sulla  and  Marius 
had  but  lately  applied  the  sweeping  remedy  of  the  sword. 

What  wonder  if  the  young  Lucretiius  began  to  doubt  whether 
the  gods  exist  at  all,  or,  if  they  do,  whether  they  take  any  more 
heed  for  the  good  than  for  the  wicked  ? 

In  the  condition  of  Rome  there  was  much  to  disquiet  anyone 
who  loved  his  country.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  nobles, 
which  was  pretty  certainly  that  of  Lucretius,  clouds  were  gather¬ 
ing  from  all  sides  round  the  breaking  RepubUc.  The  old  sense 
of  patriotism  and  national  honour  had  largely  been  lost.  The 
weakness  or  rottenness  of  the  Roman  government  was  flaunted 
before  all  eyes  in  the  case  of  the  pirates  who  commanded  the  seas 
with  huge  fleets.  The  Slave  War,  when  Spartacus  for  two  years 
held  all  Italy  at  his  mercy,  showed  on  how  perilous  a  basis  society 
stood.  The  so-called  ‘  conspiracy  of  Catiline  ’  revealed  the 
existence  of  a  great  party  hostile  to  the  government  of  the 
Senate. 

The  times  indeed  were  evil.  The  fabric  of  the  old  Roman  State 
was  fast  breaking  up.  No  wonder  that  Cicero  and  the  nobles 
saw  nothing  but  anarchy  before  them.  But  among  the  actors 
on  that  troubled  stage  there  was  going  out  and  in  one  master¬ 
spirit  who,  amid  the  shock  and  storm  of  the  earthquake  shaking 
the  whole  Roman  State,  while  old  institutions  were  falling  and 
old  privileges  being  shattered,  had  the  faith  to  see  the  birth  of  a 
new  world,  a  wider  and  a  greater  Rome.  Julius  Caesar  faced  the 
chaos  of  the  time  without  despair.  If  the  nobles  were  corrupt, 
he  knew  from  his  officers  and  legionaries  the  stern  virtues  that 
were  left  in  the  race.  He  set  himself  at  first  to  carry  measures 
securing  better  government  while  preserving  the  constitution. 
The  irreconcilable  spirit  of  the  nobles,  determined  to  allow  no 
reform  whatever,  made  this  impossible.  In  despite  of  them  the 
great  forces  of  the  time,  discerned  and  guided  by  his  genius, 
carried  him  on  to  higher  and  higher  power,  and  at  last  he  was 
able  to  pass  measures,  the  ‘  Juhan  Laws,’  which  secxired  some 
degree  of  justice.  Hitherto  violence,  bribery,  and  extortion 
were  crimes  in  name  forbidden  to  a  Roman  official  but  in  reality 
unpunished,  make-believe  prosecutions  being  in  due  course 
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followed  by  acquittals.  Caesar  broke  down  this  solemn  mockery 
of  justice.  Now  and  for  many  a  year  to  come  the  Roman 
governor  knew  that,  if  he  pillaged  his  province  and  tortured  his 
wealthy  subjects  until  they  filled  his  coffers,  he  would  be  dealt 
with  as  an  ordinary  criminal.  Caesar  now  carried  these  laws 
through  with  the  nation  behind  him  and  suspending  the  power 
of  the  Senate.  By  these  uncompromising  reforms  he  roused 
against  himself  all  the  powers  of  evil.  The  hatred  of  the  patri¬ 
cians  was  inflamed  to  a  white  heat.  Had  they  dared,  they  would 
have  torn  him  to  pieces.  But  his  rising  power  was  so  manifest 
that  they  could  only  look  on  with  dismay.  Cicero’s  letter  to 
Atticus  expresses  this  feeling  :  ‘  This  monster  and  prodigy  is  a 
‘  man  of  terrible  watchfulness,  promptitude,  and  laboriousness.’ 
And  yet  to  Cicero  himself,  as  to  all  his  opponents  in  politics,  even 
the  bitterest,  Caesar  showed  himself  courteous,  generous,  for¬ 
giving  after  the  highest  famhion  of  Christian  chivalry,  rather  than 
like  any  hero  of  the  old  world.  Undisturbed  by  the  hatred  of  the 
Senators,  he  went  on  seeking  to  build  up  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Republic  a  new  constitution  which  should  secure  justice  and 
even — almost  an  audacioiis  aim,  if  we  consider  the  times — some 
measure  of  popular  representation  for  the  provinces. 

It  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to  say  that  in  Caesar’s  time  ordi¬ 
nary  men  could  not  regard  him  as  an3rthing  else  than  a  dangerous 
adventurer,  bent  on  revolution  for  his  own  ends,  and  who  con¬ 
sorted  with  unscrupulous  men.  We  can  now  see  the  tendencies 
of  the  time,  but  Caesar’s  contemporaries,  we  are  told,  could  not  be 
expected  to  do  so.  Some  truth  there  is  in  this.  There  is  an  astound¬ 
ing  letter  in  which  Cicero  refers  to  his  own  share  in  Caesar’s 
murder,  not  repenting  of  it,  but  stung  beyond  endurance  by  re¬ 
morse  for  the  little  he  or  his  party  had  gained  thereby.  He  writes : 

‘  If  things  go  on  thus,  I  like  not  the  Ides  of  March.  For  he 
should  never  have  come  back  after  death  nor  fear  compelled  us 
to  ratify  his  acts ;  or  else,  Heaven’s  curse  light  upon  him,  deawi 
though  he  be,  so  high  wais  I  in  his  favour  that,  seeing  the  master 
is  slain  and  we  are  not  free,  he  was  a  master  not  to  be  rejected 
at  my  time  of  life.  I  blush,  believe  me  !  but  I  have  written  and 
will  not  blot  it  out.’ 

Munro  comments  on  this :  ‘  For  these  awful  words  neither 
‘  Cicero  nor  Caesar  is  to  blame,  but  the  fortune  of  Rome  !  They 
‘  express  the  feeling  of  the  “  boni,”  the  nobles  generally,  who  could 
‘  not  see  that  old  things  had  passed  away.’  Any  possible  excuse 
for  Cicero  would  be  welcome.  But  men  are  to  be  judged  by 
deeds,  not  words,  else  the  Roman  nobles  of  that  day  were  the 
greatest  patriots  the  world  ever  saw.  In  Caesar’s  case  we  have 
deeds.  The  Leges  Julim,  passed  during  his  consulship,  were  the 
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very  measures  the  times  needed.  They  struck  straight  and 
fearlessly  at  the  abuses  which  were  ruining  Rome.  We  ask, 
what  did  the  Senate  do  to  redress  these  evils  ?  They  stirred 
not  a  finger.  What  useful  measure  did  Cicero  himself  pass 
during  his  consulship  ?  Not  one.  Only  those  of  Caesar’s  con¬ 
temporaries  who  were  bUnded  by  selfish  interest  or  party  feeling 
could  fail  to  read  the  meaning  of  his  acts.  Csesar  possessed  the 
genius  to  interpret  the  movement  of  his  time.  He  rose,  or 
rather  was  borne,  to  supreme  power,  because,  while  following 
and  to  some  extent  gui^ng  that  movement,  he  aimed  not  at 
his  own  ambitions,  but  at  meeting  his  country’s  urgent  needs  and 
creating  a  new  and  wider  Rome.  What  ambitions  he  had  lay  in 
his  consciousness  of  that  genius. 

Csesar  was  bom  in  B.c.  100,  about  a  year  before  Lucretius. 
The  poet  had  witnessed  his  rise  to  power  from  its  very  beginning. 
In  60  B.C.,  when  Lucretius  was  about  forty,  the  first  Triumvirate 
was  formed,  consisting  of  Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus.  In  59  b.c. 
Csesar  attained  to  the  consulship  and  the  Leges  Julise  were  passed. 
In  58  he  was  appointed  to  the  supreme  command  in  Gaul.  In 
57  B.c.  the  Senate  was  compelled,  reluctantly,  to  order  a  public 
thanksgiving  for  his  victories.  In  56  the  first  Triumvirate  was 
renewed.  Lucretius  lived  to  see  some  of  his  brilliant  victories, 
which  added  a  vast  province  to  Rome  and  displayed  both  military 
genius  and  statesmanship  such  as  the  world  before  had  never  seen. 

As  an  Epicurean,  Lucretius  could  not  fail  to  have  sympathy 
with  the  people.  One  cannot  help  wondering  which  party 
Lucretius,  the  Roman,  sympathised  with,  the  Senate  or  the 
party  of  progress  :  in  what  light  he  regarded 

'  The  noblest  man 

That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times.’ 

When  we  consider  his  hterary  connection  with  Cicero,  his 
admiration  for  an  extreme  Tory  partisan  hke  Memmius,  we 
cannot  help  surmising  that  his  sympathies  were  with  the  Senate. 
One  might  even  fancy  that,  when  he  warns  Memmius  that  he 
must  not  fail  of  his  duty  to  his  country,  he  must  have  been 
•writing  at  the  time  when  Memmius  was  changing  sides.  But 
there  is  a  passage  of  the  poem  which  appears  to  refer  expressly 
to  Cajsar’s  military  supremacy,  so  dreaded  by  the  nobles,  to 
whose  circle  Lucretius  almost  certainly  belonged. 

During  the  last  six  years  of  Lucretius’s  hfe,  while  his  poem 
was  being  written,  the  Triiunvirate  was  the  centre  of  all  men’s 
thoughts,  whether  for  fear  or  hope.  These  self-appointed 
‘  Regents,’  with  their  legions  at  their  backs,  held  the  destiny  of 
Rome  in  their  hands,  as  all  could  see.  The  nobles  hated  them 
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with  a  hatred  intense  in  proportion  as  it  was  impotent.  To 
Cicero  and  his  friends  the  authority  they  assumed  could  only 
be  explained  by  a  consuming  ambition,  resting  not  day  nor  night 
till  its  goal  was  grasped.  Csesar  was  felt  to  be  the  ablest  of  the 
three,  and  therefore  was  the  most  feared. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  facta  that  we  must  read  Lucretius’s 
brilliant  prologue  to  his  second  book.  He  expresses  a  passion 
of  pity  as  he  looks  down  from  the  calm  height  of  philosophy 
on  the  vain  struggling  of  ambitious  men,  to  see  how  they  ‘  wander 
‘  all  abroad  and  go  astray  in  their  search  for  the  path  of  life,  to 
‘  see  the  contest  of  intellect,  the  rivalry  of  rank,  the  striving  day 
‘  after  day  and  night  after  night  to  climb  to  the  height  of  power, 

‘  and  to  be  masters  of  the  world.’  All  that  nature  demands  is 
freedom  from  care  and  fear  :  but  neither  wealth  nor  power  will 
deliver  them  from  these,  nor  yet  from  sickness. 

‘  Wherefore,  since  treasures  avail  nothing  in  the  case  of  our  body, 
nor  yet  does  noble  birth  avail  nor  the  glory  of  kingly  power,  we 
must  go  on  to  conclude  that  to  our  minds  as  well  these  do  no  service  ; 
unless  perhaps  when  thou  seest  thy  legions  swarm  over  the  plain 
of  Mars,  as  they  wage  a  mimic  war,  supported  by  strong  reserves 
and  flanked  by  mighty  forces  of  cavalry,  and  thou  dost  marshal 
them,  fully  equipped  in  armour  and  all  animated  by  one  impulse, 
what  avails  it  all  unless  then  thou  findest  that  superstitious  fears 
are  scared  away  and  fly  panic-stricken  from  thy  mind  ?  Nor  does 
it  avail  thee  aught  to  see  thy  fleet  swarm  forth  and  spread  far  and 
wide  over  the  sea,  unless  then  the  fear  of  death  leaves  thy  breast 
at  ease  and  set  free  from  care.’ 

The  ground  of  the  imaginary  review  is  undoubtedly  the  Campus 
Martius  at  Rome.  Munro  says :  ‘  Cmsar,  after  his  Consul- 
‘ship,  remained  with  his  army  for  three  months  before  Rome, 
‘  and  was  bitterly  attacked  by  Memmius.  Does  Lucretius  here 
‘  allude  to  Cnesar  ?  ’  During  the  last  five  years  of  Lucretius’s 
life  the  Triumvirate  must  have  bulked  so  large  on  men’s  horizon 
that  his  contemporaries  could  not  fail  to  see  in  the  ‘  rerum 
‘  potentes  ’  of  this  passage  a  reference  to  the  three  Regents  and 
to  Cic-sar  in  particular.  The  term  ‘  masters  of  the  world  ’ 
denotes  not  merely  those  holding  office  in  the  State,  but  men 
who  are  possessed  by  a  lust  of  absolute  power. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  his  party  Lucretius  could  not  be 
expected  to  see  any  other  explanation  of  Caesar’s  strenuous  life 
and  tireless  energy  than  this,  ‘  the  striving  day  after  day  and 
‘  night  after  night  to  climb  to  the  height  of  power  ’ : 

‘  certare  ingenio,  contendere  nobihtate, 
noctes  atque  dies  niti  pracstante  labore 
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Another  passage,  too,  emphasises  the  same  points  and  seems 
to  refer  to  the  same  persons.  ‘  Avarice  too,  and  the  blind  lust  of 
‘  honours,  compel  wretched  men  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  right, 

‘  and,  sometimes  acting  as  co-partners  and  partakers  in  crimes, 

‘  to  struggle  night  and  day  with  surpassing  toil  to  climb  to  the 
‘  height  of  power.’  The  reference  to  a  ‘  partnership  ’  or  ‘  league 
‘  of  crime  ’  seems,  though  it  may  not  be  so,  to  refer  pointedly  to 
the  Triumvirs.  Munro  says  : 

‘  How  much  greater  even  than  Cicero’s  was  the  industry  of 
Cmsar  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  who  during  that  time 
went  through  an  amount  of  work,  physical  and  intellectual,  taking 
quantity  and  quality,  such  as  mortal  man  probably  never  performs 
before  or  since.  Emperor,  minister,  generalissimo,  lawyer,  censor, 
restorer  of  lost  rights  and  creator  of  new  ideas,  he  was  at  the  same 
time  destroying  with  his  right  hand  the  world  that  was,  and  building 
up  in  his  nund  the  world  that  was  to  be.’ 

A  portentous  life  of  toil  Caesar’s  was !  No  wonder  if  its 
laboriousness  alarmed  Cicero  and  amazed  Lucretius.  A  man  of 
genius  should  have  seen  deeper  into  Caesar’s  character  than  to 
explain  it  by  mere  ambition.  But  an  independent  view  of 
politics  could  hardly  be  expected  from  any  thorough-going 
Epicurean,  and  certainly  not  from  an  Epicurean  who  was  absorbed 
in  study  like  Lucretius :  his  opinions  could  only  reflect  those  of 
his  own  circle.  He  did  not  recognise  the  greatest  spirit  of  the 
time.  He  makes  a  hero  of  the  paltry  Memmius,  and  therefore 
is  on  the  same  side  wdth  those  who  longed  to  see  Caesar  slain. 
Nothing  could  be  more  characteristic  of  the  narrow  creed  which, 
like  Pietism,  bade  a  man  save  himself  by  standing  aloof  from 
the  press  and  turmoil  of  national  life,  not  caring  to  know  what 
his  fellows  were  struggling  for. 

Lucretius’s  reference  to  the  ‘  rivalry  of  rank  ’  (Cicero  also  ; 

emphasises  ‘  rank  ’  as  an  active  element  in  Caesar’s  ambition)  ^ 

reminds  us  of  one  surprising  attitude  of  Caesar’s,  to  be  explained  ^ 
as  a  desire  for  popularity  and  political  prestige  rather  than  as  ^ 
a  display  of  human  weakness  on  his  part.  Always  proud  of  his 
famous  uncle  Marius,  at  the  funeral  of  Marius’s  widow,  Caesar,  as 
the  custom  was,  delivered  a  speech  which  attracted  much  notice. 

In  it  he  claimed  to  be  descended  on  his  father’s  side  from  lulus, 
the  son  of  Aeneas,  who  was  the  offspring  of  Venus,  and  on  his 
mother’s  side  from  one  of  the  kings  of  Rome.  The  enlightened 
may  look  down  with  contempt  upon  the  beliefs  of  the  many, 
but  they  know  when  and  where  to  treat  them  with  deference. 
Caesar  was  not  now  addressing  the  Senate.  Blue  Trojan  blood 
with  descent  from  a  goddess  and  a  king  were  wind  in  the  sails 
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of  a  popular  candidate.  How  else  explain  such  a  speech  coming 
from  such  a  man  ? 

While  Lucretius  was  writing,  a  would-be  Consul  had  no  hope 
of  success  unless  he  secured  the  support  of  Caesar  at  least,  and, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  nobles,  Memmius  was  now  openly 
allying  himself  with  men  of  utterly  unscrupulous  ambition. 
And  as  Memmius  was  a  candidate  for  the  Cousulship,  Lucretius 
could  not  well  fail  to  have  his  ambitions  in  view  in  this  passage. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  Lucretius  here  uses  the  Triumvirs,  who, 
he  held,  had  abused  their  consular  power  for  their  own  ambitions, 
as  a  glaring  present-day  warning  to  Memmius,  who  aspires  by 
their  help  to  succeed  to  their  office.  As  the  prejudices  of  the 
day  went,  he  could  have  used  no  more  telling  public  instances. 
The  poet’s  warnings  may  well  have  been  needed  by  such  a  man. 
But,  if  Memmius  ever  read  so  far  on  in  the  poem,  no  doubt  he 
smiled  contemptuously  at  the  advice  to  prefer  luncheon  on  the 
bright  green  sward,  studded  with  flowers,  to  splendid  evening 
banquets  in  gorgeous  mansions,  glittering  with  silver  and  gold 
and  echoing  with  music.  And  we  may  be  sure  the  ‘  fears  of 
‘  death  ’  or  of  things  after  death  troubled  him  but  little. 

There  is  almost  no  poet  of  whose  life  we  would  more  gladly 
know  a  little  than  Lucretius.  There  is  so  much  in  his  poem 
which  it  would  explain.  What  experiences  provoked  the  poet 
to  break  so  violently  with  the  rehgion  of  his  day  ?  What  is  the 
secret  of  the  tense,  electric  atmosphere  which  hangs  over  the 
poem  ?  How  came  it  that  the  pen  dropped  out  of  his  eager 
hand  with  the  close  of  his  work  full  in  sight  ?  Almost  no  period 
of  the  world  is  better  known  to  us  than  the  age  in  which  he 
hved.  The  letters  and  speeches  of  Cicero  reflect  that  time  like 
a  mirror,  in  which  we  watch  the  figures  of  all  that  pass,  come 
and  go.  How  strange  that  such  a  man  should  have  passed 
through  his  own  age  and  left  almost  no  trace  of  himself !  Was 
this  1m  intention  ?  A  few  details,  so  brief  and  tragic  that  they 
have  given  rise  to  endless  controversy,  are  all  we  have.  Truly 
Lucretius  has  fulfilled  only  too  hterally  that  great  precept  of 
his  master,  ‘  Hide  thy  life.’ 

The  only  data  we  have  are  contained  in  one  clumsy  sentence 
of  Jerome’s  chronicle,  ‘  Titus  Lucretius,  the  poet,  was  bom ; 
‘  afterwards,  having  been  driven  mad  by  a  philtre,  after  he  had 
‘  written,  in  the  intervals  of  his  mental  ailment,  a  number  of 
‘books  which  Cicero  afterwards  corrected,  he  slew  himself  by 
‘  his  own  hand  in  his  forty-fourth  year.’ 

Some  years  ago  a  new  life  was  discovered  in’the  British  Museum, 
which  comes  down  to  us  on  the  authority  of  the  famous  scholar 
Pontanus.  It  is  throughout  singularly  independent  of  Jerome,  and 
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appears  to  be  derived  from  Suetonius,  though  seemingly  mixed 
with  some  matter  of  later  insertion.  Among  the  fresh  data  it 
contains  is  an  anecdote  of  great  interest.  Lucretius,  it  is  said, 
‘  used  to  show  the  books  of  his  poem  as  they  were  written  to 
*  Cicero,  and  to  pay  heed  to  his  criticism.  In  the  course  of  reading 
‘  he  was  sometimes  advised  by  him  to  observe  modesty  in  his 
‘  use  of  metaphors,  of  which  two  instances,  in  particular,  are 
‘  quoted,  “  the  abysses  of  Neptune  ”  and  “  the  caverns  of  the 
‘  “  heaven.”  ’ 

The  author  anonymously  quoted  here  is  probably  Varro,  from 
whose  ‘  De  Poetis  Latinis  ’  Ritschl  thinks  that  most  of  the 
details  of  literary  criticism  in  Suetonius  are  derived ;  only 
once,  however,  does  Suetonius  quote  him  by  name.  One  cannot 
help  wondering  what  Cicero  thought  of  Lucretius’s  poem.  Its 
matter  we  know  that  he  disapproved,  but  what  of  its  style? 
That  he  could  only  have  approved  partially.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
antipodes  of  his  own.  What  would  Boileau  have  said  of  Victor 
Hugo’s  poetry  ? 

The  criticism  attributed  to  Cicero  is  curiously  and  circum¬ 
stantially  confirmed  by  what  we  know  both  as  to  Cicero’s  taste 
in  poetry  and  as  to  the  changes  which  his  standard  underwent 
between  youth  and  later  life.  In  his  youth  Cicero  translated 
into  spirited  verse  a  poem  of  Aratus,  one  of  the  Alexandrian 
school,  on  the  signs  of  the  weather.  Doubtless  Cicero  then 
admired  Aratus,  but  his  feeling  towards  that  school  of  poets 
greatly  altered  later.  The  style  of  his  early  youth,  especially 
in  writing  verses,  is  often  not  that  approved  by  the  grown  man. 
Lucretius  was  so  deeply  influenced  by  this  work  of  Qcero’s  that 
he  has  frequently  imitated  it.  ‘  The  many  imitations  we  find 
‘  in  Lucretius,’  says  Munro,  ‘  of  the  few  hundred  extant  lines  of 
‘  Cicero’s  “  Aratus  ”  prove,  little  as  it  might  be  expected,  that 
‘  he  looked  upon  this  translation  as  one  of  his  poetical  models.’ 
It  would  be  only  natural  that  Lucretius  should  seek  the  friend¬ 
ship  and  ask  for  the  criticism  of  the  great  statesman  and  orator 
whose  verses  had  so  caught  his  boyish  fancy,  who  was  a  hearty 
patron  of  literature  and  also  a  life-long  student  of  Epicurean 
doctrines,  who  had,  moreover,  in  the  inmost  circle  of  his  friends 
many  Epicureans.  As  it  happens,  in  Cicero’s  poem  there 
occurs  the  phrase  ‘  caeli  cavernas,’  ‘  the  caverns  of  the  heaven,’ 
which  Cicero  is  said  to  have  criticised.  In  his  mature  life  Cicero 
had  come  to  disapprove  of  the  artificial  school  of  poets  to  which 
Aratus  belonged.  Perhaps  he  regretted  having  helped  to 
introduce  it  to  Roman  readers.  He  applied  to  it  a  contemptuous 
phrase,  ‘  the  bards  of  Euphorion,’  which  has  stuck  to  it  ever 
since.  Cicero’s  dislike  to  the  school  of  Aratus  with  its  laboured 
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diction  must  have  made  him  sensitive  to  any  use  of  language 
which  seemed  to  him  strained  or  new-fangled  (like  the  novel 
application  of  ‘  lacuna  ’)  as  an  affectation  immediately  dangerous 
to  Latin  style.  Lucretius’s  poem  must  have  been  in  Cicero’s 
eyes  not  only  a  godless  work,  but,  in  style  and  manner,  a  glaring 
novelty  to  which  he  found  it  hard  to  adapt  himself.  The  two 
metaphors  criticised  remind  us  of  Victor  Hugo  or  of  Browning  ; 
and  Cicero,  we  feel  sure,  would  not  have  approved  of  them. 

The  criticism  attributed  to  him  coincides  very  remarkably, 
not  merely  in  expression  but  in  spirit,  with  the  ndes  laid  down 
by  bim  in  the  ‘  De  Oratore.’  ‘  A  metaphor,’  Cicero  here  says, 
‘must  not  burst  upon  us  violently,  hke  a  stranger  rushing  in, 

‘  but  must  be  introduced  modestly,  and  as  if  leave  were  obtained  ’ 
(De  Orat.  iii.  40).  An  able  Dutch  critic.  Dr.  Woltjer  (in  ‘  Mne¬ 
mosyne,’  1895),  writes :  ‘  Who  will  believe  that  Cicero  found 
‘  fault  with  the  metaphor  “  caeli  cavernas  ”  when  he  himself  wrote 
‘  “  late  caeU  lustrare  cavernas  ”  ( Arat.  252)  ?  ’  ‘  Who  can  believe,’ 
we  may  reply,  ‘  that  Cicero  (at  De  Or.  iii.  40)  could  lay  down 
‘  the  rule  to  avoid  anything  like  a  bold  metaphor,  giving  for  an 
‘  example  Ennius’s  ‘  mighty  arches  of  heaven,’  and  yet  himself 
‘have  written  “Caeli  cavemae,  aetheris  cavernae”?’  So  fla¬ 
grantly  has  Cicero  violated  his  own  rules ! 

In  the  passage  from  ‘  De  Oratore,’  written  at  the  age  of  fifty, 
Cicero  blames  Ennius’s  phrase  ‘  Caeli  ingentes  fomices,’  because 
there  can  be  no  similarity  between  a  globe  and  an  arch.  With 
80  different  eyes  sees  the  man  of  fifty  from  the  youth  of  twenty  ! 

There  has  been  some  controversy  as  to  the  genuineness  of 
this  anecdote,  chiefly  on  the  part  of  those  who  forget  Cicero’s 
reaction  from  his  early  literary  idols.  The  remark  put  in 
Cicero’s  mouth  is  given  as  a  quotation.  In  Pontanus’s  day  it 
could  not  be  known  with  precision,  but,  since  Ritschl,  it  has 
been  admitted  that  Suetonius’s  literary  criticisms  are  chiefly 
borrowed.  Yet  the  forger,  if  he  were  such,  has  been  shrewd 
enough  to  introduce  his  fictitious  criticism  as  a  quotation.  A 
good  deal  of  ‘  faith  ’  is  needed  to  credit  this. 

Cicero’s  criticism  is  one  which,  from  its  intrinsic  interest,  is 
likely  to  have  been  quoted  by  a  grammarian,  perhaps  in  an 
abridged  form.  One  of  the  phrases  said  to  have  been  censured 
by  the  orator  does  not  occur  in  the  same  form  in  Lucretius’s 
poem.  Dr.  Woltjer  thinks  this  a  strong  argument  for  beheving 
the  criticism  and  the  whole  of  Borgius’s  data  to  be  ‘  the  mere 
'invention  of  a  humanist.’  That  is  to  say,  he  holds  that  a 
forger  would  have  the  daring  to  support  his  statement  by  in¬ 
venting  a  phrase  nowhere  found  in  Lucretius’s  poem.  Nothing 
can  be  less  Ukely.  It  is  just  in  such  unexpected  turns  as  this 
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that  truth  often  differs  from  deliberate  invention,  which  does 
not  exert  itself  to  fabricate  an  apparent  improbability. 

The  highest  living  authority  on  Cicero,  Professor  J.  S.  Reid, 
after  reviewing  the  discussion,  says  : 

‘  I  can  only  say  again  that  in  my  opinion  no  Renaissance  scholar 
could  have  invented  the  story  about  Cicero.  The  fact  that 
“  Neptuni  lacunas  ”  does  not  occur  in  the  extant  text  of  Lucretius 
and  that  “  caeli  cavemae  ”  is  found  in  the  Aratea  of  Cicero  would 
be  quite  enough  to  deter  a  scholar  from  giving  these  illustrations 
as  the  two  chief  examples,  duo  potissimum,”  and,  considering  how 
Cicero  in  later  life  cnticised  his  own  early  work,  there  is  nothing 
surprising  in  his  objection  to  “  caeli  cavernae.” 


It  is  not  surprising  that  a  critic  like  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  weigh  literary  evidence,  should  write  regarding  this 
criticism  put  in  Cicero’s  mouth,  ‘  I  do  not  think  forgery  pro- 
‘  bable.’  In  fact  it  has  too  much  breadth  and  simplicity  to  have 
come  from  a  forger’s  brain.  A  Sainte-Beuve,  familiar  with  both 
his  Cicero  and  his  Lucretius,  might  have  hit  upon  it,  but  not  a 
mere  scholar,  straining  himself  to  invent  something  new. 

Jerome’s  story  of  Lucretius’s  life  has  been  looked  on  by 
various  of  the  learned  with  some  suspicion. 

When  we  inquire  ‘  Why  ?  ’  only  one  reason  is  given :  ‘  The 
‘story  is  too  wild  and  tragic.’  It  is  one  marked  bias  of  the 
scholar  to  be  sceptical  as  to  any  recorded  event  which  is  not 
conventional  or  commonplace,  an3d;hing  which  transcends  the 
experience  of  the  persons  among  whom  he  moves.  In  the  last 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  such  a  subject  as  the  life  of 
Lucretius  was  too  tempting  to  escape  the  attentions  of  the 
‘  Higher  Criticism.’  Thus  Giacomo  Giri,  in  a  pamphlet  published 
in  1895,  maintains  that  the  story  of  the  philtre  and  the  suicide 
are  mere  inventions.  The  legend,  he  thinks,  sprang  up  out  of 
the  profound  impression  produced  on  the  mind  by  those  passages 
of  the  poem  dealing  with  Love,  and,  still  more,  by  those  on  eternal 
Death,  since,  as  he  says,  ‘it  is  well  known  that  the  human 
‘  imagination  creates  legends  when  it  is  deeply  moved.’  Thus 
arose  what  he  calls  ‘  The  Legend  of  Lucretius.’  Giri  forgets 
that  the  ‘  De  Rerum  Natura,’  owing  to  its  subject  and  its  ifS- 
culty,  could  never  have  been  popular ;  it  was  a  book  for  the 
cultured,  whose  minds  are  not  the  soil  in  which  such  legends 
spring  up.  Great  scholars  such  as  Lachmann  and  Munro  have 
seen  no  reason  for  not  accepting  Jerome’s  account  as  a  record 
of  facts,  even  if  somewhat  distorted.  Lachmann  says  :  ‘  I  find 
‘  nothing  whatever  in  Jerome’s  account  which  cannot  be  be- 
‘  lieved.’ 

A  noted  Italian  scholar.  Professor  Ettore  Stampini,  has 
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thrown  fresh  light  on  Jerome’s  meagre  details,  worn  threadbare 
in  the  course  of  long  controversy.  His  theory  makes  them,  now 
for  the  first  time,  coherent  and  consistent  with  the  evidence  of 
the  poem.  ‘  I  maintain,’  says  Stampini,  ‘  that  if,  as  I  believe, 

‘  there  was  error  on  the  part  of  St.  Jerome,  it  lay  merely  in  his 
‘abridging  too  concisely  and  in  not  distinguishing  with  the 
‘needful  clearness  and  precision  the  order  and  character  of 
‘  the  facts.’ 

The  philtre  might  well  have  produced  the  unnatural  excite¬ 
ment  which  led  to  the  poet’s  suicide,  but  Stampini  believes 
the  real  cause  of  that  act  to  be  much  further  back ;  it  is  to  be 
found  in  an  organic  illness  from  which  he  suffered.  ‘  St.  Jerome 
‘in  compiling  has  confused  and  made  into  one  the  two  facts 
‘  which  were  doubtless  distinct  in  Suetonius ;  but  he  has  not 
‘so  confused  them  that  the  truth  cannot  be  seen  through.’ 
Thus  Jerome  uses  one  word,  ‘  insania,’  to  describe  the  madness 
in  the  intervals  of  which  Lucretius  composed  his  immortal 
work,  and  another,  ‘  furor,’  to  describe  the  fearful  derangement 
of  the  nervous  system,  produced  by  the  potion.  Cicero  ex¬ 
pressly  distinguishes  ‘  furor  ’  from  ‘  insania,’  which  is  often  applied 
merely  to  foolish  and  unreasonable  conduct.  Thus  the  ‘  Twelve 
‘  Tables  ’  expressly  distinguish  *  insanus  ’  from  ‘  furiosus.’ 

Along  with  Sellar  and  others  Stampini  sees  in  the  poem 
unmistakable  evidence  of  undue  mental  strain  as  well  as  of 
loss  of  interest  in  existence,  what  medical  science  calls  ‘  taedium 
‘vitae.’  The  word  ‘  insania  ’  might  well  express  this  condition, 
as  it  appeared  to  other  men  at  least.  Stampini  would  there¬ 
fore  transpose  a  clause  and  thus  more  clearly  distinguish  the 
order  of  the  two  facts,  viz.  the  ‘  insania  ’  or  prolonged  nervous 
ailment  from  which  the  poet  suffered,  and  the  ‘  furor,’  the  intense 
and  unnatural  excitement  produced  by  the  potion  which  was 
the  true  cause  of  the  poet’s  suicide.  ‘  Jerome,’  says  Stampini, 
‘would  have  somewhat  better  expressed  the  historical  truth 
‘  had  he  condensed  Suetonius’s  narrative  thus :  “  Afterwards, 
‘“when,  during  the  intervals  of  his  nervous  ailment,  he  had 
‘“written  a  number  of  books  which  were  afterwards  corrected 
“‘by  Cicero,  he  was  driven  into  madness  in  consequence,  as 
‘  “  was  believed,  of  a  philtre,  and  slew  himself  by  his  own  hand 
‘  “  at  the  age  of  forty-four.”  ’ 

It  is,  indeed,  true  that  passages  of  Lucretius  show  an  intense 
and  overpowering  depression.  Thus  he  describes  the  Roman 
noble,  weary  of  himself,  rushing  from  the  city  at  full  gallop 
towards  his  country  seat ;  but  when  there,  the  same  intolerable 
oppression  returns,  and  he  can  only  forget  himself  in  sleep,  or  is 
even  driven  to  hasten  back  to  Rome.  ‘  ’Tis  thus,’  he  goes  on, 
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‘  each  man  flees  from  himself  ;  (but  self,  we  may  be  sure,  as  the 
‘  way  of  men  is,  he  is  not  able  to  escape  ;  it  clings  to  him  in  hig 
‘  own  despite) ;  yes,  and  he  hates  himself  too  because,  sick  as 
‘  he  is,  he  knows  not  the  cause  of  his  disease.’  ‘  If  he  could 
‘  rightly  see  this,’  Lucretius  continues,  ‘  each  man  would  relin- 
‘  quish  all  his  own  affairs,  and  set  his  heart  to  learn  the  nature 
‘  of  things  ’ ;  this  meaning,  he  explains,  to  know  that  life  is  but 
an  hour  compared  with  the  everlasting  nothingness,  and  thus, 
Lucretius  would  fain  teach  us,  we  may  learn  to  cast  away  all 
fear  of  death. 

It  is  difficult  to  read  this  passage — so  intense  is  the  gloom  of 
the  picture — without  feeling  that  Lucretius  had  himself  ex¬ 
perienced  the  world-weariness  which  he  describes.  The  advice 
to  ‘  put  all  else  behind,  and  first  of  all  set  our  heart  to  learn  the 
‘  nature  of  things,’  comes  from  his  own  heart,  taught  by  his  own 
experience  : 

‘  lam  rebus  quisque  relictis 
naturam  primum  student  cognoscere  rerum.’ 

Lucretius  has,  indeed,  by  help  of  Epicurus,  cast  out  fear  from 
his  life.  But  at  what  cost  ?  His  whole  horizon  of  being  con¬ 
tracted  and  drawn  in,  his  highest  instincts  crushed  by  the  iron 
fetters  of  his  system,  his  aspirations  and  hopes  forbidden  to  range 
into  a  ‘  grand  Perhaps,’  may  not  this  be  too  high  a  price  to  pay 
in  order  to  escape  from  fear  ?  One  thing  is  certain  :  he  did  not 
thereby  attain  to  Peace. 

When  Stampini  asserts  that  the  earnestness  with  which 
Lucretius  catches  hold  of  Epicurus’s  system  and  ‘  scheme  of 
‘  salvation  ’  of  itself  proves  ‘  a  profound  disgust  of  the  world,’ 
he  goes  too  far.  The  Epicureans  were  conspicuous  as  a  sect  for 
their  enthusiastic  discipleship.  Every  great  religious  teacher 
has  had  an  equally  enthusiastic  belief  in  his  own  doctrine,  yet 
in  most  cases  without  finding  life  lose  its  savour.  It  is  at 
present  the  fashion  to  explain  peculiarities  of  temperament  from 
physical  causes,  often  justly.  But  in  the  case  of  Lucretius,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  causes  are  to  be  sought  even  more  in  the 
spirit  than  in  the  body.  When  we  find  Byron  exclaiming,  long 
before  middle  age, 

‘  My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf,’ 

and  lamenting  that  the  whole  world  is  stale  and  intolerable  to 
him,  or  when  we  read  ‘Ecclesiastes’  with  its  burden  ever  recurring, 
‘  All  is  vanity  !  ’  we  do  not  infer  that  these  writers  were  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  severe  nervous  disease  or  showed  tendency  to  insanity ; 
but  we  rather,  merely  by  instinct,  correlate  such  utterances  with 
what  we  know  of  their  mode  of  life  and  guiding  principles  of  con- 
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duct.  In  a  poem  like  the  ‘  De  Rerum  Natura,’  which  is  a  genuine 
record  of  human  experience,  as  direct  and  sincere  as,  if  in  some 
ways  less  profound  than,  Runyan’s  great  prose  poem,  the  poet’s 
own  history  cannot  fail  to  utter  itself.  In  order  to  read  it  aright, 
we  must  study  his  work  to  the  end,  searchingly  and  in  the  full 
light  of  that  system  to  which  he  gave  such  absolute  allegiance 
that  he  hardly  dared  think  without  its  sanction,  a  system  of 
such  strange  opposites,  which  blends  the  noblest  ethics  with  the 
lowest ! 

Thus  the  evidence  of  the  poem  contains  nothing  to  contradict 
Jerome’s  account  that  the  poet  suffered  from  some  lasting  ail¬ 
ment,  affecting  his  nerves  and  spirits,  and  that  he  ended  his  life 
by  suicide.  Rather  does  its  evidence  tend  towards  confirming 
these  reports.  Such  a  nature  as  it  reveals  to  us  would  be  ill- 
fitted  to  sustain  the  strain  of  any  untoward  experience  or  the 
shock  of  a  sudden  blow. 

Lucretius  keeps  sternly  from  us  every  fact  of  his  own  personal 
history.  Can  that  history  to  any  extent,  in  despite  of  his 
silence,  be  torn  from  his  book  ?  There  is  very  weighty  evidence 
as  to  the  life  of  Lucretius  in  the  poem  itself,  evidence  which  can 
only  be  judged  of  by  those  who  have  long  and  lovingly  studied 
that  poem.  For  others  that  evidence  does  not  exist.  ‘  Mere 
‘  guesswork,  built  upon  conjecture  !  ’  such  may  call  it.  Slight 
m  themselves  are  the  signs  by  which  we  read  the  characters  of 
other  men.  Yet  in  the  fight  of  long  and  close  intercourse  their 
meaning  becomes  so  unmistakable  that  we  have  to  accept  it.  The 
great  work  of  Lucretius  is  deeply,  uniquely  stamped  with  his  own 
very  marked  individuality.  There  is  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
poem  an  indescribably  lurid  element  which  tells  of  past  storms 
in  the  poet’s  history,  and  may  be  thought  to  forebode  a  stormy 
closing.  The  story  of  the  philtre  and  consequent  suicide  is  a 
sad  one.  Yet,  if  that  story  were  false,  there  is  behind  it  a 
background  consisting  of  temperament,  mood,  and  creed  which 
must  be  taken  into  account.  All  poets,  indeed,  are  not  like 
Alfred  de  Musset.  Yet  the  ardent  temper  of  Lucretius  tells 
of  a  nature  not  easily  curbed.  There  is  somehow  a  jarring 
strain  running  through  the  poem  as  of  a  noble  nature  which  has 
lived  in  an  element  unfit  for  it,  and  has  lost  its  buoyancy  and 
natural  gladness  thereby.  The  poet  speaks  in  the  tone  of  one 
weary  of  worldly  pleasures,  who  has  reached,  by  what  strange  or 
ill-starred  ways  we  know  not,  that  sad  Garden  of  Proserpine 
where  men  sit  and  rejoice  that 

‘  Even  the  weariest  river 
Winds  somewhere  safe  to  sea.’ 
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The  more  we  love  and  admire  Lucretius,  as,  indeed,  he  deserves, 
the  more  are  we  pained  that  he  could  have  written  one  or  two 
brief  sentences  which  are  like  black  flowers  in  the  garden  of 
his  poem.  (Probably,  it  is  true,  these  do  but  express  sentiments 
acknowledged  by  Epicureans ;  this  might  excuse  an  ordinary 
writer,  but  not  a  man  of  high  genius.)  There  are  flaws  of 
character  which  even  the  ‘  maiestas  cognita  rerum  ’  might  not  be 
potent  enough  to  reach  and  cast  out.  And,  indeed,  his  master’s 
teaching  had  great  shortcomings  on  its  spiritual  side.  For 
example,  Epicurus  explains  the  distress  of  mind  felt  by  the 
criminal  as  solely  and  merely  due  to  the  fact  that,  until  the  day 
of  his  death,  he  never  can  feel  certain  that  he  will  not  be  found 
out.  How  far,  on  this  subject,  does  Epicurus,  with  all  his 
stern  asceticism,  fall  behind  the  Stoics,  who  taught  that  sin  is 
a  disloyalty  to  an  unseen  Master,  and  that  the  wrong-doer  is 
unhappy  because  he  feels  himself  a  lonely  and  a  jarring  thing  in 
the  universe  !  But  Epicurus  acknowledged  no  Power  above  us 
which  claims  our  allegiance  as  a  right,  and  to  obey  which  is 
gladness  beyond  all  other  joys ; 

‘  Nor  know  we  anything  so  fair 
As  is  the  smile  upon  Thy  face. 

But  the  flowers  do  not  thus  break  into  blossom,  nor  the  birds 
burst  into  glad  songs,  round  the  stern  path  Lucretius  goes. 

Why  is  it  that  we  follow  up  so  eagerly  any  glimmer  of  reliable 
tradition  regarding  the  life  of  a  great  poet  ?  Surely  it  is  because 
a  great  poet  is  essentially  more  human  than  other  men  that  we 
crave  for  any  light  regarding  his  personal  history  and  his  friend¬ 
ships.  The  list  of  Lucretius’s  friends  which  immediately  pre¬ 
cedes  Cicero’s  criticism  in  Borgius’s  life  demands  at  least  to  be 
carefully  weighed.  ‘  Lucretius,’  it  is  there  said,  ‘  lived  on  very 
‘  intimate  terms  with  Cicero,  Atticus,  M.  Brutus,  and  C.  Cassius.’ 
No  other  source  mentions  any  friendship  or  connection  between 
Lucretius  and  the  last  three.  All  these  were  literary  men. 
Atticus  and  Brutus  wrote  verse  as  well  as  prose.  Atticus  and 
Cassius  were  well-known  Epicureans.  Had  this  list  of  Lucretius’s 
friends  been  invented  by  a  sixteenth-century  scholar,  it  is  by  no 
means  likely  that  a  disciple  of  the  older  Academy  Uke  Brutus 
would  have  been  included.  All  were  busy  men  of  affairs,  and 
all,  except  Atticus,  leaders  in  politics  on  the  conservative  side. 
If  Lucretius  were  intimate  with  them,  the  bond  lay  in  common 
studies  rather  than  in  the  mutual  pursuit  of  power  and  place. 

Did  Lucretius,  too,  Uke  all  the  great  spirits  of  his  time,  come 
under  the  charm  of  the  arresting,  and  in  many  ways  noble, 
personality  of  Brutus  ?  There  was  in  both  men  the  same  high. 
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oDCompromising  spirit.  Brutus  could  not  only  command  the 
respect,  but  win  the  love  of  men ;  in  the  last  words  he  uttered 
he  consoled  himself  by  remembering  that,  even  in  those  days 
of  revolution,  none  of  his  friends  had  ever  betrayed  him.  In 
Brutus  there  was  a  strength  of  will,  inflexible  when  once  his 
purpose  had  been  formed ;  always  calm  and  unshaken,  even 
when  life  and  fortune  hung  in  the  balance,  his  were  the  qualities 
which  the  poetic  temperament  loves  to  lean  upon  in  friendship. 

Gladly  should  we  have  known  more  about  the  poet’s  parentage, 
his  native  place,  his  career,  the  good  or  evil  fortune  of  his  life, 
but  all  such  facts  he  keeps  sternly  back  from  us  as  if  by  deliberate 
intention.  No  reference  in  the  poem  allows  us  to  identify  him 
with  any  one  district  of  Italy  rather  than  another.  Probably 
we  may  surmise  three  periods  in  Lucretius’s  life :  his  youth,  when 
he  was  an  admirer  of  Empedocles  and  probably  wrote  verse  very 
different  from  his  poem ;  his  early  manhood,  spent  as  a  man  of  the 
world,  following  the  pleasures  of  his  age  and  rank ;  and  a  later 
period  of  violent  reaction  from  the  preceding  one.  But  tliis  we 
know,  that,  probably  somewhat  late  in  his  life,  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  Epicurus :  so  thorough  was  his  conversion  that 
it  seems  strange  he  should  not  tell  us  how  and  when ! — and 
the  master  whose  face  he  had  never  seen,  who  had  lived  whole 
centuries  before  him,  set  his  whole  soul  on  flame  with  a  generous 
passion  to  help  his  fellowmen. 

But,  though  Lucretius  holds  back  every  detail  of  his  own 
history,  there  forces  itself  upon  us  a  sense  of  something  ill- 
starred  in  his  career— a  noble  spirit  hemmed  in  by  barriers  of 
fate,  consisting  either  in  physical  heredity  or  in  outer  environ¬ 
ment.  Throughout  the  poem  there  is  a  certain  sadness,  the 
essence  of  which  seems  to  be  a  loneliness  of  spirit  as  of  one  whose 
heart  and  soul  had  never  truly  fused,  either  in  love  or  friend¬ 
ship,  with  another’s.  The  fact  of  Lucretius’s  death  by  his  own 
hand  may  be  regarded  as  certain.  Suetonius,  we  may  be  sure, 
ascertained  and  recorded  the  manner  of  the  poet’s  death.  In 
the  case  of  a  writer  so  highly  strung,  so  eager  to  complete  the  work 
for  which  he  lived,  we  feel  certain  that  death  by  his  own  hand, 
leaving  his  poem  so  nearly  finished,  could  be  no  ordinary  suicide. 
The  close  of  the  poem,  a  narrative  abniptly  broken  off,  impresses 
us  like  some  abandoned  dwelling,  with  every  sign  of  sudden 
and  unintended  departure  lying  around. 

Lucretius  is  not  merely  a  poet.  Science  owes  him  a  great 
debt  for  two  things  :  first,  for  his  magnificently  clear  and  lucid 
exposition  of  Epicurus’s  theory  of  atoms.  That  theory  after 
being  revived  by  Gassendi,  was  adopted  by  Newton  and  Boyle  ; 
by  their  means  it  took  root  in  modem  science  and  developed, 
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stage  by  stage,  into  the  atomic  theory,  on  which  most  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  chemistry  and  physics  has  been  based.  Secondly,  the 
world  owes  to  Lucretius  the  first  firm  and  clear  exposition  of 
the  principle  of  Law  in  Nature.  No  modern  man  of  science 
ever  grasped  this  more  strongly.  The  principle  is  indeed  a  direct 
inference  from  the  former  doctrine.  Lucretius  points  out  that 
in  all  the  productions  of  Nature  matter  obeys  definite,  unchang¬ 
ing  laws  :  generation  after  generation  the  various  species  of  living 
creatures  exhibit  the  same  distinctive  marks,  habits,  and  motions. 
We  see  that  all  living  things,  race  following  race  and  growth 
after  growth,  preserve  their  freshness  and  beauty,  as  in  the 
beginning,  while  they  also  reach  the  prime  of  their  life  within 
regular  periods.  All  this  could  not  be  unless  the  ultimate  basis 
of  matter  be  definite  and  unchanging,  namely  atoms  ‘  of  solid 
‘  singleness.’  If  all  the  productions  of  Nature  obey  fixed  laws, 
the  ultimate  elements  composing  them  must  be  individual  and 
indestructible. 

The  great  prophet  of  inductive  science  only  did  justice  to 
Epicurus  when  he  praised  him  for  restricting  physics  entirely 
to  the  search  for  natural  causes.  In  the  ‘  Advancement  of 
‘  Learning,’  Bacon  says  : 

‘  For  the  handling  of  final  causes  mixed  with  the  rest  in  physical 
inquiries  hath  intercepted  the  severe  and  diligent  inquiry  of  all 
real  and  physical  causes,  and  given  men  the  occasion  to  stay  upon 
these  satisfactory  and  specious  causes,  to  the  great  arrest  and 
prejudice  of  further  discovery.  For  to  say  that  “the  hairs  of  the 
eye-lids  are  for  a  (juickset  and  fence  about  the  sight  ”  ;  or  that  “  the 
firmness  of  the  skins  and  hides  of  living  creatures  is  to  defend  them 
from  the  extremities  of  heat  or  cold  ”  ;  or  that  “  the  bones  are  for 
the  columns  or  beams,  whereupon  the  frames  of  the  bodies  of  living 
creatures  are  built  ”  ;  or  that  “  the  leaves  of  trees  are  for  protecting 
of  the  fruit  ”  ;  and  the  like,  is  well  incjuired  and  collected  in  meta¬ 
physic,  but  in  physics  they  are  impertinent.  Nay,  they  are  indeed 
but  “  remoras  ’^and  hindrances  to  stay  and  slug  the  ship  from  further 
sailing ;  and  have  brought  this  to  pass,  that  the  search  of  the 
physical  causes  hath  been  neglected  and  passed  by  in  silence.  And 
therefore  the  natural  philosophy  of  Democritus  and  some  others, 
who  did  not  suppose  a  God  or  reason  in  the  frame  of  things,  seems 
to  me  much  more  solid,  and  to  have  gone  deeper  into  nature,  with 
regard  to  physical  causes,  than  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato.  And  this  for  the  sole  reason  that  Democritus  and  the  others 
never  meddle  with  final  causes.’ 

The  justice  of  Lord  Bacon’s  praise  becomes  clear  when  we 
look,  for  example,  at  Lucretius’s  explanation  of  the  way  in 
which  the  magnet  attracts  iron.  From  the  surface  of  every 
body,  he  explains,  minute  particles  are  constantly  streaming  off. 
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but  from  the  magnet  there  proceeds  an  unusually  violent  efflux 
of  atoms,  so  strong  that  it  makes  a  vacuum  in  front  of  the 
magnet.  If  an  iron  ring  is  placed  near  this,  particles  of  the 
iron  rush  into  the  vacuum,  and  the  atoms  of  iron  are  so  closely 
tangled  that,  when  a  large  stream  of  these  has  moved  into  the 
vacuum,  the  w'hole  mass  follows.  Why  is  this  ?  Because 
the  pressure  of  the  air,  always  beating  on  every  substance,  forces 
it  forward  where  a  space  is  open.  The  very  solidity  of  the  iron 
by  its  resistance  makes  the  air  more  active  in  forcing  it  on.  Why 
is  iron  attracted  but  not  other  things  ?  Becaase  some  sub¬ 
stances,  such  as  wood,  are  so  porous  that  the  streams  of  air, 
instead  of  pushing  them  forward,  flow  right  through  them. 
The  current  of  atoms  from  the  magnet  repels  the  air  but  not  the 
iron,  because  the  particles  of  the  magnet  are  of  the  same  shape 
as  the  pores  of  the  iron,  and  therefore  can  penetrate  the  latter. 
And  so  on. 

This  may  be  incorrect  enough — in  fact,  the  magnet  works 
equally  well  in  a  vacuum — but  it  has  this  virtue,  a  great  one 
when  we  think  of  early  science  (such  as  Bacon  knew  it)  with  its 
reckless  assumption  of  ‘  Qualitates  Occultae  ’ — ‘  secret  pro- 
‘  perties  ’  of  things,  and  ‘  sympathies  ’  or  ‘  antipathies  ’  between 
riven  things.  Lucretius  does  not  assume  that  magnetism  is  a 
‘special  fluid  ’  by  itself,  or  that  there  is  a  mysterious  ‘  sympathy  ’ 
between  it  and  the  iron.  He  treats  the  whole  problem  as  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  specific  gravity  and  structure  of  the  iron  and  of  the 
magnet ;  in  short,  as  a  question  of  the  properties  of  matter.  On 
these  lines  fresh  observation  and  experiment  could  go  on  and 
must  lead  to  discovery.  Here  we  see  how  great  was  the  vantage- 
ground  of  Epicurean  science. 

How  often  and  with  what  satisfaction  does  Lucretius  refer 
to  the  fixity  of  natural  laws !  The  certitude  of  the  ‘  foedera 
‘  naturae,’  a  world  with  steadfast  order  in  it,  is  what  a  mind  like 
his  demands.  In  Lucretius’s  day  the  observer  was  encountered 
by  the  miraculous  everywhere.  Innumerable  phenomena,  it 
was  thought,  could  only  be  due  to  special  Divine  action,  working 
counter  to  the  ordinary  course  of  Nature.  But  to  Lucretius 
a  disorderly  ‘  Natura  rerum,’  with  different  Divine  powers  pulling 
strings  to  counteract  each  other,  was  a  thing  unthinkable.  He 
could  not  believe,  as  most  people  in  his  day  did,  that  the  world 
was  a  machine  which  had  many  hands  tampering  with  it,  some¬ 
times  stopping  it  and  then  setting  it  going  again.  ‘ Each  thing' 
he  repeats,  ‘  has  its  properties  fixed  and  must  keep  its  deep-set 
'  houndary-mark'  In  his  sixth  book  he  takes  up  one  marve 
after  another  and  reduces  it,  with  much  effort  of  ingenuity 
under  the  laws  which  govern  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  for  example 
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the  various  places  called  ‘  Avernian  ’  (these  were  held  to  be 
specially  near  one  or  other  entrance  to  the  domain  of  the  Infernal 
Gods,  who  by  their  influence  dragged  down  the  souls  of  the 
living,  but  Lucretius  explains  that  these  spots  are  fatal  to  human 
life  because  of  the  deadly  gases  which  the  earth  there  exhales) : 
the  marvellous  fountain  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  which  was  hot  by 
night  and  cold  by  day ;  the  yearly  inundations  of  the  Nile,  and 
so  on.  All  things,  he  tells  xis,  must  keep  the  conditions  and 
times  allotted  them.  ‘  The  causes  which  have  been  from  the 
‘  first  beginning  of  things  ’  compel  all  phenomena  to  ‘  return  in 
‘  due  sequence  and  after  a  fixed  order  ’ — ‘  ordine  certo.’  With 
these  laws,  no  will.  Divine  or  human,  nor  yet  spontaneity  atomic, 
shall  tamper.  Lucretius  is  determined  that  no  corner  shall 
be  left  anywhere  for  Miracle  to  run  riot  in. 

Lucretius  is  often  referred  to  as  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  doctrine  of  Evolution.  He  does  indeed  put  forward  his 
own  scheme  of  Evolution.  But  how  incomplete,  how  childish 
almost  it  is !  Nothing  whatever  exists,  he  asserts,  but  atoms 
and  void,  and  these  atoms  are  ‘  utterly  dead.’  (As  to  the  mind 
which  makes  such  an  sasertion,  that,  he  assures  us,  is  but  an 
accident  of  matter.  Consciousness  he  takes  for  granted,  never 
attempting  to  explain  it  further  than  by  comparing  it  to  a 
fire-flash,  ‘  kindled  between  the  flesh  and  the  soul,’  the  soul 
being  of  finer  matter  than  the  body.)  No  Divine  power  what¬ 
ever,  he  repeats  over  and  over  again,  works  on  or  within  matter. 
In  the  course  of  infinite  time  the  tossing  atoms  must  have  tried 
every  possible  combination,  and  therefore  they  must  at  last 
succeed  in  striking  into  those  motions  which  produce  a  world. 
To  Lucretius  this  appears  ‘  nothing  wonderful,’  ‘  non  mirum,’ 
a  thing  which  cannot  help  happening.  Once  formed,  such  a 
world,  he  further  assures  us,  will  continue  to  exist.  If  Mind 
be  to  any  extent  immanent  in  matter,  or  be  working  upon  it, 
we  can  indeed  conceive  matter  evolving  itself  into  the  world 
with  all  its  teeming,  varied  life.  But  all  that  Lucretius  allows 
for  is  a  mere  juxtaposition  of  atoms.  A  mere  collection  of  atoms 
does  not  constitute  any  ‘  thing,’  whether  that  thing  be  a  hving 
man  or  a  mass  of  stone  or  iron.  Imagine — or  rather  ‘  fancy,’  for 
imagination  has  its  own  laws  which  cannot  be  done  violence 
to — that,  by  some  such  more  than  miraculous  chance,  a  world 
resembling  our  own,  with  what  appear  like  men,  animals,  things 
of  all  kinds,  could  have  come  into  being  from  the  mere  clashing 
of  atoms  during  infinite  time.  We  cannot  conceive  of  such  a 
world  lasting  for  more  than  a  fleeting  moment,  for  the  creatures 
and  things  on  it  would  be  empty  of  their  true  essences,  of  the 
underlying  reality  and  inner  self  of  each  by  which  alone  each 
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could  persist  in  being.  It  could  only  be  a  momentary  phantas¬ 
magoria,  bearing  as  much  resemblance  to  the  real  world  as  dolls 
stuffed  with  sawdust  and  moved  by  clockwork  would  bear  to 
living  men  and  women.  Only  in  a  bad  dream  could  we  mistake 
such  a  phantom  for  the  actual  world. 

When  confronted  with  Lucretius’s  solution  of  the  origin  of 
things,  the  normal  human  mind  is  at  first  taken  by  curprise,  so 
confident,  so  sweeping  is  his  materialism  !  But  soon  we  recover 
ourselves  and  ask  ‘  What  of  the  Form  ?  ’  the  individual  essence  in 
forming  each  thing  ?  ‘  What  makes  the  rose  which  I  hold  in  my 

‘  hand  a  rose  and  not  some  other  flower  ?  What  is  the  cause  of 
‘  its  vivid  individuality  persisting  to  endless  generations  of  roses  ? 

‘  What  is  the  “  directive  force  ”  which  the  growth  of  the  flower 
obeys  ?  ’  All  such  questions  Lucretius  utterly  ignores.  He  writes 
as  if  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  centuries  before  him,  had  never  discussed 
them.  No  wonder  that  Leibnitz  scornfully  rejected  the  Lucretian 
atoms  as  an  explanation  of  the  world,  and  substituted  for  them 
his  marvellous  ‘  Monads,’  ‘  Formal  Atoms,’  each  having  a  living 
principle  within  it.  For  all  his  high  genius,  Lucretius  is  no 
metaphysician.  And  yet  is  it  not  strange  that  this  prophet  of 
a  God-less,  chance-born  world  has  the  power  to  paint  for  us 
pictures  of  Nature  so  grand  and  lovely  that  we  are  roused  to  feel 
something  which  inspires  us  with  awe  and  reverence  behind  all 
Nature’s  beauty  ?  Like  the  writers  of  the  Psalms,  he  makes  us 
feel  that  there  is  a  spiritual  element  in  the  world.  No  truer 
word  was  ever  spoken  of  Lucretius  than  Mrs.  Browning’s  : 

He  denied 
Divinely  the  divine. 

No  sooner  had  the  book  appeared  than  it  began  to  work  like 
a  ferment  in  the  minds  of  Lucretius’s  own  generation,  as  it  has 
worked  on  every  generation  since.  But  on  no  one  did  it  exercise 
so  profound  an  iniuence  as  over  a  youth  destined  to  become  one 
of  the  world’s  greatest  poets  and  teachers.  On  the  very  day  when 
Lucretius  died,  a  boy  when  at  school  in  Cremona  attained  the 
age  of  fifteen  and  assumed  the  ‘  toga  virUis,’  the  garb  of  youth. 
He  was  cast  in  a  very  different  mo^d  from  Lucretius.  Beyond 
question  the  new,  great  poem  which  had  startled  Rome  was  the 
inspiration  which  dominated  Virgil’s  youth.  Echoes  of  Lucre¬ 
tius’s  verse  are  heard  in  almost  every  page  of  his,  and  phrases 
of  Lucretius’s,  vivid  as  a  lightning-flMh,  stand  out  from  the 
more  subdued  colouring  of  Virgil’s  poetry.  ‘His  whole  mind  when 
'  writing  his  second  Georgic,’  says  Munro,  ‘  must  have  been 
‘saturated  with  the  poetry  of  Lucretius.’  His  very  cadences 
show  how  Lucretius’s  verses  sang  themselves  in  his  brain.  And 
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what  wonder  that  the  youth  was  impressed  by  so  great  a  work ! 
All  the  marvel  of  the  world,  its  mingling  of  beauty  and  terror, 
the  impotence  of  man  struggling  against  the  mighty  forces  of 
Nature  while  the  stern  stars  look  down  pitilessly,  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  old  religion,  the  care  of  the  Gods  for  us  or  their 
indifference — all  these  questions,  made  vivid  by  a  marvellous  and 
lurid  imagination,  must  have  made  riot  in  the  heart  of  the  youth, 
then  at  the  very  age  when  a  work  of  genius  impresses  the  mind 
most  deeply.  At  first  Virgil  was  carried  completely  away; 
and  in  an  early  poem  he  announces  his  intention  to  devote  him¬ 
self  to  the  study  of  Epicurean  philosophy,  and  in  his  Eclogues 
he  shows  that  his  highest  early  ambition  was  to  expound  in 
verse  the  laws  which  govern  Nature. 

But  the  drawing  of  the  Muses  who  love  the  ways  of  men 
proved  stronger  than  that  of  the  colder  Muse  of  Science.  Bred 
in  the  country  where  the  old  religion  of  Rome  which  the  capital 
had  cast  away  still  lived  in  its  purity,  sensitive  to  the  simphcity 
and  beauty  of  its  rites  with  its  prayers  to  the  Rustic  Gods  for 
increase  in  field  and  fold,  himself  of  a  profoundly  reUgious 
nature,  Virgil,  while  impressed  with  the  new  truths  Lucretius 
set  forth,  must,  as  he  grew  more  mature,  have  felt  that  these  did 
not  completely  account  for  the  world  and  its  life,  still  less  for 
the  facts  of  his  own  deepest  consciousness.  This  conflict  of 
feeling  he  has  expressed  in  a  famous  passage  : 

‘  First  of  all,  I  would  pray  that,  for  the  great  love  which  has 
smitten  me,  the  charming  Muses,  whose  minister  I  am,  would  re¬ 
ceive  me  graciously  and  teach  me  the  courses  of  the  stars  in  heaven, 
the  various  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  the  agonies  of  the  moon,  whence 
come  quakings  of  the  earth,’  and  so  forth.  ‘  But  if  I  should  be 
restrained  from  sounding  these  depths  of  Nature,  by  the  blood 
that  runs  too  cold  and  sluggish  about  my  heart,  then  let  me  delight 
in  the  country  and  the  streams  that  freshen  the  valleys  ;  let  me  love 
river  and  woodland  with  an  unambitious  love.  Happy  the  man 
who  has  been  gifted  to  learn  the  causes  of  things,  and  so  trampled 
underfoot  all  fears,  and  the  relentless  decree  of  death,  and  the  roar 
of  greedy  Acheron !  Blessed  too  is  he  who  has  won  the  friendship 
of  the  rustic  gods.  Pan  and  old  Silvanus,  and  the  sisterhood  of 
Nymphs !  ’ 

’  Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas, 

Atque  metus  omnes  et  inexorabile  fatum 
Subiecit  pedibus  strepitumque  Acherontis  avari ! 
Fortunatus  et  ille  Deos  qui  novit  agrestes 
Panaque  Silvanumque  senem  Nymphasque  sorores  I  ’ 

The  thinker  thus  extolled  in  phrases  every  one  of  which 
recalls  the  voice  of  Lucretius  can  only  be  that  poet.  The  last 
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two  lines  show  a  reaction.  Grand  as  was  the  gain  of  a  Reign 
of  Law  established  in  Nature,  Virgil  had  come  to  feel  that 
Lucretius’s  belief  was  a  cold  thing,  and  left  the  world  lonely  and 
empty. 

Are  we  to  see  in  this  passage  merely  a  weak  compromise — a 
nature  which  accepted  with  the  intellect  the  decrees  of  science, 
but  all  the  while  regretted  the  old  worship,  so  picturesque  and 
cheerful,  and  therefore  could  not  bring  itself  to  follow  truth 
the  whole  way  ?  Did  Virgil  compound  with  his  conscience 
in  order  to  retain  the  ‘  comfort  of  belief  ’  ?  This  would  be  a 
superficial  conclusion.  The  greatest  minds  are  ever  open  to 
truths  which  their  minds  cannot  as  yet  formulate.  Large¬ 
mindedness  is  seen  in  this,  that  a  man  has  a  certain  distrust  of 
his  own  logic.  The  bigot,  whether  he  be  Catholic  Inquisitor 
or  Calvinist,  High  Churchman  or  Agnostic,  is  known  by  his 
confidence  in  insisting  upon  the  entire  logical  consequences 
of  his  own  doctrines,  however  the  facts  of  human  experience 
conflict  with  these.  The  world  is  too  big  a  world,  and  Lucretius’s 
solution  of  it  was  far  too  plain  and  certain  ever  to  satisfy  a 
mind  hke  Virgil’s. 

But  the  leaven  of  Lucretius  worked  on  in  the  heart  of  Virgil 
all  his  life  through.  The  violent  collision  between  old  beliefs  and 
the  new  science,  which  Lucretius  wrought  in  Virgil  in  his  youth, 
was  as  an  electric  shock  which  shook  him  loose  from  conventional 
notions  and  quickened  both  his  heart  and  mind  ever  after  to 
seek  to  lay  hold  on  the  reality  of  things.  Lucretius  forced  him 
to  realise  the  falsehood  of  the  popular  notions  about  the  Gods, 
the  hollowness  of  the  formal  worship  which  satisfied  the  many, 
and  he  brought  home  to  him  that  bitter  sense  of  man’s  nothingness 
in  an  infinite  universe  which  saps  our  courage  in  facing  the 
crises  of  Ufe.  It  is  the  mark  of  a  noble  nature  that  all  this  only 
drove  Virgil  to  hold  ever  more  strongly  to  those  ethical  convic¬ 
tions  of  the  value  of  goodness  and  purity  which  were  bound  up 
with  his  own  spontaneous  religious  feeling.  With  so  many 
beliefs  shifting  round  him,  on  this  ground  his  anchor  held  even 
while  he  doubted  whether  the  great  Unseen  Power,  which  is 
mightier  than  the  Gods,  sides  with  the  right  or  has  any  care 
whether  the  individual  perish  or  not,  be  it  Dido  or  Pallas  or 
Marcellos.  Lucretius  held  up  before  the  young  poet’s  eyes  the 
hard  facts  of  the  world,  man’s  hard  and  unequal  fight  with  Nature 
and  Fate,  and  helped  to  arouse  his  profound  sympathy  with  all 
who  suffer  in  the  cruel  stress  and  strain  of  life.  Had  Lucretius 
never  lived  and  written,  Virgil  would  not  have  become  the  poet 
whose  deep  and  rich  humanity  has  made  him  one  of  the  world’s 
best  loved  and  greatest  teachers. 
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The  vigour  with  which  Lucretius  tore  a  deep  new  channel  for 
the  thought  of  his  age  has  impressed  every  succeeding  genera¬ 
tion.  His  rich  colouring  crossed  with  grim  shadows  seizes  and 
masters  the  imagination.  His  phrases  have  an  astonishing 
daring  and  energy :  they  seem  to  project  themselves  from  the 
page  and  assume  form  and  substance.  His  utterances  live  with 
a  double  portion  of  hfe  and  speak  with  Uving  voice.  The  courage 
with  which  he  faces  the  open  universe  makes  him,  in  this  at  least, 
akin  to  all  whose  worship  has  risen  above  fear.  His  profound 
pity  for  the  superstitious  and  ignorant,  for  human  illusions  and 
wasted  efforts,  is  as  deep  as  his  indignation  against  those  who 
deceive  men  in  the  name  of  God,  and  it  appeals  to  every  generous 
spirit.  The  high  prophetic  fervour  with  which  he  singles  out 
his  hearers  and  entreats  them  to  cast  away  their  foolish  ambitions 
and  take  hold  of  that  which  alone  shall  save  them,  grips  the  heart 
as  if  he  spoke  to  us  man  to  man  and  face  to  face.  And  over 
whomsoever  in  his  youth  Lucretius  has  cast  his  spell,  he  becomes 
conscious  that  the  poet  wields  over  him  a  strange  power,  insistent 
and  increasing,  beyond  what  he  can  explain.  From  that  enchant¬ 
ment  he  does  not  lightly  break  free. , 
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Art.  VII.-THE  VISIONARY  ART  OF  WILLIAM 
BLAKE. 

1.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Pictures,  Poetical  and  Historical 
Inventions,  painted  by  William  Blake.  London,  1809. 

2.  The  catalogues  of  the  following  Exhibitions  of  works  by  William 
Blake.  At  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  London,  1876  ;  at 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  1880  and  1891 ;  at 
the  Gallery  of  Messrs.  Carfax,  London,  1904  ;  at  the  Grolier 
Club,  New  York,  U.S.A.,  1905. 

3.  Gilchrist's  Life  of  Blake. 

aons  T  ITTLE  attention  has  hitherto  been  given  to  the  nature  of 

leart  ^  Blake’s  genius  as  an  artist ;  and,  though  everyone  is 

over  familiar  from  the  cradle  with  the  naive  music  of  his  magical 

>ine8  songs,  and  curiosity  or  a  delight  in  the  weird,  the  fantastic  and 

foot  the  mysterious  has  led  many  into  the  perilous  paths  of  his 

ant-  mythology,  while  his  principal  work  as  an  engraver,  the  illustra¬ 

tions  of  the  Book  of  Job,  has  been  enthusiastically  praised  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  it  has  been  reserved  for  a  later  time 
to  set  a  true  value  upon  his  drawings  and  paintings.  The 
magnificent  exhibition  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  thirty 
years  ago  does  not  seem  to  have  made  itself  felt  beyond  a  narrow 
circle,  and  the  occasional  inclusion  of  some .  beautiful  works 
among  the  Old  Masters  at  Burlington  House  has  met  but  here 
and  there  with  a  s)Tnpathetic  eye.  The  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  was  unlucky,  in  both  its  exhibitions,  in  displaying 
much  that  was  of  inferior  merit,  as  well  as  a  good  many  forgeries. 
The  presence  of  some  selected  specimens  at  the  Carfax  Gallery 
in  January  1904,  following  close  upon  the  sensational  Crewe 
sale,  was,  in  fact,  the  first  occasion  upon  which  the  general 
public  evinced  a  desire  for  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Blake  the  artist ;  and  few  exhibitions  in  recent  years  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  more  profound  impression,  reaching  far  beyond  the 
coterie  of  previous  admirers.  There  followed,  early  the  next 
^  year,  the  gathering  together,  at  the  Grolier  Club  in  New  York, 
of  all  the  most  valuable  works  now  in  America,  in  addition 
to  a  remarkable  series  of  the  engraved  and  illuminated  books. 
It  has  now  become  possible,  everyone  for  himself,  to  consider 
Blake’s  position  as  an  artist  dispassionately  and  in  relation  to 
the  rest  of  art,  and  to  understand  in  what  respects  he  stands 
^one,  and  where  his  aims  and  achievement  can  be  paralleled 
m  the  art  of  every  age,  rescuing  him  from  the  isolation  into 
which  he  was  forced  by  the  neglect  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
VOL.  CCIII.  NO.  CCCCXV.  M 
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which  made  both  himself  and  others  at  times  too  ready  to  con¬ 
sider  his  work  a  solitary  manifestation  in  the  history  of  painting. 
It  is  seldom  that  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  study 
an  artist’s  work  in  the  light  of  his  own  written  opinions  upon 
art ;  but  in  the  case  of  Blake,  as  with  Dtirer  and  Lionardo,  we 
are  exceptionally  happy  in  possessing  a  considerable  mass  of 
material  of  this  kind  to  assist  our  interpretation  of  his  pictures. 
In  the  ensuing  pages,  therefore,  we  shall  attempt  to  give 
a  brief  analysis  of  these  ideas  of  art,  holding  that  the  former 
neglect  of  the  pictures  has  been  due  not  so  much  to  any 
strangeness  of  technique  or  obscurity  of  subject  matter  as  to 
the  prevailing  ignorance  of  the  principles  underlying  them. 

The  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  truly  a  time,  to  adopt 
Blake’s  own  mythology,  when  the  Giant  Albion  was  asleep  and 
the  Divine  Vision  darkened ;  when  the  imaginative  arts,  frus¬ 
trated  in  a  ludicrous  endeavour  to  assume  the  titanic  limbs  of 
the  grand  style,  were  imprisoned  in  a  petrified  classicism ;  and 
life  itself  was  no  more  than  a  solemn  procession,  vaguely  dis¬ 
turbed  for  a  season  by  rumours  of  the  revolution  abroad ;  and 
it  is  scarcely  wonderful  that  at  such  a  time  a  person  of  Blake’s 
temperament  and  genius  should  have  taken  upon  himself  the 
office  of  one  set  apart  and  predestined  for  the  renewal  of  spiritual 
light,  and  devoted  his  life  to  an  endeavour  to  unloose  the  bonds 
of  materialism,  to  shatter  conventional  morality,  to  eradicate 
false  art,  and  to  ‘  open  the  eternal  worlds,  to  open  the  immortal 
‘  eyes  of  man  inwards  into  the  worlds  of  thought.’  He  was  the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
believer  in  the  power  of  the  arts  to  regenerate  mankind,  and  his 
one  ever-present  idea  was  to  establish  a  Golden  Age,  with  Art 
for  the  religion  and  Imagination  the  only  God.  This  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  all  his  writings  upon  art  and  the  pre¬ 
dominant  motive  of  his  prophetical  books.  We  even  find  him, 
in  both  of  these  places,  repeatedly  identifying  Christ  with  the 
imagination,  which  he  also  terms  ‘  the  Divine  Body  ’  of  Man. 
Many  of  the  Christian  mystics  had  already  identified  Him  with 
the  Will ;  but  Blake,  being  the  first  of  these  to  be  an  artist,  was 
entirely  original  in  this  striking  conviction.  There  is  an  aphorism 
among  those  which  surround  his  print  of  the  Laocoon,  where 
this  article  of  his  creed  is  clearly  set  forth.  ‘  The  Eternal  Body 
‘  of  Man,’  he  asserts,  ‘  is  the  Imagination,  that  is  God  Himself, 
‘  the  Divine  Body,  Jesus  ;  we  are  His  members  ’ — that  is  to  say, 
Imagination,  being  the  primary  emanation  of  the  Divine  Being, 
which  is  Jesus  (the  Divine  Body  of  God),  is  identical  with  the 
collective  Imagination  of  Man,  which  in  the  aggregate  is  His 
Divine  Body.  This  theory,  it  will  be  seen,  easily  leads  to  the 
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belief  that  Christianity  is  Art,  that  the  whole  business  of  Man 
is  the  arts,  with  the  inference  embodied  in  another  of  the 
Laocoon  sentences — ‘  A  poet,  a  painter,  a  musician,  an  architect ; 

‘  the  man  or  woman  who  is  not  one  of  these  is  not  a  Christian  ’ — 
an  idea  present  in  another  passage,  where  he  vindicates  poetry, 
painting,  and  music  as  ‘  the  three  powers  in  man  of  conversing 
‘  with  Paradise  which  the  flood  did  not  sweep  away  ’ ;  the  flood, 
as  he  explains  elsewhere,  being  symbolical  of  the  time  when 
man  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  five  senses. 

‘  I  know  of  no  other  Christianity,’  he  writes  in  ‘  Jerusalem,’  ‘  and 
of  no  other  Gospel  than  the  liberty  both  of  body  and  mind  to  exercise 
the  Divine  Arts  of  Imagination ;  Imagination,  the  real  and  eternal 
world,  of  which  this  vegetable  universe  is  but  a  faint  shadow,  and 
in  which  we  shall  live  in  our  eternal  or  imaginative  bodies,  when 
these  vegetable  mortal  bodies  are  no  more.’ 

And  there  are  some  beautiful  words  in  a  letter  to  Flaxman, 
only  recently  come  to  bght,  in  which  the  supreme  joy  of  this 
same  invincible  faith  finds  jubilant  utterance  : 

‘  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  your  great  work  is  accomplished.  Peace 
opens  the  way  to  greater  still.  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  now 
become  the  kingdoms  of  God  and  His  Christ,  and  we  shall  reign  with 
Him  for  ever  and  ever.  The  reign  of  literature  and  the  arts  com¬ 
mences.  Blessed  are  those  who  are  found  studious  of  literature 
and  human  and  polite  accomplishments.  Such  have  their  lamps 
burning  and  such  shall  shine  as  the  stars.’ 

It  must  be,  indeed,  a  gloomy  and  earth-bound  disposition  that 
is  impervious  to  such  enthusiasm  as  this  ! 

From  his  exaltation  of  imagination,  we  may  pass  to  Blake’s 
conception  of  vision,  which  is,  in  his  view,  inseparable  from  its 
activity;  and  since  any  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  vision  is 
mevitably  beset  by  a  host  of  conflicting  theories,  it  seems  best, 
in  dealing  with  the  visionary  aspect  of  his  art,  to  do  no  more 
than  give  a  brief  summary  of  his  own  statements  and  beliefs  on 
this  point,  leaving  it  to  the  inclination  and  intelligence  of  every 
reader  to  estimate  their  significance.  In  this  way  it  is  possible 
to  abstain  from  shocking  any  of  those  people  who  are  content 
to  set  aside  the  whole  of  imaginative  experience  as  mere  hallu¬ 
cination,  induced  by  a  perturbed  mental  atmosphere,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  provide  interesting  reflections  for  anyone  to  whom 
these  matters  are  comprehensible  realities,  and  who  is  at  one 
with  Sir  Thomas  Browne  when  he  says  :  ‘  The  severe  schools 
‘shall  never  laugh  me  out  of  the  philosophy  of  Hermes,  that 
‘  this  visible  world  is  but  a  picture  of  the  invisible,  wherein,  as 
‘  in  a  pourtraict,  things  are  not  truely,  but  in  equivocal  shapes. 
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‘  and  as  they  counterfeit  some  more  real  substance  in  that  in- 
‘  visible  fabrick.’ 

It  is  necessary  to  begin  by  stating  that  Blake,  in  laying  claim 
to  vision,  is  not  arrogating  to  himself  an  inspiration  surpassing 
that  of  other  great  artists,  as  he  is  always  careful  to  explain  that 
he  believed  the  genius  of  every  age  to  be  equally  inspired :  but 
he  is  doing  no  more  than  pointing  to  what  he  supposed  to  be 
the  origin,  conscious  or  unconscious,  of  every  work  of  art; 
‘  when  Michael  Angelo,  or  Raphael,  or  Mr.  Flaxman,’  he  said 
to  Crabb  Robinson,  ‘  does  any  of  his  fine  things,  he  does  them 
‘  in  the  spirit  ’ :  and  when  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters  that  he 
believed  his  designs  to  be  ‘  a  species  by  themselves,’  he  is  only 
referring  to  the  bulk  of  the  art  of  his  own  day,  which  was,  in 
his  opinion,  negligible.  At  the  beginning  of  the  description  of 
his  vision  of  the  Last  Judgement,  he  has  some  sentences  con¬ 
cerning  the  opposition  of  fable  or  allegory  to  vision,  which  he 
understands  to  be  the  same  as  imagination.  His  own  work,  he 
annoxmces,  is  visionary  or  imaginative,  which  he  explains  to 
mean  that  it  is  occupied  with  the  representation  of  what  actually 
exists,  really  and  unchangeably,  in  that  world  of  eternity,  from 
which  we  come  and  unto  which  we  shall  return  after  the  death 
of  our  natural  bodies.  The  whole  of  the  visible  universe,  ‘  every- 
‘  thing,’  as  he  puts  it,  ‘  which  we  see  reflected  in  this  vegetable 
‘  glass  of  nature,’  is  but  a  faint  shadow,  in  corruptible  matter, 
of  the  permanent  and  solid  realities  existing  in  this  timeless  and 
inflnite  abode ;  and  if  the  glorious  originals  are  to  find  expres¬ 
sion  in  art  for  our  eyes  of  clay,  it  can  only  be  by  using  these 
images  of  existences  here  below  as  symbols  of  them :  possible 
only  when  the  appropriate  one,  which  ‘  corresponds  ’  with  each, 
has  been  disclosed  by  revelation.  Allegory,  on  the  contrary, 
is  begotten  of  memory,  and  belongs  to  the  region  of  fancy, 
which  is  concerned  with  the  things  of  time  and  has  no  part, 
through  inspiration,  in  the  intellectual  and  the  eternal.  Alle¬ 
gory,  he  tells  us,  arose  when  ‘  reality  was  forgot,  and  the  varieties 
‘  of  time  and  space  only  remembered  and  called  reality  ’—that 
is  to  say,  it  belongs  only  to  the  general  laws  and  principles  to 
which  fallen  creation  is  compelled  to  submit ;  its  relationship 
to  the  thing  represented  is  a  purely  arbitrary  one  :  it  is  possible 
for  the  same  idea  or  general  principle  to  be  allegorised  in  many 
different  ways,  but  the  symbol  is,  in  its  essentials,  rigid  and 
unalterable,  since  ‘  in  eternity  one  thing  never  changes  into 
‘  another  tWng,’  each  identity  being  eternal ;  and  if  it  is  found 
to  differ  in  accidental  points — for  ‘accident  ever  varies,  sub- 
‘  stance  can  never  suffer  change  nor  decay  ’ — this  is  only  because 
the  imaginative  eye  of  every  individual  is  as  various  in  the 
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modes  of  ita  perception  as  the  corporeal  eye,  and  the  spiritual  ! 

mystery  is  so  ordered  as  to  suit  the  visionary  capacity  of  every  \ 

seer.  Allegories  have  to  do  with  moral  virtues  and  the  like,  ] 

which,  as  Blake  points  out,  are  secondary  considerations,  be-  j 

longing  to  philosophy  and  not  to  poetry,  to  accident  and  not  to 

substance.  The  example  which  he  gives  of  his  distinction  j 

between  allegory  and  vision  is  the  appearance  of  Time  in  art,  our  i 

own  astronomical,  phenomenal  Time  being  wont  to  be  presented  ! 

allegorically  by  an  ancient  man  with  hoary  beard  and  hair, 

whereas,  he  asserts,  in  point  of  fact,  the  real  vision  of  Time  ! 

itself  is  as  an  eternal  youth.  He  reminds  us,  however,  that  i 

even  vision  itself  may  at  times  become  lost  and  clouded  in  fable  ! 

and  allegory,  and  admits  that  his  own  vision  is  occasionally  j 

infected  in  this  way ;  for  ‘  the  nature  of  such  things  is  not,  as 

‘some  suppose,  without  trouble  or  care.  Temptations  are  on 

‘  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.  Behind,  the  sea  of  time  and  , 

‘  space  roars  and  follows  swiftly.’  And  sometimes,  as  Mallarme  i 

sorrowfully  confesses,  ‘  helas !  Ici-bas  est  maitre.’  He  often 

accuses  Greek  art  of  being  to  a  large  extent  contaminated  by 

fable,  which  he  attributes  to  the  fact  that  the  Greek  Muses  are 

daughters  of  Mnemosyne,  or  Memory,  and  not  of  Inspiration  or 

Imagination ;  for,  as  he  proves  by  a  quotation  from  Milton,  a 

work  of  genius  is  a  work  ‘  not  to  be  obtained  by  the  invocation 

‘  of  memory  and  her  syren  daughters,  but  by  devout  prayer  to 

'  that  eternal  Spirit,  Who  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and  know- 

‘  ledge,  and  sends  out  His  Seraphim  with  the  hallowed  fire  of 

‘His  altar  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  He  pleases.’ 

The  nature  of  this  allegorical  element  in  Greek  art  is  well  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  Belgian  poet,  Emile  Verhaeren,  in  some  words 
which  occur  in  a  privately  printed  tract  issued  in  1887  : 

‘Le  symbolisme  actuel,  contrairement  au  symbolisme  grec,  qui 
4tait  la  concretion  de  I’abstrait,  sollicite  vers  I’abstraction  du  concret 
.  .  .  Jadis,  Jupiter,  incarnc  en  statue,  representait  la  domination ; 

Venus,  I’amour  ;  Hercule,  la  force  ;  Minerve,  la  sagesse.’ 

This  idea  is  similarly  put  forward  by  Blake  himself  in  the 
descriptive  catalogue  : 

‘The  Greeks  .  .  .  have  neglected  to  subdue  the  gods  of  Priam. 

Th^  gods  are  visions  of  the  eternal  attributes,  or  divine  names 
which,  when  erected  into  gods,  become  destructive  to  humanity.’ 

Another  accusation  which  he  has  to  bring  against  Greek  art 
a  connected  with  the  supposed  use  of  a  canon  of  proportion 
for  the  human  figure,  which  he  also  condemns  as  being  founded 
upon  memory  rather  than  upon  imagination.  Grecian  form,  he 
Mys,  is  mathematic  form  ;  mathematic  form  is  bom  from  the 
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reasoning  memory,  and  the  gods  of  Greece  are  ‘  mathematical 
‘  diagrams.’  The  ultimate  difference  for  him  between  Greek 
poetry  and  the  Hebrew  Bible  or  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  is  that  the 
first  of  these  is  vision  corrupted  by  personification,  metaphor, 
metamorphosis,  and  many  other  delusions  of  a  corporeal  nature, 
while  both  of  the  latter  are  pure  and  eternal  vision,  unalloyed 
with  any  base  influence  of  fable  or  allegory.  But,  as  he  rightly 
says,  we  shall  not  want  Greek  or  any  other  models  ‘  if  we  are 
‘  but  just  and  true  to  our  own  imaginations.’  It  is  well,  before 
leaving  the  definition  of  allegory  according  to  Blake’s  normal 
use  of  the  word,  to  warn  the  reader  that  he  will  be  sometimes 
found  to  employ  it  in  a  good,  as  well  as  a  bad,  sense :  for 
example,  in  one  of  his  letters  we  find  him  saying :  ‘  Allegory 
‘  addressed  to  the  intellectual  powers,  while  it  is  altogether 
‘  hidden  from  the  corporeal  understanding,  is  my  definition  of 
‘  the  most  sublime  poetry.’ 

One  thing  is  beyond  question,  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of 
artistic  inspiration  in  general — that  Blake  truly  believed  him¬ 
self  to  be  a  divinely  appointed  prophet  or  emissary  from  on 
High,  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  the  great  Hebrew  visionaries 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  in  this  immeasurably  more  fortunate, 
that  he  was  able  to  see  and  ‘  to  converse  with  daily,  as  man 
‘  with  man,’  that  Saviour  ‘  to  whom  the  ancients  looked  and 
‘  saw  his  day  afar  off,  with  trembling  and  amazement.’  He  also 
claimed  to  converse  with  the  great  dead  and  with  angels,  and 
to  write  and  to  design  from  their  dictation  and  suggestion.  In 
a  letter  to  Butts  he  says  :  ‘  I  am  under  the  direction  of  mes- 
‘  sengers  from  heaven,  daily  and  nightly  ’ ;  and  in  another  letter 
he  talks  of  conversing  with  his  friends  in  eternity,  seeing  visions, 
dreaming  dreams,  and  prophesying  and  speaking  parables. 
And  to  Hayley  he  exultantly  exclaims :  ‘  Dear  sir,  excuse  my 
‘  enthusiasm,  or  rather  madness,  for  I  am  really  drunk  with 
‘  intellectual  vision  whenever  I  take  a  pencil  or  graver  into  my 
‘  hand.’  He  believed  himself  compelled,  and  sometimes,  like 
St.  Theresa,  reluctantly,  by  his  genius  or  angel  to  follow  where 
he  led,  saying  of  his  designs  ; 

‘  Though  I  call  them  mine,  I  know  they  are  not  mine,  being  of 
the  same  opinion  with  Milton  when  he  says  that  the  Muse  visits 
his  slumbers  and  awakes  and  governs  his  song,  when  mom  purples 
the  East,  and  being  also  in  the  predicament  of  that  prophet  who 
says  :  “  I  cannot  go  beyond  the  command  of  the  Lord,  to  speak 
good  or  bad.”  ’ 

The  Spirit  said  to  him,  as  Crabb  Robinson  relates :  ‘  Blake, 
‘  be  an  artist.’  The  voice  was  to  him  like  the  ‘  divine  sign  ’  of 
Socrates,  and  he  would  as  little  have  thought  of  disobedience. 
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‘  That  I  cannot  live,’  he  writes  to  Butts,  in  1802,  ‘  without  doing 
my  duty  to  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven  is  certain  and  determined.  .  .  . 
The  one  thing  I  have  most  at  heart — more  than  life,  or  all  that  seems 
to  make  life  comfortable,  without — is  the  interest  of  true  religion 
and  science  ;  and  whenever  anything  appears  to  affect  that  interest 
(especially  if  I  myself  omit  any  duty  to  my  station  as  a  soldier  of 
Christ),  it  gives  me  the  greatest  of  torments.’ 

This  ‘  true  religion  and  science  ’  is,  of  course,  the  religion  and 
science  of  art — that  is  to  say,  visionary  art,  since  art  alienated 
from  vision  is  a  thing  not  to  be  dreamed  of  ;  for 

‘  shall  painting,’  he  asks,  in  the  Descriptive  Catalogue,  ‘  be  confined 
to  the  sordid  drudgery  of  facsimile  representations  of  merely  mortal 
and  perishing  substances,  and  not  be,  as  poetry  and  music  are, 
elevated  into  its  own  proper  sphere  of  invention  and  visionary 
conception  ?  .  .  .  Painting,  as  well  as  poetry  and  music,  exists 
and  exults  in  immortal  thoughts.’ 

The  hack  engraving  and  other  copying,  from  art  and  nature, 
to  which  he  was  compelled,  throughout  his  life,  by  hunger, 
meant  to  him  a  well-nigh  superhuman  task.  The  magnitude 
of  the  struggle  which  it  entailed  is  shown  only  too  clearly  by 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  Butts  : 

*  I  labour  incessantly,  I  accomplish  not  one  half  of  what  I  intend, 
because  my  abstract  folly  hurries  me  often  away  while  I  am  at  work 
[engraving  for  Hayley],  carrying  me  over  mountains  and  valleys, 
which  are  not  real,  into  a  land  of  abstraction,  where  spectres  of  the 
dead  wander.  This  I  endeavour  to  prevent ;  I,  with  my  whole 
might,  chain  my  feet  to  the  world  of  duty  and  reality.  But  in  vain  1 
the  faster  I  bind,  the  better  is  the  ballast ;  for  I,  so  far  from  being 
bound  down,  take  the  world  with  me  in  my  flights,  and  often  it 
seems  lighter  than  a  ball  of  wool  rolled  by  the  wind.  ...  A  fig  for 
all  corporeal !  .  .  .  Alas  !  .  .  .  who  shall  deliver  me  from  this 
spirit  of  abstraction  and  improvidence  ?  ’ 

It  is  little  wonder  that  these  enthusiastic  ideas  and  the  pro¬ 
ductions  to  which  they  gave  rise  should  have  met  with  small 
encouragement  from  a  world  wholly  absorbed  in  the  things  of 
time ;  and  we  may  well  believe  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Trusler,  the 
egregious  author  of  ‘  The  Way  to  be  Rich  and  Respectable,’  was 
not  alone  in  his  views  when  he  wrote  to  Blake  returning  a  water¬ 
colour  drawing  which  he  had  commissioned  from  him  for  an 
illustration  to  one  of  his  own  books  :  ‘  Your  fancy,  from  what 
‘  I  have  seen  of  it,  and  I  have  seen  a  variety  at  Mr.  Cumber- 
‘  land’s,  seems  to  be  in  the  other  world,  or  the  world  of  spirits, 
‘  which  accords  not  with  my  intentions,  which,  whilst  living  in 
‘  this  world,  wish  to  follow  the  nature  of  it.’  ‘  I  could  not  help 
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‘amilinj?,’  Blake  sorrowfully  commented  to  his  friend  Cumber¬ 
land,  ‘at  the  difference  between  the  doctrines  of  Dr.  Trusler 
‘and  those  of  Christ.’  Some  words  from  Blake’s  answer  to 
Trusler,  dated  August  23,  1799,  are  also  worth  quoting,  both 
for  their  own  sake  and  for  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the 
nature  of  his  visionary  faculty  : 

‘  You  say  that  I  want  somebody  to  elucidate  my  ideas.  But  yon 
ought  to  know  that  what  is  grand  is  necessarily  obscure  to  weak 
men.  That  which  can  be  made  explicit  to  the  idiot  is  not  worth 
my  care.  The  wisest  of  the  ancients  considered  what  is  not  too 
explicit  as  the  fittest  for  instruction,  because  it  rouses  the  faculties 
to  act.  ...  I  know  that  this  world  is  a  world  of  imagination  and 
vision.  I  see  everything  I  paint  in  this  world,  but  everybody  does 
not  see  alike.  To  the  eyes  of  a  miser  a  guinea  is  far  more  beautiful 
than  the  sun,  and  a  bag  worn  with  the  use  of  money  has  more 
beautiful  proportions  than  a  vine  filled  with  grapes.  The  tree 
which  moves  some  to  tears  of  joy,  is  in  the  eyes  of  others  only  a 
green  thing  which  stands  in  the  way.  ...  To  the  eye  of  the  man 
of  imagination,  Nature  is  Imagination  itself.’ 

The  last  four  words  of  this  passage  are  especially  interesting, 
as  they  reveal  a  new  aspect  of  Blake’s  ideal  theory.  Their 
significance  is  accurately  defined  by  a  sentence  referring  to  the 
prophetical  books  in  Dr.  Rudolf  Kassner’s  brilliant  essay  on 
Blake  :  ‘  Die  Worte  des  Dichters  konnen  nicht  nur  das  bedeuten, 
‘  was  er  mit  ihnen  sagen  will,  sondern  sie  sind  es  auch.’  It  is  a 
new  interpretation  of  the  view  of  nature  which  underlies  the 
whole  of  his  art.  Art  is  for  him  the  transvaluation  of  nature. 
Its  business  is  to  display  the  glory  of  nature  as  she  really  is  in 
the  imagination,  and  not  as  she  appears  to  the  stony'  eye  of 
science,  which  is  ‘  a  little  narrow  orb,  closed  up  and  dark,  scarcely 
‘  beholding  the  Great  Light,’  and  to  which  ‘  the  visions  of 
‘  eternity,  by  reason  of  narrowed  perceptions,  are  become  weak 
‘  visions  of  Time  and  Space  fixed  into  furrows  of  death.’  Every¬ 
thing,  in  his  eyes,  has  conscious  spiritual  existence  ; 

‘  Each  grain  of  sand. 

Every  stone  on  the  land. 

Each  rock  and  each  hill. 

Each  fountain  and  rill. 

Each  herb  and  each  tree, 

Mountain,  hill,  earth  and  sea. 

Cloud,  meteor  and  star. 

Are  men  seen  afar.’ 

It  is  the  same  creed  as  that  of  Gerard  de  Nerval’s  beautiful 
sonnet,  ‘  Vers  Dor6s  : 
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» Homme,  libre  penseur !  te  crois-tu  seal  pensant 
Dans  ce  monde  ou  la  vie  eclate  en  toute  chose  ? 

Des  forces  que  tu  tiens  ta  liberty  dispose, 

Mais  de  tons  tes  conseils  I’univers  est  absent. 

Respecte  dans  la  bcte  un  esprit  agissant ; 

Chaque  6eur  est  une  fime  h  la  Nature  eclose  ; 

I  Un  mystere  d’amour  dans  le  m6tal  repose ; 

'  “  Tout  est  sensible  !  ”  Et  tout  sur  ton  etre  est  puissant.’ 

It  is  the  creed  which  made  Eckhart  and  Joachim  of  Flora 
tell  the  people  to  seek  God  as  much  in  the  green  fields  as  in  the 
church.  It  is  the  mystical  creed  of  every  age. 

Closely  connected  with  his  theory  of  vision  is  Blake’s  doctrine 
of  ‘states,’  which  it  is  necessary  to  understand  if  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  his  art  is  to  be  truly  comprehended.  In  attempting 
to  describe  it  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  bringing  together  and 
endeavouring  to  explain  the  few  scattered  allusions  which  occur 
here  and  there  throughout  his  writings,  without  any  idea  of 
expanding  them  into  a  complete  system  of  morals.  It  is  worth 
while  calling  attention  to  the  resemblance  of  this  section  of  his 
system  with  the  theory  independently  developed  by  the  modern 
Danish  philosopher,  Kierkegaard,  for  anyone  who  cares  to  turn 
to  his  works.  In  the  blessed  existence  in  which  we  were  before 
the  serpent  had  enticed  us  into  his  labyrinth  of  ethical  disputa¬ 
tion,  we  lived  in  paradise,  walking  up  and  down  the  pleasant 
gardens  by  the  river  of  life,  in  the  midst  of  mental  delights, 
never  talking  of  what  is  good  or  evil,  or  of  what  is  right  or  wrong, 
since  we  knew  nothing  of  these  things,  but  conversing  with 
eternal  realities  as  they  are  in  the  world  of  the  imagination. 
But  it  is  far  otherwise  in  our  fallen  condition.  In  this  world 
of  generation  and  death,  where  we  are  overwhelmed  by  the  deep 
sleep  of  corporeal  existence,  we  are  continually  troubled  by 
deadly  dreams  of  good  and  evil.  Mercifully,  however,  we  are 
saved  from  the  full  consequence  of  our  fall,  ending  in  the  eternal 
death  of  the  soul — which  must  inevitably  have  come  to  pass 
through  the  identification  of  our  personalities  with  these  imagi¬ 
nings  of  the  Evil  One — by  an  express  act  of  intervention  and 
redemption  on  the  part  of  the  Divine  Power,  whereby  were 
created  what  Blake  terms  ‘  states,’  which  are  spaces  or  regions 
of  good  and  evil  permanently  fixed  exterior  to  ourselves.  By 
this  means  alone  every  man  is  delivered  at  the  last  from  the 
fatal  penalties  which  must  have  attended  the  imputation  of 
iniquity  to  the  individual.  This  is  the  only  way  to  the  for¬ 
giveness  of  sins.  Among  these  states  are  included,  singly  or 
combined,  all  the  qualities  and  attributes,  the  moods  and  im- 
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pulses,  the  pains  and  pleasures,  as  well  as  the  virtues  and  vices 
which  accompany  our  mortal  life,  memory,  reason,  misery,  love 
or  affection,  pity,  calumny  and  murder,  natural  religion  being 
among  those  which  happen  to  be  mentioned  by  Blake  himself. 
In  the  course  of  our  earthly  pilgrimage  each  of  us  must  pass, 
like  a  traveller,  through  the  world  of  these  states  or  conditions, 
which  invests  our  spiritual  life  on  every  side  ;  and  it  is  only 
by  the  Divine  guidance  of  our  Imagination,  which,  Blake  tells 
us,  is  not  a  state  but  ‘  the  human  existence  itself  ’  and  identical 
with  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  are  able  to  enter  the  good  and  to 
shun  the  evil.  If  we  are  unaided  by  this — the  only  effectual 
champion,  the  struggle  i?  hopeless  from  the  beginning,  since 
even  the  good  states  we  may  chance  to  enter  become,  in  this 
case,  wholly  negative  and  worthless.  Therefore  he  warns  us 
to  ‘  put  off  holiness,  and  put  on  intellect  ’ :  for  ‘  the  fool  shall 
‘  not  enter  into  heaven,  let  him  be  ever  so  holy  :  holiness  is  not 
‘  the  price  of  entrance  into  heaven.’  These  spiritual  states  of 
the  soul  are  all  eternal,  and  await  every  generation  of  man. 

‘  Man  passes  on,  but  states  remain  for  ever  :  he  passes  through 
‘  them  like  a  traveller,  who  may  as  well  suppose  that  the  places 
‘  he  has  passed  through  exist  no  more,  as  a  man  may  suppose 
‘  that  the  states  he  has  passed  through  exist  no  more.  Every- 
‘  thing  is  eternal.’  But  we  must  remember  that  for  every 
individual  the  states  are  ever  changing,  while  his  identity 
remains  imperishably  the  same ;  and  we  must,  above  all,  be 
careful  to  distinguish  between  states  and  individuals,  between 
the  man  and  his  present  state,  because  there  are  few  things 
more  abominable  in  Blake’s  eyes,  and  much  more  in  the  eyes 
of  God,  Who  in  His  mercy  has  instituted  for  us  this  means  to 
the  forgiveness  of  sin,  than  the  imputation  of  sin  to  the  indivi¬ 
dual  ;  and  our  resentment  for  injuries  or  evil  deeds  must  always 
be  directed  to  the  state  through  which  the  evildoers  are  passing— 
‘  they  are  blameless,  and  iniquity  must  be  imputed  to  the  state 
‘  they  are  entered  into.’ 

This  leads  us  to  a  remarkable  conception  which  he  has  of  the 
Last  Judgement,  and  in  the  light  of  which  he  wishes  his  pictures 
of  this  subject  to  be  considered.  The  ultimate  Last  Judgement, 
when  the  temporal  is  finally  thrown  out,  that  the  eternal  may 
be  established  once  more,  when  bad  art  is  once  and  for  all  cast 
out,  has  for  its  type  and  symbol  a  Last  Judgement  which  is 
always  proceeding  in  the  soul  of  the  imaginative  man — ‘  when- 
‘  ever  any  individual  rejects  error  and  embraces  truth,  a  Last 
‘  Judgement  passes  upon  that  individual  ’ :  that  is  to  say,  the 
just  man,  the  man  whose  eternal  portion  is  awake,  whose  imagina¬ 
tion  is  an  energising  reality,  is  continually  sitting  in  judgement 
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upon  those  ‘  states,’  which  from  time  to  time  present  themselves 
in  his  spiritual  life,  actively  searching  and  exploring  every  one  of 
them,  rejecting  the  base,  the  ugly,  the  uninspired,  and  retaining 
the  noble  and  perfect  and  beautiful — in  one  word,  he  is  making 
unceasing  use  of  his  critical  faculty.  By  a  strange  coincidence, 
the  same  belief  has  also  found  its  way  into  the  mouth  of  Ibsen, 
who  somewhere  says :  ‘  At  Digte — det  er  at  holde  Dommedag 
‘over  sig  selv.’  In  the  description  which  Blake  himself  gives 
of  his  own  vision  of  the  Last  Judgement,  he  would  have  us 
understand  that  all  the  personages,  who  are  represented  in  his 
pictures  of  the  scene  as  appearing  before  the  Judgement  Seat 
and  receiving  their  due,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
individuals  of  their  name,  but  are  the  states  signified  by  those 
names :  ‘  the  individuals  being  representatives,  or  visions,  of 
‘  those  states,  as  they  were  revealed  to  mortal  man  in  the  series 
‘  of  Divine  revelations,  as  they  are  written  in  the  Bible,’  which 
is  ‘  the  great  code  of  Art ;  ’  and  he  reminds  us  also  that  the 
events  which  are  being  enacted  not  only  have  reference  to  the 
actual  Last  Day,  but  concern  us  more  nearly  in  that  they  are 
symbolical  of  that  Judgement  going  on  continually  in  our  own 
souls.  Before  leaving  the  matter  of  the  Last  Judgement,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  turn  to  one  of  his  pictures  of  this  subject, 
in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  see  his  method  of  treating  it. 
Of  the  three  or  four  of  these,  which,  together  with  many  drawings, 
are  now  extant  from  his  hand,  artistically  the  most  important  is 
a  water-colour,  done  in  1806,  and  shown  two  years  later  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  John  Stirling 
Maxwell.  As  this  is  not  one  of  those  actually  described  by 
himself,  a  brief  analysis  of  it  may  be  given.  The  Judge,  who  is 
Jesus  or  the  Human  Imagination,  is  enthroned  on  high,  with 
the  Word  Divine  of  Revelation  upon  His  knee,  between  the 
four-and-twenty  elders,  who  are  the  great  poets  and  artists  of 
all  ages.  Around  him,  the  heavens,  in  clouds,  are  rolling  like  a 
scroll,  ready  to  be  consumed.  Descending  from  the  sea  of  fire 
before  the  throne  is  a  fiery  cataract,  wherein  three  angels  are 
seen  falling  headlong,  with  trumpets,  to  awake  the  dead.  Adam 
and  Eve,  as  representatives  of  the  whole  human  race,  appear 
first  before  the  Judgement  Seat,  kneeling  in  contrition.  On  the 
right  hand,  the  just,  in  humility  and  exultation,  are  rising  in 
groups  through  the  air,  with  their  children  and  families.  The 
Patriarchs  are  among  their  number.  A  woman  crowned  with 
stars  and  the  moon  beneath  her  feet,  surrounded  by  infants,  he 
tells  us,  represents  the  Christian  Church.  A  group  of  infants, 
encircled  by  a  rainbow,  who  are  mounting  upwards  on  an  angel’s 
wings,  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  souls  of  the  innocents.  An 
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angel  with  a  writing-tablet  is  taking  account  of  the  numbers 
who  arise.  Below,  the  graves  of  the  blessed  are  bursting; 
parents  and  children,  wives  and  husbands,  embrace  and  arise 
upon  the  air  rejoicing.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  throne,  from  the 
cloud  on  which  Eve  kneels,  Satan,  wound  round  by  the  serpent, 
is  falling  headlong,  pursued  by  lightnings.  Many  figures, 
among  them  Sin,  and  Death,  and  Time,  some  chained  and 
bound  together,  others  scourged  by  a  Spirit  with  flames  of  fire 
(typifying  cruel  laws),  all  in  various  attitudes  of  despair  and 
horror,  are  falling  into  the  abyss  of  hell  which  opens  beneath 
ready  to  consume  them,  and  where  others  are  howling  and 
descending  into  the  flames,  and  in  the  act  of  dragging  each  other 
down,  and  of  contending  and  fighting  with  each  other  on  the 
brink  of  perdition.  An  angel,  with  a  writing-tablet,  is  seen, 
numbering,  on  this  side,  also.  On  clouds,  above,  are  opened, 
each  by  two  angels,  the  books  of  remembrance  of  Life  and  of 
Death ;  before  that  of  Life,  on  the  right,  some  figures  bow  in 
lamentation ;  before  that  of  Death,  on  the  left,  from  which 
lightnings  are  issuing,  the  Pharisees  are  pleading  their  own 
righteousness.  On  either  side  of  the  angels  with  the  trumpets 
hovers  an  angel,  one  holding  scales  and  the  other  sheathing  his 
sword,  emblematic  of  justice  and  mercy.  Below  them,  between 
the  sun  darkened  and  the  moon  eclipsed,  is  the  seven-headed 
beast,  kneeling  upon  a  rock,  and,  at  the  bottom,  amid  the  ruins 
of  her  palaces,  the  Harlot,  who  is  Nature,  is  seated,  with  her  red 
cloak  uplifted  behind  her,  and  the  Dragon,  or  Reason,  which 
darkens  the  life  of  man,  at  her  side.  All  around,  the  earth  is 
convulsed  with  the  labours  of  resurrection.  The  whole  upper 
part  of  the  design  is  a  view  of  Heaven  opened,  around  the 
throne  of  Christ.  His  head  is  surrounded  by  a  glorious  light,  in 
which  are  seen  infants  emanating  from  Him,  representing  the 
eternal  births  of  intellect  from  the  Divine  Humanity.  Above 
Him  hovers  the  Holy  Spirit  like  a  dove,  between  Cherubim  with 
harps  and  with  the  Cross  above  it ;  for  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  is 
a  dove  of  peace.  The  curtains  are  drawn  apart,  Christ  having 
rent  the  veil ;  the  seven-branched  candlestick  and  the  table  of 
shew-bread  appear  on  each  side.  On  the  right  hand  of  the 
Saviour  is  Baptism,  on  His  left  the  Lord’s  Supper — the  two 
introducers  into  Eternal  Life. 

As  in  the  Last  Judgement  we  see  depicted  the  various  states 
by  which  our  mortal  existence  is  harassed  or  succoured,  so  in  the 
picture  of  the  Canterbury  Pilgrimage  from  Chaucer,  which  he 
finished  in  1808  for  his  exhibition  the  following  year,  we  get  the 
typical  combinations  of  states  which  recur  again  and  again 
among  the  generations  of  men  of  every  age  and  nation  :  ‘  as  one 
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‘  age  falls,  another  rises,  different  to  mortal  sight,’  different,  that 
is,  in  what  is  accidental  and  unessential,  ‘  but  to  immortals  only 
‘  the  same.’  He  gives  an  account  of  this  interesting  idea  in  the  part 
of  the  Descriptive  Catalogue  which  has  reference  to  this  picture  : 

‘  Of  Chaucer’s  characters,  as  described  in  his  Canterbury  Tales, 
some  of  the  names  or  titles  are  altered  by  time,  but  the  characters 
themselves  for  ever  remain  unaltered ;  and  consequently  they  are 
the  physiognomies  or  lineaments  of  universal  human  Ufe,  beyond 
which  Nature  never  steps.  Names  alter,  things  never  alter.  .  .  . 
As  Newton  numbered  the  stars,  and  as  Linnaeus  numbered  the 
plants,  so  Chaucer  numbered  the  classes  of  men.  The  painter  has 
consequently  varied  the  heads  and  forms  of  his  personages  into  all 
Nature’s  varieties.  .  .  .  Chaucer’s  characters  hve  age  after  age. 
Every  age  is  a  Canterbury  pilgrimage ;  we  all  pass  on,  each  sus¬ 
taining  one  or  other  of  these  characters ;  not  a  child  can  be  born 
who  is  not  one  of  these  characters  of  Chaucer.  .  .  .  Chaucer’s 
characters  are  a  description  of  the  eternal  principles  that  exist  in 
all  ages.  .  .  .  Visions  of  these  eternal  principles  or  characters  of 
human  life  appear  to  the  poets  in  all  ages.’ 

It  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  teacher  of  so  idealistic 
a  philosophy  of  painting  should  have  thought  contemptuously 
enough  of  Reynolds’s  belief,  expressed  in  his  ‘  Discourses,’  that 
genius  may  be  taught,  and  that  all  pretence  to  inspiration  is  a 
delusion  or  a  lie. 

‘  When  a  man  talks  of  acquiring  invention,’  Blake  wrote  in  his  MS. 
notes  to  the  Discourses,  ‘  and  of  learning  how  to  produce  original 
conceptions,  he  must  expect  to  be  called  a  fool  by  men  of  under¬ 
standing.  .  .  .  Reynolds  thinks  that  man  learns  all  that  he  knows. 
I  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  man  brings  all  that  he  has  or  can  have 
mto  the  world  with  him.  .  .  .  Knowledge  of  ideal  beauty  is  not  to 
be  acquired ;  it  is  bom  with  us.  .  .  .  Taste  and  genius  are  not 
teachable  or  acquirable,  but  are  born  with  us.’ 

After  this  brief  summary  of  Blake’s  conception  of  the  nature 
of  the  subject-matter  of  art,  it  is  now  time  to  speak  of  the 
principles  of  execution  upon  which  he  determined  as  being  best 
fitted  for  its  expression.  That  he  was  by  no  means  blind,  as 
has  been  sometimes  supposed,  to  the  absolute  necessity  of 
attention  to  the  scientific  and  technical  side  of  painting,  which 
is  the  language  of  art,  is  proved  not  only  by  his  numerous  and 
laborious  experiments  with  vehicles  and  processes  of  every 
land,  but  also  by  such  statements  in  his  writings  as  :  ‘  Execution 
‘  is  the  chariot  of  genius,’  and  ‘  Invention  depends  altogether 
‘  upon  execution  or  organisation ;  as  that  is  right  or  wrong,  so 
‘is  the  invention  perfect  or  imperfect.  Whoever  is  set  to 
‘  undermine  the  execution  of  art  is  set  to  destroy  it.’  The  most 
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serious  loss  among  all  his  writings,  which  the  iniquity  of  time 
has  withheld  from  us,  is  the  treatise  which  he  had  in  hand, 
giving  a  full  account  of  his  ideas  and  inventions  in  this  field. 
The  idea  of  composing  such  a  treatise  is  likely  to  have  been 
suggested  to  him  by  the  ‘  Trattato  della  Pittiira  ’  of  Cennino 
Cennini  (known  at  that  time  only  in  manuscript),  with  which 
he  must  have  had  some  acquaintance,  either  direct  or  indirect, 
at  any  rate  as  early  as  1796,  when  his  most  intimate  friend, 
George  Cumberland,  in  his  ‘  Thoughts  on  Outline,’  speaks  of 
having  been  indulged  for  some  days  with  the  loan  of  a  manu¬ 
script  of  this  work  in  the  Grand  Ducal  Library  at  Florence, 
doubtles.s  for  the  purpose  of  copying  or  making  extracts  from  it. 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  Blake 
was  presented  by  Linnell  with  a  copy  of  the  first  published 
edition  of  the  ‘  Trattato,’  printed  at  Rome  in  1822,  and  was 
delighted  to  find  that  some  of  his  own  methods  in  painting  had 
been  anticipated  by  Cennino. 

Believing,  as  he  did,  the  things  of  the  imagination  to  be  alone 
real  and  vital,  he  was,  naturally,  in  duty  bound  to  copy  them 
with  the  utmost  precision  and  scrupulosity.  What  he  wished 
to  produce  was  a  realism  of  the  imagination — an  ideal  that  was 
by  no  means  easy  of  attainment,  when  we  remember  that  his 
imaginings  appeared  to  him  infinitely  more  real  than  an3rthing 
in  this  visible  world  : 

‘  A  spirit  and  a  vision,’  he  writes  in  the  Descriptive  Catalogue, 
‘  are  not,  as  the  modem  philosophy  supposes,  a  cloudy  vapour  or 
a  nothing  ;  they  are  organised  and  minutely  articulated  beyond  all 
that  the  mortal  and  perishing  nature  can  produce.  He  who  does  not 
imagine  in  stronger  and  better  lineaments  and  in  stronger  and  better 
light  than  his  perishing  and  mortal  eye  can  see,  does  not  imagine 
at  all.  The  painter  asserts  that  all  his  imaginations  appear  to  him 
infinitely  more  perfect  and  more  minutely  organised  than  anything 
seen  by  his  mortal  eye.’ 

In  order  to  achieve  this  transcendental  realism,  in  order  to 
acquire  the  habit  of  precision  in  regard  to  ideas,  without  which 
he  knew  grandeur  of  ideas  was  impossible,  he  resigned  himself 
to  accepting  the  necessity  of  servile  copying  from  art  and  nature ; 
not,  of  course,  for  its  own  sake,  for  nothing  was  more  repellent 
to  him  than  landscape  or  portrait  painting  or  any  kind  of  drawing 
from  the  model  for  its  own  sake,  but  solely  by  way  of  practice, 
because,  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  saw,  a  habit  of  drawing  correctly 
what  we  see  gives  a  proportionable  power  of  drawing  correctly 
what  we  imagine ;  for,  to  use  the  words  of  Albrecht  Diirer,  ‘  it 
‘  is  ordained  that  never  shall  any  man  be  able,  out  of  his  own 
*  thoughts,  to  make  a  beautiful  figure,  unless,  by  much  study. 
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‘he  hath  well  stored  his  mind.’  Imagination  was  for  him 
sharply  distinguished  from  nature  by  its  form,  being  possessed 
of  that  firm  and  determined  outline,  which  Reynolds  includes 
among  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  great  style  in  painting ; 
while  the  latter  is,  as  the  impressionists  have  helped  to  show  us, 
blurred,  confused,  and  indefinite,  one  thing  vanishing  into 
another  by  imperceptible  gradations,  and,  in  art,  entirely 
dependent  for  its  unity  upon  the  harmonious  distribution  of  the 
elements  of  the  composition,  light,  shade,  and  colour.  Since  in 
the  imagination  everything  appears  as  it  really  is,  eliminated 
from  its  environment  by  a  hard  and  unalterable  bounding  line, 
which  is  the  final  test  of  any  given  reality,  serving  to  distinguish 
it  from  every  other  kindred  or  neighbouring  existence,  it  is 
natural  enough  that  Blake  should  have  steadfastly  dechned  to 
allow  the  softness  and  vagueness  of  nature  to  impair  the  vivid¬ 
ness  of  his  vision ;  and  for  this  reason  we  need  scarcely  be 
surprised  at  his  devotion  to  Diirer  and  Michelangelo,  the  princes 
of  linear  art,  as  opposed  to  ‘  those  demons  ’  the  colourists  and 
chiaroscurists,  and  when  we  hear  him  denouncing  in  no  un¬ 
mitigated  terms  such  artists  as  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Correggio, 
and  Titian,  the  explanation  is  not,  I  believe,  to  be  found,  as 
some  have  supposed,  in  the  fact  that  he  was  unacquainted  with 
adequate  examples  of  their  work,  or  in  his  inability  to  appreciate 
their  greatness ;  but  we  must  rather  bear  in  mind  the  doctrine 
of  “  states  ”  and  attribute  it  to  his  detestation  of  the  principles 
of  their  art,  which  he  beheved  subversive  of  the  subhme  through 
the  glorification  of  nature  and  mere  sensual  pleasure ;  the 
greater  the  genius,  therefore,  the  greater  the  peril,  and  we  must 
compare  his  attitude  towards  these  great  artists  with  that  of 
Plato  towards  Homer,  whom  he  desired  to  exclude  from  the 
republic  because  he  was  only  too  well  aware  of  his  dangerous 
charms,  and  with  the  artist’s  own  conflicting  feelings  in  regard 
to  Dante  and  Wordsworth,  whom  he  loved  for  their  divine  gifts 
and  loathed,  at  the  same  time,  the  one  as  ‘  a  mere  politician, 
‘  busied  about  this  world,’  and  for  his  denial  of  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  the  other  for  his  worship  of  that  same  evil  goddess  Nature. 

‘  The  great  and  golden  rule  of  art,’  he  writes,  in  the  Descriptive 
Catalogue,  ‘  is  this  :  that  the  more  distinct,  sharp,  and  wiry  the 
bounding  line,  the  more  perfect  the  work  of  art.  .  .  .  Great  inventors 
in  all  ages  knew  this  :  Protogenes  and  Apelles  knew  each  other  by 
this  line.  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  and  Albert  Diirer,  are 
known  by  this  and  this  alone.  The  want  of  this  determinate  and 
bounding  form  evidences  the  want  of  idea  in  the  artist’s  mind  ’ ; 

ud  in  the  Pubhc  Address  he  assures  us  that  it  has  been  the 
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business  of  his  life  to  recover  art  to  the  Florentine  original. 
Like  his  Florentine  masters,  he  conceived  the  naked  human 
body  to  be  the  vehicle  most  meet  for  the  expression  of  the 
highest  ideas.  But  his  manner  of  dealing  with  it  was  widely 
different.  It  was  for  him  something  abstract  and  unsubstantial. 
He  was  httle  interested  in  the  central  problem  which  occupied 
the  whole  school — how  to  produce  an  illusion  of  sohdity.  He 
was  concerned  rather  with  the  lines  of  the  body  from  the  point 
of  view  of  design  and  as  a  factor  in  the  composition,  than  with 
the  representation  of  flesh,  bones,  and  muscles  ;  and  his  occasional 
attempts  in  the  latter  direction  are  generally  unsuccessful.  His 
principal  deUght  was  to  make  a  pattern  of  radiant  forms  in 
motion.  He  would  have  revelled  in  Pollaiuolo’s  ‘  Battle  of 
‘  the  Nudes,’  if  one  of  these  prints  was  known  to  him.  His 
favourite  maxim  was  unbroken  hnes,  unbroken  masses,  un¬ 
broken  colours.  Uniformity  of  colour  and  a  long  continuation 
of  hnes  are  distinguishing  features  of  nearly  all  his  best  work. 
Different  also  in  principle  from  the  Florentines  was  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  drapery,  which  he  held  should  adhere  strictly  to  the 
shape  of  the  nude,  resulting  in  that  curious  fashion  of  cUnging, 
anatomical,  and  often  semi-transparent  apparel,  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  his  work  ;  while  the  Florentine  ideal  was  rather 
to  suggest  than  to  reveal  the  body  by  its  clothing,  to  convey  the 
hving  form  beneath  by  the  curves  of  the  folds  and  the  direction 
of  the  hnes.  His  subordination  of  every  element  to  the  general 
design  is  the  reason  of  another  of  the  most  noticeable  pecuharities 
of  his  style,  which  is  the  httle  use  he  makes  of  the  subtleties 
and  varieties  of  facial  expression  ;  he  has  been  content  to  create 
a  certain  number  of  vague  and  abstract  types  of  countenance, 
which  recur  over  and  over  again,  while  in  several  of  his  most 
beautiful  inventions  the  face  of  the  principal  character  is  alto¬ 
gether  concealed  or  averted.  His  picture  of  the  ‘  Canterbury 
‘  Pilgrimage  ’  is  one  of  the  few  exceptions  to  this  general  practice ; 
and  we  are  especially  reminded  of  the  fact  in  the  Descriptive 
Catalogue  ;  but,  if  the  truth  be  told,  the  physiognomies  in  this 
admirable  production  are  its  least  claim  to  distinction.  The 
extent  to  which  he  was  dominated  by  purely  decorative  con¬ 
siderations  is  also  emphasised  by  the  fact  that  it  was  his  almost 
invariable  rule  to  confine  the  lines  of  his  design  within  the  single 
plane  of  the  foreground,  frankly  accepting  the  limitations 
proper  to  the  flat  surface  which  it  was  intended  to  adorn,  and 
malang  no  attempt  to  lead  the  eye  of  the  spectator  inwards  by 
receding  lines  of  perspective.  For  this  reason  his  landscape 
and  other  backgrounds  are  commonly  of  a  very  summary  and 
conventional  nature,  after  the  fashion  of  a  painted  curtain  for 
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stage  players.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  general  practice 
of  the  great  Italian  masters  of  fresco  painting,  and  it  is  a  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  nearly  all  Oriental  art. 

One  more  point  remains  to  be  considered  in  regard  to  Blake’s 
principles  of  technique.  The  use  of  oil  as  a  vehicle  of  colour 
was  always  disagreeable  to  him,  and  although  the  date  when  he 
ceased  to  paint  in  oils  cannot  for  want  of  sufl&cient  evidence  be 
precisely  determined,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  wholly  abandoned 
by  him  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life.  The  fact  was 
that  it  was  utterly  unsuitable  for  his  purpose  ;  and  he  devotes  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  Descriptive  Catalogue  to  exposing  its 
defects.  The  softness  and  richness  of  oil  colours,  the  delicate 
gradations  possible  with  them,  the  mellowing  and  unifying 
effect  of  time  upon  them,  all  tending  to  an  appeal  to  the  merely 
sensual  part  of  our  nature,  were  repulsive  to  lus  austere  manner 
of  designing.  ‘  Oil  colours  will  not  do,’  he  says  peremptorily 
in  the  notes  to  Re)molds.  He  therefore  set  himself  to  devise  a 
substitute  more  nearly  in  accordance  with  his  ideas,  and  succeeded 
in  inventing  a  modification  of  tempera  (the  use  of  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  him),  for  which  he  borrowed 
the  name  ‘  fresco,’  partly  on  the  ground  of  an  analogy  to  genuine 
fresco,  but  above  all  because  it  was  actually  intended  to  supersede 
this  for  the  purpose  of  mural  decoration,  either  on  a  large  or  a 
small  scale.  Its  essential  features  consisted  in  the  employment 
of  glue  (instead  of  yolk  of  egg,  as  in  true  tempera),  for  mixing 
with  his  colours  and  in  the  use  of  a  plaster  groimd.  The  new¬ 
found  mode  was  far  more  appropriate  to  the  nature  of  his  com¬ 
munications,  and  became,  next  to  water  colour,  his  most  usual 
medium.  In  this  way  he  could  most  readily  attain  that  decision 
of  the  outline  which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  was  an  absolute 
principle  with  him.  ‘  Clearness  and  precision,’  he  explains  in 
the  Descriptive  Catalogue,  ‘  have  been  the  chief  objects  in  painting 
‘these  pictures  .  .  .  firm  and  determinate  hneaments  unbroken 
‘by  shadows.’  He  claimed  also  that  it  was  possible  by  his 
method  to  attain  an  extremely  high  degree  of  finish,  without  the 
danger  of  ‘  blotting  and  blurring  ’  or  destroying  the  lineaments, 
by  which  oil  painting  was  beset.  ‘  Fresco  painting,’  he  writes, 
‘  is  properly  miniature  or  enamel  painting  ;  everything  in  fresco 
‘  is  as  high  finished  as  miniatures  or  enamel,  although  in  works 
‘  larger  than  life.  The  art  has  been  lost ;  I  have  recovered  it  ’ ; 
and  in  the  notes  to  Reynolds  he  is  even  more  emphatic  :  ‘  Fresco 
‘  painting  is  hke  miniature  painting ;  a  wall  is  a  large  ivory.’ 
The  permanency  and  brilliancy  of  the  colours  were  another 
inducement — ‘  colours  as  pure  and  as  permanent  as  precious 
‘  stones,’  he  promises  in  the  Descriptive  Catalogue ;  and  certainly 
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in  this  respect  his  anticipations  have  not  been  cheated,  most  of 
the  ‘  frescoes  ’  having  lost  nothing,  as  far  as  colour  is  concerned, 
from  the  day  they  left  his  hand,  whereas  his  own  oils,  as  well  as 
those  of  a  number  of  his  contemporaries,  are  now  in  many  cases 
miserably  decayed. 

It  has  only  been  possible  in  so  short  a  space  to  indicate  the 
general  tendency  of  the  ‘  rehgion  and  science  ’  of  art  professed 
by  Blake  at  the  time  of  his  artistic  maturity ;  and  any  attempt 
to  trace  the  progress  of  ideas  which  manifests  itself  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  his  art  has  been  necessarily  excluded.  The  reader  will 
not,  therefore,  be  astonished  if  he  finds  that  some  of  the  usages 
which  appear  in  the  earher  work  are  at  variance  with  the  principles 
here  laid  down ;  the  reason  being  that  so  many  of  the  pictures 
are  of  an  experimental  nature,  done  with  a  view  to  testing 
the  vahdity  of  any  theory  that  may  from  time  to  time  have 
occurred  to  the  artist,  since  he  was  scrupulous  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  for  the  advancement  of  his  art.  He  tells  us  himself 
that  the  three  years’  sojourn  at  Felpham  was  the  occasion  of 
‘  the  recollection  of  all  his  scattered  thoughts  on  art,’  and  it  is 
evident  from  his  productions  that  this  was  the  period  when  his 
sesthetics  began  to  assume  their  final  shape  ;  and  by  the  date  of 
the  Descriptive  Catalogue  (1809)  they  maybe  considered  to  have 
become  more  or  less  definitive.  It  will  be  remembered,  however, 
that  he  more  than  once  congratulates  himself  on  having,  in  his 
later  work,  succeeded  in  recovering  the  maimer  of  execution 
which  belonged  to  the  very  beginning  of  his  career,  preceding 
that  attempt  at  eclecticism,  which  prevailed  for  some  twenty 
years  following,  when  his  mind  was  perturbed  by  a  hundred 
conflicting  doubts  and  fears,  and  he  was  possessed  by  a  desire 
of  incorporating  into  his  work  all  the  graces  of  Venice  and  the 
Netherlands  as  well  as  the  hnear  austerity  of  the  Florentines. 
A  glance  at  some  of  his  youthful  pieces  will  prove  that  this  is 
the  case. 

As  an  artist  Blake  has  ever  been  both  unduly  praised  and 
unjustly  condemned;  and  it  is  only  by  attending  carefully  to  the 
purpose  and  spirit  of  his  work  that  we  are  hkely  to  come  nearer 
to  a  true  appreciation  of  its  worth.  His  detractors  in  the  past 
have  been  incited  by  the  indiscriminate  enthusiasm  of  others, 
beyond  the  measure  of  just  criticism  into  the  branding  of  many 
imaginary  defects.  Thus  the  criticism  which  commonly  assailed 
his  powers  of  draughtsmanship  was  the  outcome  rather  of 
ignorance  of  his  intentions  than  of  his  failure  to  carry  them  into 
execution  :  for  in  fact  his  tendency  is  more  often  to  an  excess  of 
mannerism  than  to  any  neglect  or  deficiencies  on  this  score ;  in 
this  respect  resembling  an  artist  with  whom  he  has  many  other 
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things  in  common,  besides  the  legend  of  madness  which  at  one 
time  attached  to  them  both — El  Greco.  But  it  is  to  the  early 
Florentine  painters,  with  their  childUke  faith  and  piety,  with 
their  ecstatic  dreams  of  God  and  His  Mother  attended  by  Saints 
and  Angels  upon  earth,  that  we  must  turn  for  an  inspiration 
truly  akin  to  that  of  Blake  ;  there  alone  shall  we  find  a  devotion 
to  art,  an  intensity  of  purpose,  an  entire  sacrifice  of  self  at  all 
comparable  with  his.  He  suffered,  however,  from  a  lack  of  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  his  inspiration  came  in  an  hour  when  there  were  no 
vessels  ready  to  contain  it ;  for  no  artist  is  ever  able  to  be  wholly 
independent  of  the  conventions  of  his  own  age.  There  has, 
perhaps,  never  been  a  painter  who  has  set  before  himself  a 
hierarchy  of  ideals  so  exactly  ordered  as  that  to  which  Blake 
compelled  himself  to  submit ;  and  it  is  according  to  these  ideals 
that  he  must  be  judged.  He  was  himself  the  first  to  admit  his 
‘  want  of  dexterity  in  certain  points  ’ ;  but  we  must  be  careful 
at  the  same  time  not  to  attribute  to  incapacity  what  must 
justly  be  assigned  to  conscious  archaism  or  deliberate  repudia¬ 
tion  of  the  academic  rule.  ‘  I  know,’  he  said,  ‘  my  execution  is 
‘  not  like  anybody  else’s.  I  do  not  intend  it  should  be  so.’  We 
must  above  aU  remember  the  visionary  origin  of  his  art.  He 
was  wholly  averse  from  that  view  of  Nature  which  obtains  with 
the  generality  of  artists  and  which  supposes  the  visible  world 
to  be  linked  by  a  continuity  of  degrees  with  the  Ideal,  from 
which  it  has  faUen,  having  been  in  the  beginning  created  perfect, 
and  teaches  that  the  beautiful  can  be  again  restored  by  a  simple 
process  of  correction  and  selection,  through  which  the  pheno¬ 
menal  is  purified  from  its  acquired  corruption  and  deformity ; 
for  not  only  was  the  doctrine  of  discrete  degrees  with  him  a  deep- 
rooted  conviction,  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  confident  that 
the  original  ‘  creation  ’  of  the  universe  was  actually  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  some  gigantic  catastrophe,  in  which  the  imagination 
became  contracted  from  its  natural  freedom  and  divided  and 
shrunk  up  into  a  multitude  of  material  forms,  subject  to  genera¬ 
tion  and  death,  so  that  its  primitive  unity  and  lovehness  can 
only  be  regained  by  the  creative  act  of  the  visionary  artist, 
whose  business  is  not  to  imitate  or  to  renew,  but  to  transfigure. 
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Art.  VIII.— thought  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 
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6.  Character  of  Renaissance  Architecture.  By  Charles  H. 

Moore.  London :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1905. 


IDRACTICALLY  all  the  architecture  of  the  West  is  traceable 
-*■  to  two  main  sources — to  the  mediaeval  source  or  the  classic. 


Under  classic  we  include  not  Greek  and  Roman  only,  but  those 
round-arched  styles  which,  under  the  general  title  of  Romanesque, 
perpetuated  Roman  tradition  in  Europe.  By  mediaeval  we 
mean  simply  Gothic  in  its  various  manifestations.  The  main 
mass  and  body  of  European  architecture  is  made  up  of  these 
two.  There  are  foimd  here  and  there  touches  of  Byzantine, 
the  architecture  of  colour ;  there  are  here  and  there  found 


touches  of  Saracenic,  itself  belonging  to  the  same  family  as 
Gothic.  There  may  even  occur  an  occasional  trace  of  Egyptian, 
Persian,  or  Hindu ;  but  all  these  are  the  merest  experiments, 
and  in  no  way  form  an  integral  part  of  our  architecture.  They 
might  all  be  deducted  and  never  missed.  Of  the  churches  and 
buildings  we  see  round  us  in  our  daily  walks  all  of  them,  prac¬ 
tically  speaking,  and  every  feature  and  detail  belonging  to  each 
one  of  them,  launch  us  into  one  or  other  of  the  two  main  cur¬ 
rents  which  have  their  spring  in  the  mediaeval  or  classic  age. 
Moreover,  intermixed  as  they  often  are,  these  streams  never 
really  blend.  The  forms  of  which  the  rival  styles  are  composed 
may  be  forced  into  imnatural  association,  but  they  never  com¬ 
bine  in  effect ;  they  are  based  on  opposite,  apparently  ine- 
concilable,  principles.  Medimval  architecture  is  based  on  the 
idea  of  vertical  expansion,  classic  architecture  on  the  idea  of 
lateral  expansion.  The  desire  of  the  one  is  to  rush  up ;  of  the 
other  to  spread.  The  salient  trait  in  the  architectural  lustory 
of  the  last  seven  centuries  has  been  the  feud  that  has  raged 
between  these  two  principles. 
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What  is  interesting  to  observe,  also,  is  that  this  feud  seems  to 
be  something  more  than  a  quarrel  over  technical  forms.  On 
both  sides  there  appear  again  and  again  the  same  favourable  or 
unfavourable  circumstances.  Conditions  which  we  learn  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  as  favourable  to  the  vertical  principle  precede  or 
announce  its  arrival,  and  in  the  same  way  conditions  favour¬ 
able  to  the  lateral  principle  prepare  its  way  for  it  in  the  world. 
These  conditions  consist  in  the  character  of  epochs  or  of  races. 
There  are  epochs  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  age  fosters  one  or 
other  of  these  principles.  There  are  races  which,  through  all 
ages,  have  a  natural  affinity  for  one  or  other  of  them.  This 
being  so,  can  we,  by  following  these  indications,  by  observing 
the  conditions  favourable  to  these  principles,  which  recur  with 
their  recurrence,  and  on  which  they  feed  and  prosper,  affix 
something  of  a  human  character  to  the  architectural  principles 
themselves  ?  Can  we  say  they  stand  for  such  and  such  a 
tendency  in  human  nature,  and  prove  our  conclusion  from  his¬ 
torical  evidence  ?  This  is  the  question  to  which  we  will  attempt 
some  answer  in  the  following  pages. 

I 

It  is  recorded  of  Keats  by  his  friend  Edward  Holmes  that  in 
his  childhood  he  greatly  preferred  fighting  to  reading.  ‘  He 
‘would  fight  anyone,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  his  brother 
‘  among  the  rest.  It  was  meat  and  drink  to  him.’  A  year  or 
two  later,  when  he  was  foiirteen  or  fifteen,  we  find  him  so 
‘  suddenly  and  completely  absorbed  in  reading  ’  that,  according 
to  Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  ‘  he  never  willingly  had  a  book  out 
‘of  his  hand.’  Perhaps  in  Keats’s  case  the  change  came  with 
unusual  abruptness,  but  still  it  is  more  or  less  a  normal  one. 
With  most  people  the  early  days,  when  action  and  love  of 
adventure  are  all  in  all,  are  marked  off  with  some  distinct¬ 
ness  from  the  later  days  of  experience  and  thought.  Energy 
a  boy  possesses,  and  imagination ;  but  not  mind.  Boyhood 
feels  but  it  does  not  reason.  Consequently  all  its  spiritual 
intuitions  and  ideals,  instead  of  feeding  thought,  are  trans¬ 
lated  direct  into  terms  of  action.  Romance,  love,  friend¬ 
ship,  ambition,  weave  themselves  in  boyhood  into  dreams  of 
splendid  deeds.  The  dreamer  is  always  a  doer ;  he  sails  the 
sea  a  smuggler  or  pirate ;  he  explores  tropic  archipelagoes  or 
virgin  backwoods  with  Mayne  Reid  and  Fenimore  Cooper. 
His  heroes  in  fiction  are  Lancelot,  Boisguilbert,  and  Amyas 
Leigh.  In  real  life  they  are  the  captains  of  his  cricket  and 
football  elevens  and  an  uncle  who  was  wounded  in  the  Boer 
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war.  It  is  a  complete  philosophy,  but  fugitive — complete 
because  based  on  an  intelligible  view  of  life,  fugitive  because  it 
ignores  a  main  principle  in  human  nature.  Later  that  principle 
comes  into  play.  Experience  and  observation  nourish  the  power 
of  thinking.  To  body  and  soul  is  added  mind ;  life  grows 
wider,  deeper,  fuller ;  action  can  no  longer  express  it,  and  that 
it  should  ever  have  seemed  capable  of  expressing  it  is  recog¬ 
nised  as  the  arch-delusion  of  boyhood. 

In  something  the  same  way  there  are  epochs  in  the  progress 
of  races  that  seem  to  correspond  in  their  ideals  and  limitations 
to  this  stage  of  boyhood — epochs  when  the  main  theme  of  life 
is  action,  and  when  those  accomplishments  and  qualities  are 
most  valued  which  lead  to  success  in  action.  Such  ages  have 
their  own  conception  of  what  is  noble  and  becoming  in  conduct 
and  manners,  and  their  own  interpretation  of  art,  and  poetry, 
and  religion.  But  all  these  represent,  when  analysed,  aspects 
of  the  view  of  life  common  to  the  age,  the  view,  namely,  that 
all  ideas,  however  beautiful,  or  holy,  or  romantic,  can  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  action ;  that  the  brave  heart,  the  strong  arm, 
the  tough  lance  are  the  fittest  instruments  of  religion,  and  love, 
and  honour,  and  supply  the  only  deeds  fit  to  be  sung  and  cele¬ 
brated.  In  their  concurrence  these  manifestations  combine  to 
depict  a  life  complete  and  self-consistent  because  based  on  a 
distinct  principle — ^a  life  in  which  all  the  traits  are  in  agreement 
and  seem  animated  with  a  similar  character.  But  the  duration 
of  such  an  epoch  is  limited.  Steadily  and  surely  it  is  imder- 
mined  by  the  influence  of  thought,  which  introduces  into  life 
ideals  which  action  can  no  longer  satisfy  or  even  express.  When 
this  occurs  the  whole  fabric  of  achievement  in  which  the  earlier 
phase  of  life  had  embodied  itself  cracks  and  splits  asunder,  and 
men  march  through  a  crumbling  debris  of  old  customs  and 
beliefs  to  a  more  complicated,  perhaps,  but  more  ample  exist¬ 
ence. 

Such  an  epoch  seems  to  have  been  the  mediaeval  age.  It 
possessed  not  a  love  of  action  only,  but  a  confident  faith  in  the 
all-sufficiency  of  action.  And  what  is  most  significant  of  this 
age  is  that  not  only  is  it  pre-eminently  an  age  of  action,  but 
that  as  we  approach  the  time  with  which  we  are  here  most 
nearly  concerned,  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Pointed  architecture, 
this  love  of  action  begins  to  take  a  new  character,  and  to  ex¬ 
press  itself  in  various  idealised  forms  which  had  hitherto  been 
quite  wanting  to  it.  During  the  period  from  the  fifth  to  the 
tenth,  or  even  the  eleventh  century,  the  violence  of  society 
seemed  rather  a  natural  condition  of  being  than  a  means  to  the 
working  out  of  a  more  ordered  scheme  of  life.  The  annals  of 
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those  times  suggest  the  habits  of  tigers  or  wolves,  whose  instincts 
impel  them  to  the  tearing  and  rending  of  their  prey.  ‘Kites 
‘  and  crows,’  is  Milton’s  phrase.  In  the  description  of  maimers 
given  in  the  first  chapters  of  Taine’s  history,  what  strikes  one 
most  is  not  the  license  and  cruelty  only,  but  the  delight  in  and 
gloating  over  the  processes  of  bloodshed.  Men  are  Wiled,  not 
because  they  are  in  the  way,  not  because  they  thwart  a  scheme 
of  ambition,  but  for  killing’s  sake.  Bloodshed  in  later  times  is 
prompt  and  common  enough,  but  it  is  a  means  to  an  end.  In 
the  earlier  centuries  it  is  an  end  in  itself.  And  this  appears 
from  the  gusto  with  which  the  various  acts  of  slaughter  are 
indulged  in  and  prolonged.  Of  the  deeds  which  grace  these 
centuries  those  we  should  select  as  typical  are  such  as  that 
recorded  of  a  certain  band  of  invaders  who  ‘  ayant  pris  le  roi 
‘Aella,  lui  coupent  les  cotes  jusqu’aux  reins,  et  lui  arrachent 
‘les  poumons  par  I’ouverture,  de  fa^on  &  figurer  un  aigle  avec 
*  sa  plaie  ’ ;  or  as  that  of  Harold  Harefoot,  who,  when  he  had 
captured  his  rival  Alfred  with  six  hundred  men,  ‘  leur  fit  crever 
‘  les  yeux  et  couper  les  jarrets,  ou  scalper  le  crane,  ou  devider 
‘  les  entrailles.’  It  is  not  only  that  every  saga,  and  fable,  and 
legend  is  full  of  deeds  of  slaughter  and  carnage,  that  women  and 
girls  make  it  their  bitterest  taunt  against  a  suitor  that  ‘  seldom 
‘had  he  furnished  the  wolves  with  fresh  meat,  seldom  had  he 
‘  seen  the  kite  croaking  over  the  slain.’  It  is  rather  that  through 
these  accounts  there  runs  a  note  of  almost  bestial  delight  in 
bloodshed  and  slaughter  for  their  own  sakes  ;  it  is  that  the  love 
of  action  of  these  centuries  is  of  an  essentially  coarse  and 
barbarous  quality,  unexalted  by  any  refinement  or  any  lofty 
ideal. 

But  as  we  draw  through  the  eleventh  and  enter  on  the  twelfth 
century  there  comes  a  change.  The  times  are  violent  still,  but 
the  violence  is  of  a  different  quality.  It  is  a  violence  tempered, 
refined,  and  idealised.  Fighting  is  still  the  only  worthy  pastime 
or  profession,  but  it  is  a  profession  now  in  various  ways  ennobled 
and  made  beautiful.  The  usages  of  chivalry  cast  their  glamour 
over  the  violence  of  the  age.  It  is  no  longer  sufficient  that  a 
man  should  be  brave  and  strong ;  his  bravery  and  strength 
must  be  purged  of  all  brutaUty  and  coarseness,  must  be  directed 
and  controlled  by  manners  and  observances  which  lift  those 
qualities  from  the  level  of  brute  instincts  and  invest  them  with 
all  the  beauty  they  are  capable  of  receiving.  Although  the 
origin  and  rude  beginnings  of  some  of  the  ceremonies  of  chivalry 
may  be  fitfully  traced  into  remote  ages,  yet  the  rise  of  that 
institution  which  was  to  take  its  place  as  a  definite,  decisive 
influence  in  life  cannot  be  referred  to  a  time  earlier  than  the 
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eleventh  century.  It  did  not  attain  to  anything  like  its  full 
power  until  the  twelfth — ^until,  that  is,  the  crusades,  themselves 
nourished  on  the  chivalrous  sentiment,  had  reacted  upon  that 
sentiment,  and  sanctified  and  consolidated  it.  The  chivalry 
which  had  gone  through  this  purif3ang  process  emerged  from  it 
the  most  splendid  and  powerful  factor  in  the  life  of  the  age. 
Common  to  all  the  northern  races,  distributed  over  England, 
France,  Germany,  the  north  of  Italy,  Spain,  it  was  a  kind  of 
natural  efflorescence  into  which  the  earlier  barbaric  hardihood 
and  valour  in  due  season  blossomed.  Its  universality  and  the 
enthusiasm  it  provoked  are  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  adorned 
the  fighting  spirit  of  the  age  with  all  the  beauty  and  all  the 
sanctity  that  the  fighting  spirit  can  support.  The  investiture 
of  knighthood  became  in  the  twelfth  century  a  distinctively 
religious  function.  The  solemn  cleansing  and  washing  away  of 
earthly  impurity — still  perpetuated  in  name  by  our  Order  of 
the  Bath — the  instruction  of  two  ‘  ancient  and  grave  knights  ’ 
on  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  chivalry,  the  pouring  of 
water  over  the  body,  the  signing  of  the  left  shoulder  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  the  procession  to  the  chapel,  the  night-long 
vigil  spent  in  orisons  and  prayer,  the  confession  and  communion 
at  daybreak,  the  vow  to  support  and  defend  the  Church,  are 
incidents  which  reveal  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  and  the 
devout  feelings  with  which  it  was  regarded.  The  same  growing 
desire  to  raise  and  purify  the  old  violence  is  shown  by  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  distinctively  religious  orders  of  chivalry  in  which 
the  functions  of  monk  and  l^ght  were  actually  blended.  Of 
these  the  three  most  important  were  the  Knights  Templars, 
the  Knights  of  St.  John,  and  the  Teutonic  Knights,  or  Knights 
of  St.  Mary’s.  All  three  took  the  religious  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience,  to  which  was  added  the  fourth  vow  of 
fighting  against  the  infidel.  They  were,  at  once,  monks  and 
the  best  lances  in  Christendom.  Built  upon  the  union  of  two 
ideas,  both  powerful — ^the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  fighting— 
these  orders  grew  until  they  attained  a  dignity,  power,  and 
wealth  which  matched  them  with  the  strength  of  nations,  and 
which  testify  in  a  very  extraordinary  way  to  the  need  felt  in 
that  age  for  exalting  the  profession  of  arms  by  conferring  on 
it  the  prestige  of  a  religious  vocation. 

And  not  only  did  chivalry  invest  the  martial  spirit  of  the  age 
with  holiness  and  enlist  it  in  the  service  of  God,  but  it  adorned 
it  with  a  thousand  graces  and  lofty  sentiments.  It  brought  to 
it  the  ideal  loyalty  to  the  adopted  brother  in  arms ;  it  made  of 
it  an  instrument  for  the  protection  of  women  and  of  the  weak 
and  oppressed,  and  for  the  redressing  of  injuries  and  the  righting 
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of  wrongs.  The  pattern  knight  was  not  sans  peur  only,  but 
sans  reproche.  Courtesy,  generosity,  forbearance,  gentleness 
were  as  essential  to  his  character  as  renown  in  arms.  And 
scarcely  less  essential  were  grace  of  manner  and  refined  accom¬ 
plishments.  To 

Frame  love  ditties  passing  rare 

And  sing  them  to  a  lady  fair  ; 

to  excel  in  the  dance,  in  conversation,  in  wit,  in  love-making ; 
to  be  as  exquisite  a  courtier  and  irresistible  a  wooer  as  he  was 
terrible  a  lance — these  were  the  qualities  in  which  every  young 
knight  was  sedulously  practised. 

When  we  remember,  further,  the  European  range  of  the  insti¬ 
tution,  and  that  it  was  the  common  aspiration  of  practically 
the  whole  of  the  upper  class  of  Europe  to  be  admitted  to  the 
ranks  of  knighthood  and  accept  and  realise  the  ideals  of  chivalry, 
we  shall  scarcely  wonder  at  the  effect  which  the  new  influence 
wrought  upon  society.  It  achieved,  in  manners  at  least,  a 
complete  change.  It  was,  indeed,  with  manners  rather  than 
with  an  essential  view  of  life  that  it  was  concerned.  The  basis 
and  very  foimdation  of  chivalry  was  still  action.  It  refined  and 
ennobled  the  old  violence,  but  it  worked  in  that  violence  itself  as 
its  own  subject-matter.  It  is  to  be  thought  of  not  as  radically 
transforming  the  ideas  of  society,  but  rather  as  an  influence 
polishing,  idealising,  and  sanctifying  ideas  which  already  existed, 
but  existed  in  a  rude  and  brutal  state. 

At  the  same  time  this  influence  of  chivalry  was,  in  direct 
effect  at  any  rate,  reserved  to  one  section  of  society.  It  might, 
and  no  doubt  did,  react  indirectly  upon  the  lower  orders,  but  its 
direct  action  was  rigidly  confined  to  those  whose  birth  and 
position  made  them  eligible  for  knighthood.  These  it  gathered 
tc^ether  into  one  universal  and  catholic  confraternity  of  com¬ 
rades  in  arms ;  but  all  beneath  these  it  totally  ignored.  In 
short,  if  chivalry  expresses,  as  it  evidently  does,  the  desire  of 
one  great  class  of  the  community  to  devote  its  energy  to  holy 
and  noble  purposes,  we  must  look  elsewhere  to  find  the  expres- 
fflon  of  the  same  desire  among  the  mass  of  the  people.  Of  this 
there  is  not  lacking  signal  manifestation.  We  have  seen  that 
the  crusades  enlisted  the  chivalry  of  the  age  and  shed  an  odour 
of  sanctity  over  the  institution.  .But  the  crusades  were  cer¬ 
tainly  not  dependent  on  chivalry — at  least,  not  on  chivalry  in 
its  technical  and  class  sense.  Chivalry  in  this  sense  was  a 
mere  ingredient  in  the  crusades.  If  we  want  to  find  the  sub¬ 
stance  they  were  made  of,  we  must  turn,  not  to  the  vows  and 
vigils  of  youthful  knights,  but  to  the  extraordinary  exhibitions 
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of  popular  fervour  which  answered  the  exhortation  of  Peter  the 
Hermit,  or  stand  with  the  vast  throng  and  mob  of  the  common 
people  at  Clermont  and  hear  the  thundering  shout  of  ‘  It  is  the 
‘  Will  of  God  ’  that  went  up  in  answer  to  Urban’s  pleading. 

This  popular  fervour,  which  drove  whole  populations  at  a  time 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  to  die  along  the  roads  of  want 
or  whiten  the  desert  with  their  skeletons,  was  the  stuff  out  of 
which  the  crusades  were  fashioned ;  and  this  popular  fervour 
was  itself  the  manifestation,  in  a  wild,  half-inarticulate  fashion, 
of  the  same  sentiment  which  chivalry  expressed  with  a  more 
artistic  reserve.  The  people  who  raised  that  shout  at  Cler¬ 
mont  meant  exactly  what  the  knight  meant  when  he  knelt 
down  in  the  chapel  and  offered  his  sword  upon  the  altar.  They 
meant  that  they  were  sick  of  a  mere  selfish  and  brutal  violence, 
and  hailed  the  though  of  consecrating  to  the  service  of  God 
the  energy  in  which  they  still  believed.  In  the  case  of  the 
crusades,  as  in  the  case  of  chivalry,  it  was  the  confidence  that 
action  interprets  all  motives  which  constituted  their  success. 
A  religious  appeal  which  was  also  a  call  to  arms  touched  the 
quick  of  conviction.  The  crusades,  like  chivalry,  introduced 
nothing  new.  They  changed  no  fundamental  belief.  What 
they  did  was  to  use  for  lofty  aims  what  had  hitherto  been  used 
for  low  ones.  They  were  based  on  violence  themselves  just  as 
much  as  the  old  bloody  feuds  were,  but  by  exalting  its  aim  they 
exalted  violence  itself  and  endowed  it  with  a  sanctity  hitherto 
quite  lacking  to  it.  The  crusades,  in  short,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  complement  or  completion  of  chivalry,  expressing,  as  they 
do,  on  behalf  of  the  common  people  the  longing  not  to  depose 
or  change  in  any  way,  but  to  ennoble  and  sanctify  the  spirit 
of  energy  characteristic  of  the  age. 

Joining,  then,  chivalry  and  the  crusades  together  we  get  a 
fairly  adequate  expression  of  that  new  thought  which  makes  the 
twelfth  century  remarkable,  the  longing,  namely,  of  all  classes  to 
idealise  the  love  of  action  they  had  hitherto  been  content  to 
indulge. 


But  this  common  longing,  so  vigorously  expressed,  so  uni¬ 
versal  throughout  all  the  nations,  is  a  phenomenon  which  will 
naturally  disclose  itself  in  other  things  besides  crusades  and 
chivalry.  It  will  disclose  itself  through  those  usual  channels  in 
which  life  finds  expression,  through,  that  is  to  say,  literature  and 
art.  This  in  due  season  it  proceeds  to  do.  The  poetry  of  the 
twelfth  century  is  made  remarkable  by  an  event  which  gives  a 
totally  new  cast  and  character  to  the  literature  of  the  period. 
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The  Arthurian  legends  make  their  decisive  appearance  about 
the  middle  of  the  century.  In  the  essay  on  Romance  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  ‘  Encyclopmdia  Britannica  ’  by  Messrs.  Tedder  and 
Kemey  the  cycle  of  these  legends  is  dated  as  follows  : — ^Arthur, 
Guinevere  and  Merlin  from  1136-49;  the  Round  Table  before 
1155;  Tristan  about  1160,  Lancelot  about  1170,  and  the  Graal 
about  the  same  time,  or  a  few  years  later.  Of  French  and  Norman 
origin  in  the  first  place,  these  romances  spread  with  extraordinary 
rapidity  through  Europe.  Nor  were  they  merely  received  and 
repeated.  In  every  nation  they  were  reconstructed  and  recast. 
Fresh  combinations  were  formed  of  their  incidents  or  new 
circumstances  and  characters  added.  So  universal  was  the 
creative  instinct  in  the  region  of  romance  that  the  original 
legends  were  at  once  looked  upon  not  so  much  as  completed 
poems,  but  as  so  much  material  out  of  which  poetry  might  be 
made.  A  host  of  singers  flung  themselves  upon  this  new 
material ;  single  events  or  characters  were  made  the  subject 
of  special  treatment,  and  the  new  style  was  elaborated  and 
developed  by  the  Trouv^res  of  North  France  and  England,  the 
troubadours  of  South  France,  Spain  and  North  Italy  and  the 
Minnesanger  of  Germany. 

As  to  the  character  of  this  new  poetry  the  reader  will  need  but 
a  very  trifling  acquaintance  with  it  to  know  that  it  is  in  a  special 
sense  the  poetry  of  chivalry.  It  disdains  the  mention  of  the 
common  herd,  while  it  devotes  itself  with  elaborate  pains  to 
the  celebration  of  every  krughtly  ideal.  The  adventures  and 
heroisms,  the  honour,  courtesy  and  devotion  of  the  true  knightly 
character  are  again  and  again  exemplified  and  extolled.  The 
place  held  by  each  virtue  in  what  may  be  called  a  scheme  of 
culture  peculiar  to  the  age  is  marked.  Courage  is  tempered  by 
generosity,  and  pride  by  courtesy,  and  the  summit  of  inspiration 
is  touched  in  the  episode,  which  doubtless  thrilled  many  a  young 
knight  arming  for  Palestine,  of  the  quest  of  the  Holy  Graal. 

&  far,  then,  we  have  possessed  ourselves  of  the  main  fact  that 
during  the  twelfth  century  European  society  set  itself  to  idealise 
and  sanctify  the  old  rude  spirit  of  energy  which  had  hitherto 
found  exclusive  vent  in  feud  and  foray.  We  have  traced  this 
tendency  in  two  very  striking  manifestations  :  in  the  institution 
of  chivalry  as  regards  the  upper  classes,  and  in  the  crusades  as 
regards  the  body  of  the  nation.  In  the  romance  poetry  of  the 
period  chivalry  finds  its  appropriate  and  adequate  expression. 
But  in  what  does  that  far  more  powerful  popular  enthusiasm 
which  breathes  in  the  crusades  find  expression  ?  To  ask  the 
question  is  to  answer  it.  There  is  only  one  creative  movement 
in  the  art  of  that  age  which  has  in  it  the  popular  fire  and  force 
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of  the  crusades,  and  that  of  course  is  Gothic  architecture. 
Romance  poetry,  voicing  the  thought  of  the  knights  and  nobles 
originated,  as  we  have  seen,  between  the  years  1136-1149. 
Gothic  architectiue,  voicing  the  thought  of  the  mass  of  the 
nation,  was  born  at  St.  Denis  in  1140. 

All  these  activities  with  which  we  are  dealing  have  one  common 
place  of  origin  and  well  out  thence  over  Europe.  France  is  the 
nursery  of  the  new  idealism.  Chivalry  and  romance  poetry, 
the  crusading  frenzy  and  Gothic  architecture  emanate  one  after 
another  from  this  centre.  In  France  is  first  developed  that 
impulse  of  the  soul  which  gives  its  special  character  to  the  Gothic 
age  and  is  the  source  from  which  these  manifestations  all  issue. 
We  must  accept  this  impulse  of  the  twelfth  century,  its  desire 
to  consecrate  and  idealise  its  love  of  action,  as  an  inevitable  stage 
in  the  progress  from  barbarism  to  civilisation.  That  races  which 
had  put  their  whole  minds  and  lives  into  action  should,  when 
higher  thoughts  dawned,  attempt  to  express  these  in  the  same 
way  seems  natural  and  appropriate.  In  any  case  the  longing 
to  do  this,  the  longing  to  express  in  action  not  pride  only  and 
ambition  but  all  beautiful  and  tender  and  religious  sentiments,  is 
the  keynote  of  the  age.  This  it  is  which  shows  itself  in  the  ways 
we  have  been  speaking  of.  Among  the  nobles  it  shows  itself  as 
a  matter  of  life  in  the  institution  of  chivalry  and  as  a  matter  of 
art  in  romance  poetry.  Among  the  people  it  shows  itself  as  a 
matter  of  life  in  the  emsades  and  as  a  matter  of  art  in  Gothic 
architecture. 

But  if  this  is  so  we  shall  not,  of  course,  be  reduced  for  proof 
of  it  to  mere  historical  and  circumstantial  evidence.  We  shall 
have  direct  evidence  to  go  on  in  the  case  of  the  architecture,  just 
as  we  have  in  the  case  of  the  poetry.  There  is  no  question  about 
romance  poetry  idealising  or  not  idealising  energy.  Its  inten¬ 
tion  to  do  so  is  manifest  in  every  line  of  it.  All  its  heroes  are 
men  of  action.  All  thoughts  and  aspirations,  even  the  mystical 
dreamings  of  a  Galahad  or  a  Percival,  are  translated  into  sword 
strokes  and  spear  thrusts.  They  will  fight  anyone,  morning, 
noon  and  night ;  it  is  meat  and  drink  to  them.  Can  we  find  in 
Gothic  architecture  direct  testimony  of  this  kind  ?  Can  we  say 
of  it,  not  that  it  must  be  idealised  energy  because  it  is  the  fruit 
of  an  age  when  the  idealisation  of  energy  was  the  master  thought 
of  Europe ;  or  because  it  sprang  up  within  the  area  whence  all 
other  manifestations  of  that  same  thought  originated ;  but  can 
we  say  of  it  that  in  fact  it  is  idealised  energy ;  that  in  its  own 
forms  and  features  and  methods  of  construction  it  is  the  very 
image  of  idealised  energy  cast  into  stone  and  made  visible  and 
tangible  ? 
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In  a  former  article  dealing  with  the  same  subject  from  a 
difierent  point  of  view,  from  the  point  of  view,  namely,  of  the 
effect  which  as  a  social  force  the  Gothic  spirit  had  in  the  world, 
we  had  occasion  to  dwell  on  the  energy  of  this  architecture. 

It  is,  so  we  suggested,  the  continuity  of  Gothic  forms  and  lines 
which  give  character  to  the  style.  The  piers  we  took  as  the 
starting  point  of  this  continuity.  Their  ribs,  bound  round  but 
not  terminated  by  the  capitals,  project  upward  on  all  sides ; 
some  to  form  the  vaulting  ribs  of  the  aisles,  others  to  be  constructed 
into  the  mouldings  of  the  aisle  arches,  while  others  are  continued 
as  vaulting  shafts  up  the  clerestory  walls  until  they  radiate  into 
the  skeleton  work  of  tracery  which  supports  the  groining  of  the 
roof.  These  upward  springing  lines  incorporate  into  their  own 
system  all  the  stnictural  parts  of  the  building  and  endow  it  with 
the  character  of  Autal  energy  which  distinguishes  it  so  markedly 
from  all  other  styles.  With  the  possible  exception  of  Saracenic 
no  other  styles  possess  a  trace  of  this  quality.  Their  construction 
precludes  it,  for  they  are  composed  of  forms  only  which  are 
finite  and  self-contained,  such  as  the  plain  column  terminated 
by  its  capital,  the  architrave  or  semicircular  arch,  the  flat  ceiling 
or  rounded  vault.  All  these  are  self-contained  features,  lacking 
continuity  and  expressing  strength  in  repose  only.  They  can 
never  be  so  manipulated  as  to  express  strength  in  action,  or 
energy.  Gothic  forms  alone  can  do  this.  Gothic  forms  alone 
serve,  as  we  said,  as  conductors,  and  by  acting  as  such,  by 
receiving  and  transmitting  energy,  that  is  to  say,  set  up  an  actual 
movement  and  current  of  vitality.  So  much  is  this  the  case, 
so  completely  does  this  spirit  of  energy  possess  a  Gothic  building 
and  assert  itself  as  the  test  of  its  character,  that  the  loss  of  it  in 
any  feature,  and  its  assumption  of  a  passive  character,  as  of 
round  arch  or  lintel,  at  once  marks  it  as  a  dead  thing  among  the 
living  and  as  something  totally  alien  to  the  general  style  of  the 
architecture. 

There  are  certain  contentions  in  regard  to  architecture  which, 
after  being  briefly  stated,  are  best  left  to  the  reader’s  discern¬ 
ment  ;  since  those  who  possess  an  instinct  for  the  significance  of 
form  will  readily  perceive  their  truth,  if  they  have  truth,  while 
those  who  have  not  this  instinct  will  scarcely  be  convinced  by  a 
prolonged  analysis.  That  Gothic  is  pre-eminently  the  style  of 
energy  seems  to  us  such  a  contention.  It  will  be  perceived  at 
once  or  not  at  all.  We  may  suggest,  however,  this  further  way 
of  considering  the  argument.  We  will  ask  the  reader  to  imagine 
himself  standing  among  the  passive  and  solid  features  of  a  Norman 
interior,  and  beg  him  there  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  course 
of  our  present  argument,  the  signs  and  portents  of  the  Gothic 
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age,  its  tendency  to  idealise  action  and  achieve  all  its  ends  by 
action,  its  chivalry  and  chivalric  poetry  and,  in  the  crusading 
ardour,  the  same  instinct  profoundly  apparent  in  the  heart  of 
the  masses ;  and  then,  remembering  that  architecture  is  es¬ 
sentially  the  people’s  art,  in  the  rudiments  of  which  alone  they 
have  instruction,  we  will  ask  him  to  suppose  that  in  this  art  the 
popular  instinct  is  indeed  to  find  expression  and  that  these 
passive  piers  and  solid  arches  and  all  the  vast  quiescent  strength 
of  the  Norman  building  are  to  be  transformed  into  an  image 
of  intense  and  devouring  energy,  an  energy  equal  to  the  attam- 
ment  of  all  aims,  an  energy  that  shall  scale  heaven  and  satisfy 
all  aspiration,  even  as  the  crusades  themselves  satisfied  the 
religious  cravings  of  mediaeval  Europe.  And  having  imagined 
this,  then  let  him  transport  himself  into  the  nave  of  Westminster 
Abbey  and  look  up  there  at  the  long  slender  lines  shooting 
upward,  embracing  as  they  go  the  whole  structure  of  the  building 
till  they  diverge,  like  exploding  rockets,  into  the  tracery  of  the 
vault.  Would  he  not  feel  in  that  transformation  that  his 
surmise  had  come  true,  that  the  popular  craving  to  idealise  and 
sanctify  energy  had  here  found  its  culminating  expression,  as 
much  more  powerful  and  convincing  than  the  romance  poetry 
as  the  impulse  of  a  whole  people  is  more  powerful  than  the 
impulse  of  a  class  1  Would  he  not  even  stand  amazed  at  the 
audacity  and  triumphant  thoroughness  with  which  that  ideal 
had  been  embodied 


*  The  purport  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Moore’s  book  on  Renaissance  Archi¬ 
tecture,  inscribed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  indirectly  to  insist 
on  the  energetic  character  of  Gothic.  In  a  former  work  the  author 
deduced  from  early  French  Gothic  the  principle  of  structural  articula¬ 
tion  as  the  supreme  test  of  beauty  in  architecture  ;  in  the  present 
one  he  goes  on  to  apply  this  test  to  Renaissance  buildings,  with,  of 
course,  to  them,  the  most  disastrous  effects.  The  test  is  really  a 
peculiarly  Gothic  one.  That  a  building  should  express  to  the  eye 
of  the  beholder  its  own  method  of  construction,  that  it  should  show 
how  the  superincumbent  weight  is  distributed,  the  side-thrust  of 
arches  met  and  coimteracted,  and  the  lofty  vaulting  raised  and 
sustained,  this,  no  doubt,  in  the  case  of  Gothic,  is  a  matter  of  such 
supreme  importance  that,  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Moore  contends,  it  con¬ 
stitutes  in  itself  a  sufficing  test  of  excellence.  But  it  only  does  so 
because  the  whole  framew’ork  of  a  Gothic  edifice  is  so  instinct  with 
energy  that  merely  to  emphasise  that  framework  and  disclose  it 
clearly  to  the  eye  at  once  endows  the  building  with  a  character  as 
animated  as  its  own  purpose.  When,  however,  we  turn  to  passion 
forms  of  architecture  the  case  is  somewhat  Afferent.  It  is  true 
that,  even  in  these,  anything  like  structural  insincerity  is  fatal  to  all 
true  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  effect ;  and  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Moore 
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Here  in  the  architecture  itself,  then,  is  the  direct  testimony 
we  need  and  which  supersedes  all  other.  We  need  not,  once  we 
come  to  this,  turn  for  support  to  more  obscure  corroboration. 
It  is  best  to  trust  to  the  reader’s  eye  for  history  and  for  the 
meaning  of  form.  The  longing  which  sprang  up  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  longing  and  the  craving  to  ennoble  by  high  use  and 
consecrate  to  the  service  of  God  that  love  of  action  which  had 
hitherto  been  only  brutally  indulged,  this  it  is  which  gives  to 
twelfth-century  Europe  an  altogether  new  character,  a  character 
new  in  manners,  language,  and  enterprise.  And  this  it  is  which 
in  the  soaring  lines  of  the  new  architecture  is  visibly  cast  into 
stone.  Such  an  interpretation  of  the  style  tends,  as  we  think, 
to  add  to  its  human  interest.  We  see  in  it,  from  this  point  of 
view,  the  incarnated  spirit  of  its  age.  But  this  addition  it  does 
not  obtain  without  some  loss.  To  incarnate  the  spirit  of  its 
age  it  must  share  in  the  limitations  as  well  as  in  the  acMcvements 
of  the  age.  It  is  of  course  the  very  condition  of  its  success  as  an 
interpretative  agent  that  it  shall  do  this. 

And  the  nature  of  these  limitations  is  apparent  directly  we  fix 
our  attention  on  the  age  itself.  If  we  draw  back  from  the  life 
of  this  period  and  survey  it  as  a  whole  we  perceive  that  it  is  in  a 
sense  complete.  In  reaching  the  stage  of  crusades  and  chivalry, 
of  romance  poetry  and  Gothic  architecture,  the  principle  imder- 
lying  mediaeval  life  had  reached  its  maturity.  This  was  its  time 
of  fruition.  A  stage  of  human  progress  is  here  rovmded  off  and 
completed.  The  coming  stage  will  not  perpetuate  the  old 
endeavours  and  ideas.  Crusades,  chivalry,  romance  poetry, 
the  Gothic  style,  will  none  of  them  be  permanently  established. 

points  out,  that  structural  insincerity  is  the  flaw  that  runs  all  through 
Renaissance  architecture.  At  the  same  time  it  seems  evident  that  as 
an  absolute  test  of  excellence  the  structural  articulation  principle 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  applied  to  passion  architecture ;  that 
architecture  not  possessing  the  animation  and  vigour  of  purpose 
which  lend  such  interest  to  the  soaring  lines  of  Gothic.  Plain 
uprights  supporting  plain  horizontals  may  be  the  perfection  of 
honest  building,  and  in  this  respect  the  obese  and  ponderous  temples 
of  the  Nile  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Their  honesty,  however, 
(}uite  fails  to  arouse  our  enthusiasm  in  their  behalf,  for,  while  it  may 
interest  and  excite  us  to  see  exactly  how  a  lofty  vault  is  upheld  by 
a  tracery  of  slender  ribs,  it  does  not  necessarily  interest  or  excite 
us  to  see  a  horizontal  block  borne  by  two  vertical  ones.  In  short,  the 
principle  of  structural  articulation,  considered  as  a  sufficing  test  of 
excellence,  seems  to  us  to  be  in  a  quite  special  manner  of  Gothic 
ez^tion,  and  the  fact  that  it  should  ever  have  been  evolved  bears 
striking  t^timony  to  the  animation  and  energy  of  Gothic  architeo- 
tuie. 
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All  will  pass  away,  for  they  represent  a  principle  which  is  played 
out.  The  determination  of  the  mediajval  age  to  translate  the 
loftiest  ideals  into  terms  of  action  must  seem  to  an  age  that  has 
learnt  to  think  a  mere  illusion.  It  is  not  that  we  have  lost  the 
old  ideals,  it  is  that  the  mediaeval  expression  of  them  has  become 
inadequate.  Honour,  courtesy,  loyalty,  courage,  all  the  makings 
of  chivalry,  still  subsist  among  us  ;  but  chivalry  in  its  medimval 
shape  is  extinct,  and  it  is  so  because  the  splintering  of  lances 
and  overthrowing  of  adversaries  no  longer  seem  a  satisfying 
expression  of  those  ideals.  In  the  same  way  a  St.  Louis  of  to-day 
would  find  no  outlet  for  his  piety  in  slaying  Saracens.  He  would 
conduct  his  crusade  by  his  own  fireside  and  the  paynim  he  would 
endeavour  to  overthrow  would  be  his  own  gross  or  selfish  instincts. 
Chivalry  and  the  crusades  are,  in  a  word,  the  characteristics 
of  an  age  of  action,  not  of  an  age  of  thought.  They  are  lacking 
in  the  inwardness  and  depth  which  thought  brings,  and  are  sure 
to  die  out  as  soon  as  thought  shall  have  revealed  their  inadequate 
interpretation  of  the  ideas  they  have  undertaken  to  express. 
So  also  it  is  with  romance  poetry.  That  poetry,  like  the  life  it 
portrays,  has  great  energy  and  vigour ;  but,  hke  the  life  it 
portrays,  it  lacks  depth.  The  descriptions  are  literal  only ;  it 
deals  with  the  appearances  and  outsides  of  things ;  it  does  not 
enter  into  their  real  nature ;  it  is  deficient  in  thought.  To  pass 
from  the  poetry  of  Luc  de  Gast  or  Walter  Map  to  the  poetry  of 
Milton  or  Wordsworth  is  to  pass  from  a  poetry  that  does  not 
think  to  a  poetry  that  does.  Romance  poetry,  from  its  direct¬ 
ness  and  vigour  and  historical  interest,  may  still  command  a 
fitful  attention ;  but  as  poetry,  as  nourishment  for  mind  and 
character,  it  has  lost  all  value.  It  has  died  of  the  malady  in¬ 
herent  in  the  very  life  of  an  age  that  undertakes  to  translate 
ideals  into  terms  of  action,  its  fatal  inability  to  think.  If, 
however,  this  is  so,  it  is  evident  that  Gothic  must  share  in  the 
general  deficiency.  Itself  the  t3rpical  child  of  the  mediaeval  age, 
it  is  clear  that  if  the  mediaeval  age  was  as  poor  in  thought  as  it 
was  rich  in  energy — ^and  we  do  not  know  how  anyone  who 
studies  the  age  can  doubt  this — ^then  the  same  shortcoming 
must  infect  Gothic  architecture.  Only  what  can  be  got  out  of 
life  can  be  put  into  art.  The  energy  which  characterises  medimval 
life  vre  find  in  the  architecture.  If  lack  of  thought  equally 
characterises  that  fife  we  shall  find  that  in  the  architecture  too. 

It  is  the  consideration  of  how  this  deficiency  of  the  age  affects 
Gothic  architecture  which  will  bring  us  in  touch  with  our  second 
great  architectural  principle,  the  principle  of  lateral  expansion. 
We  referred  just  now  to  the  way  in  which  the  upward-rushing 
lines  of  Gothic  embody  the  spirit  of  mediaeval  energy.  But  a 
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certain  structural  limitation  necessarily  attends  that  impulse. 
The  reader  will  see  that  the  more  steeply  lines  rush  up  the  more 
energy  they  express,  while  the  more  they  droop  and  incline  to 
the  horizontal,  the  more  the  energy  dies  out  of  them  and  the 
more  passive  they  become.  Equally  obvious  is  it  that  the 
steeper  the  lines  the  less  space  they  span,  while  the  more  they 
droop  the  more  space  they  span.  Accordingly  it  follows  that 
extreme  narrowness  of  proportions  is  an  integral  and  essential 
quality  in  Gothic  architecture.  It  is  what  makes  its  energy 
|)Ossible.  This,  structurally  speaking,  is  the  limitation  on  which 
the  positive  achievement  of  Gotluc  is  founded.  Expansion 
vertically  is  granted  to  it  because  expansion  laterally  is  denied. 
When  we  stand  within  a  Gothic  nave  it  is  the  expressed  intention 
of  the  building,  the  upward  rush,  that  draws  our  eyes.  But  this 
effect  is  not  obtained  without  loss.  Mr.  Berenson  speaks  in  one 
of  his  essays  of  the  ‘  noble  spaciousness  ’  of  the  classic  interiors, 
and  he  also  notes  the  seeming  inability  of  northerners  to  ap¬ 
preciate  this  beauty.  No  one  certainly  will  accuse  the  interior 
of  Westminster  Abbey  of  noble  spaciousness.  The  nave  recalls 
some  narrow  chasm  among  gaunt  sea  cliffs.  The  aisles  are  still 
narrower  corridors.  The  walls  and  piers  so  press  upon  one  as  to 
give  the  feeling  of  being  gripped  in  a  stone  \dce.  Noble  spacious¬ 
ness,  whatever  it  may  be  worth,  is  here  quite  lacking.  It  is  the 
price  we  have  paid  for  all  this  energy. 

Ill 

What  then  is  this  noble  spaciousness  worth  ?  In  other  words, 
what  does  lateral  expansion  stand  for  ?  It  is  not  a  very  difficult 
question  to  answer  because,  though  the  spacious  style  has  been 
used  to  serve  a  number  of  base  and  worldly  ends,  there  is  still 
about  those  times  in  history  when  it  has  come  nearest  perfection 
a  general  similarity  in  character  and  ideas  which  cannot  be  mis¬ 
taken.  The  central  type  of  the  lateral  style  is,  of  course,  the 
Doric  temple.  Perfected  and  refined  during  several  centuries 
the  Doric  temple  is  admitted  to  have  attained  its  utmost  expres¬ 
siveness  in  the  last  half  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.,  and  in  Athens. 
This  half-century  was  marked  by  the  rebuilding  of  the  Parthenon 
and  by  the  presence  in  Athens  of  such  names  as  Socrates  and 
Plato,  Thucydides  and  Herodotus,  Phidias  and  Miron,  .^schylus, 
Sophocles,  Euripides  and  Aristophanes,  which  have  made  the 
age  of  Pericles  imrivalled  in  the  world’s  history  for  the  variety 
and  perfection  of  its  culture.  Whatever  else  it  is,  then,  the  Doric 
temple,  the  supreme  example  of  horizontal  architecture,  is 
essentially  the  product  of  an  age  of  thought.  It  is  the  product 
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of  an  age  just  as  fully  charged  with  thought  as  the  mediaeval 
age  is  charged  with  energy. 

And  also,  this  Greek  culture  is  remarkable  not  only  for  ita 
variety  and  perfection  but  for  the  distinct  ideal  it  laid  before 
itself.  No  one  has  written  more  85mipathetically  of  late  years 
about  the  Greeks  than  Professor  Butcher  ;  and  Professor  Butcher 
points  out  in  many  places  clearly  enough  what  this  ideal  of  Greek 
culture  w'as.  It  was  the  equal  and  harmonious  developement 
of  the  human  mind.  The  expert  and  specialist  had  no  part  in 
the  Greek  system.  ‘  With  all  their  restless  curiosity,  their 
‘  insatiable  love  of  knowledge,  they  had  no  respect  for  mere 
‘  erudition.’  ‘  Wealth  of  thought,  not  wealth  of  learning,  was 
‘  the  thing  they  coveted.’  ‘  Extensive  reading,  the  acquisition 
‘  of  facts,  the  storing  of  them  in  the  memory,’  all  this,  unless  it  is 
accompanied  by  ‘  enlargement  of  mind,’  unless  it  ‘  fits  men  for 
‘  the  exercise  of  thought,’  unless  it  leads  on  to  ‘  mental  complete- 
‘  ness  and  grasp,’  is  material  wasted.  It  was  the  study  of  the 
Greek  to  see  all  things  in  their  relation  to  other  things  and  in 
their  relation  to  life  ;  and  to  do  this,  that  even  and  complete 
developement  of  all  his  faculties  was  necessary  which  was  the 
aim  of  his  whole  training  and  education. 

Moreover,  this  system  of  culture  was  not  the  Greek  system  only, 
or  did  not  remain  Greek  only.  Handed  down  by  Athens  to  Rome, 
it  became  the  note  of  classic  culture  generally.  When,  to  this 
day,  we  use  the  words  classic  and  classical,  it  is  this  system  we  have 
in  our  mind.  We  do  not  imply  necessarily  a  special  and  particular 
knowledge,  but  the  capacity  for  seeing  a  thing  in  its  relation  to 
other  things  and  to  life.  We  imply  that  ‘  enlargement  of  mind,’ 
that  ‘  mental  completeness  ’  which  is  capable  of  a  wide  survey, 
and,  also,  we  imply  the  manner  that  corresponds,  the  moderation, 
calmness,  and  lucidity  which  are  the  characteristics  of  the  classic 
style. 

And,  since  men  work  in  stone  much  as  they  work  in  other 
things,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  this  classic  way 
of  thinking  imaged  itself  in  an  architecture  like  to  itself.  Mr. 
Berenson’s  phrase  ‘  noble  spaciousness  ’  might  indeed  be  trans¬ 
ferred  with  perfect  propriety  from  the  classic  architecture  which 
occasioned  it  to  the  classic  mind  which  occasioned  the  archi¬ 
tecture.  Of  course,  it  is  true  that  classic  architecture,  as  deve¬ 
loped  under  Rome,  was  disfigured  by  all  sorts  of  vulgarities 
and  a  vast  amount  of  ostentation  and  pride,  and  was  artistically 
perhaps  of  very  small  account  indeed.  We  are  not  attempting 
an  estimate  of  that  architecture.  We  are  merely  indicating 
the  one  thing  of  value  which,  in  spite  of  its  many  bad  qualities, 
it  really  did  possess.  Its  one  fine  quality  consisted  in  its  spacious 
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and  ample  proportions ;  proportions  in  which  are  measured 
for  us  the  qualities  of  the  classic  mind  and  which  produce  upon 
us  something  of  the  same  calming  effect  which  contact  with 
the  classic  mind  itself  produces.  We  need  not  here  dwell  on 
the  preliminary  phases  which  developed  the  Augustan  age. 
The  Mediterranean  Empire  of  Caesar  was  the  larger  stage  pre¬ 
pared  for  it ;  the  spread  of  Greek  influence  and  ideas  was  its 
inspiration.  As  in  politics  the  conservative,  or  distinctively 
Italian,  element  resisted  the  cosmopolitanism  of  the  new  Empire, 
80  in  literature  and  thought  the  local  standard  and  local  scheme 
of  culture  resisted  the  Hellenic  widening  influence.  The  triumph 
of  general  ideas,  though  under  conditions  of  political  servitude 
which  first  enfeeble  and  then  corrupt  them,  is  declared  in  the 
years  leading  up  to  and  culminating  in  the  age  of  Augustus. 
It  is  declared  in  two  ways,  ways  which,  we  shall  perhaps  see,  by 
and  by,  are  inseparable.  In  the  first  place  it  is  declared  in  an 
outburst  of  intellectual  activity  remarkable,  not  so  much  for 
individual  genius,  though  individual  genius  (Virgil,  Livy,  Ovid, 
Horace),  is  rife  enough,  as  for  a  general  and  universal  interest 
in  thought  and  study,  an  interest  which  shows  itself  in  such 
signs  as  the  founding  of  libraries,  not  public  only  but  private, 
not  in  Rome  only  but  in  country  towns  and  villas,  in  the  forming 
of  literary  clubs  and  societies  and  in  the  honour  and  consideration 
in  which  the  art  of  literature  was  held  by  all  from  Augustus 
himself  downward.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  shown  in  the 
outburst  of  building  activity  by  which  Rome  in  this  age  was 
transfigured,  and  which  itself  is  distinguished  architecturally 
by  magnificence  in  part,  but,  more  fundamentally,  by  a  sense  of 
order  and  stateliness  and  a  love  of  broad  and  ample  proportions. 

Henceforth  we  find  this  sense  of  breadth  and  amplitude 
established  as  the  essential  principle  of  architecture.  It  becomes 
architecture’s  constant  and  unfailing  attribute,  the  quality  in 
classic  architecture  which  goes  with  that  quality  we  call  classic 
in  thought  and  literature.  We  find  it  surviving  in  the  early 
Christian  basilicas  and  being  handed  on  as  an  architectural 
tradition  in  various  forms  of  Romanesque  down  even  to  the 
twelfth  century.  Then  Gothic,  the  style  of  energy,  kiUed  it, 
and  there  followed  an  epoch  when  the  old  classic  breadth  was 
absent  from  the  architecture,  as  it  was  absent  from  the  mind  of 
the  age.  But  though  apparently  dead  it  was  destined  to  a 
renaissance,  and  it  is  to  that  Renaissance,  attesting  as  it  does  the 
significance  of  the  horizontal  principle  in  architecture,  that  we 
will  now  turn. 
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Mr.Symonds  has  given  an  account  of  the  Renaissance  and  of  the 
causes  which  led  up  to  it  which  we  cannot  but  think  in  some 
respect  misleading.  It  is  his  conviction  that  the  Renaissance 
is  an  act  of  emancipation.  To  this  word  he  returns  again  and 
again.  ‘  The  emancipation  of  the  reason  for  the  modern  world,’ 
the  ‘  emancipation  of  the  reason  of  mankind,’  ‘  the  work  of 
‘  intellectual  emancipation  for  the  rest  of  Europe,’  and  so  on. 
The  power  that  has  held  mankind  in  a  state  of  ‘  mental  bondage  ’ 
is  the  Church,  and  Mr.  Symonds  draws  a  terrible  picture  of  the 
Church  sitting  like  an  incubus  on  the  intellect  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
‘  The  mental  condition  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  one  of  ignorant 
‘  prostration  before  the  idols  of  the  Church  ’ ;  and  the  Church 
itself  had  attained  to  such  an  ascendency  that  the  age  might  be 
said  ‘  to  look  at  life  through  a  cowl.’  This  theory  of  the  mediaeval 
mind,  prostrated  and  priest-ridden,  and  of  the  Renaissance  as 
the  fairy  prince  setting  it  free,  is  the  keynote  of  Mr.  Symonds’s 
analysis ;  but  we  do  not  in  the  least  see  how  either  proposition 
will  stand  examination.  A  disinterested  student  of  the  Middle 
Ages  will  find  plenty  of  ignorance,  no  doubt ;  but  he  will  find 
very  little  prostration.  He  will  find  that  the  age  looked  at  life 
through  a  steel  visor,  not  through  a  cowl.  He  will  find  that  the 
barons  of  the  twelfth  century  needed  no  instruction  in  the  art 
of  managing  their  priests,  and  that  the  exhortations  of  the 
Church  were  only  so  far  attended  to  as  they  happened  to  chime 
with  the  humour  of  the  age.  Mr.  Symonds  seems  to  us  to  have 
mistaken  a  state  of  mental  insensibility  for  a  state  of  mental 
bondage.  The  northern  races  in  the  Middle  Ages  had  all  the 
intellectual  emancipation  they  needed  or  could  have  had.  If 
thought  was  lacking  it  was  not  because  it  was  strangled,  but 
because  the  thinking  age  had  not  yet  been  reached.  When  it 
arrived  the  age  moved  forward,  carrying,  as  it  always  does 
with  perfect  comfort,  its  Church  and  priests  along  with  it. 
The  Renaissance,  as  we  understand  it,  was  not  an  act  of 
emancipation  but  of  natural  developement ;  the  succession  in 
its  due  time  and  season  of  the  age  of  thought  to  the  age  of 
action. 

If  we  look  at  it  in  this  light  the  part  played  by  Italy  in  the 
movement  will  seem  inevitable  enough.  Italy  had  never  been 
barbarised.  Such  influxes  of  the  Germanic  races  as  had  swept 
over  the  country  were  absorbed  and  assimilated  by  the  older 
population.  Quickened  no  doubt  and  stimulated  as  the  Italian 
mind  might  be  by  this  top-dressing  of  the  northern  energy, 
it  was  still  a  mature  mind  that  was  stimulated.  Italy  was  no 
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young  sapling,  but  an  old  tree  putting  forth  fresh  shoots.  Already 
in  the  thirteenth  century  she  possessed  her  soul  and  spoke  out 
of  the  depths  of  her  being.  We  in  the  North  had  to  wait  till  the 
Gothic  enthusiasm  had  died  down  for  our  Shakespeare.  Italy’s 
Dante  was  the  first  fruit  of  her  awakened  intelligence.  One 
chief  consequence  of  this  enormous  intellectual  difference  was 
that  the  desire  which  dominated  the  life  of  the  North,  the  desire 
to  idealise  and  glorify  action,  was  never  felt  in  Italy  at  all.  The 
Latin  race  had  left  that  stage  centuries  behind.  Naturally  it 
followed  that  all  those  means  in  which  that  desire  of  the  North 
were  expressed,  chivalry  and  Romance  poetry,  crusades  and 
Gothic  architecture,  fell  in  Italy  quite  flat,  or  at  least  only 
fizzled  fitfully  here  and  there  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  admixture  of  Gothic  blood  was  strongest.  We  will 
not  follow  these  manifestations  here  except  so  far  as  they  concern 
architecture ;  but  the  reception  given  in  Italy  to  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture  is  particularly  worth  noticing,  partly  for  the  light  it 
throws  on  the  meaning  of  horizontal  and  vertical  proportion, 
and  partly  because  it  really  belongs  and  leads  up  to  the  Renais¬ 
sance  movement  itself. 

In  the  first  place  then  we  find  that,  immeasurably  ahead  of 
the  northern  nations  as  Italy  was  in  general  matters  of  art,  she 
had  to  be  instructed  in  a  style  peculiarly  their  own.  The 
towns  of  the  North  were  the  first  to  receive  the  style,  and  the 
earliest  examples  were  built  by  German  or  English  architects. 
Feigusson  selects  the  church  of  St.  Andrea  at  Vercelli  as  ‘  per- 
‘  haps  the  first  Italian  edifice  into  which  the  pointed  arch  was 
‘introduced.’  It  was  begun  as  early  as  1219  by  the  Cardinal 
Guala  Bicchieri,  who  had  been  legate  in  England,  and  who  brought 
with  him  an  English  architect  to  introduce  the  new  style.  How¬ 
ever,  in  spite  of  this,  ‘  with  the  plan  all  influence  of  the  English 
‘architect  seems  to  have  ceased  and  the  structure  is  in  purely 
‘  Italian  style.’  As  to  the  general  character  of  this  style,  ‘  Italy, 
‘though  a  fashion  rather  than  a  taste  had  introduced  a  partial 
‘approximation  to  the  forms  of  northern  architecture,  never 
‘  really  loved  or  even  understood  it.’  Fergusson  dwells  on  this 
idea  of  its  being  a  style  misunderstood.  It  ‘  is  a  style  copied 
‘  without  understanding.’  It  displays  ‘  ignorance  of  the  true 
‘Gothic  feeling.’  It  was  ‘a  feeble  imitation,  copying  a  few 
‘Gothic  forms  without  realising  their  spirit.’  This  is  the  usual 
northern  estimate  of  Italian  Gothic.  But  these  Italian  buildings 
show  more  method  in  their  treatment  of  the  style  than  commonly 
belongs  to  mere  ignorance.  What  they  seem  to  us  to  exhibit 
is,  not  ignorance  so  much,  as  dislike  of  the  Gothic  feeling.  They 
contain  a  criticism  which,  whether  justifiable  or  not,  is  at  any 
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rate  consistent  and  intelligible  and  worth  a  moment’s  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  Cathedral  of  Florence,  called  by  Fergusson  ‘  by  far 
‘  the  greatest  and  most  perfect  example  of  Italian  Gothic,’  may 
be  taken  as  representative  of  the  style.  The  measures  taken 
here  for  counteracting  the  northern  influence  are  employed 
more  or  less  without  exception  in  every  Gothic  building  in  Italy. 
These  measures  are  of  two  kinds.  In  the  first  place  the  vertical 
tendency,  the  upward  rush,  in  which  the  energy  of  Gothic 
primarily  resides,  is  peremptorily  checked.  In  fully  developed 
Gothic  the  craving  of  all  the  lines  to  soar  receives  its  expression 
in  the  use  made  of  the  clustered  shafts.  These  shafts  are  really, 
as  we  have  pointed  out,  bundles  of  stalks  projected  through 
their  capitals  in  every  direction  ;  so  that,  looking  up  the  length 
of  a  Gothic  nave,  one  is  impressed  by  the  great  array  of  lines 
springing  in  clusters  from  the  pavement  and  guiding  the  eye 
without  let  or  check  to  the  apex  of  the  roof.  This  is  the  feature 
which  pi-e-eminently  exhibite  the  energetic  character  of  this 
style,  which  excites  most  powerfully  the  ecstasy  of  its  admirers, 
and  which  is  most  stubbornly  resisted  by  Italian  architects. 
In  the  Florentine  cathedral  the  aisle  piers  are  formed  of  massive, 
engaged  pilasters,  four  square.  Their  flat  faces  have  none  of 
the  fiery  energy  of  the  Gothic  cluster  and  they  are  surmounted 
by  heavy  and  elaborate  capitals.  Above  these,  however,  an 
indication  of  the  Gothic  idea  is  given  by  the  appearance  of 
vaulting  pilasters.  These  commence  the  ascent  of  the  nave 
wall,  but  before  they  have  got  far  they  are  stopped  by  the 
imposition  of  other  big  capitals  of  no  use  structurally  and  merely 
serving  as  blows  dealt  at  the  vertical  principle.  Once  more 
the  pilasters  emerge  and  crawl  painfully  a  few  feet  higher,  when 
their  career  is  finally  quenched  by  a  projecting  gallery,  formed 
of  heavy  corbels  supporting  a  massive  stone  balcony  which 
runs  entirely  round  the  building,  remorselessly  spUtting  it  in 
half. 

And  now,  the  vertical  principle  being  thus  effectually  disposed 
of,  the  Italian  architect  turns  his  attention  to  those  ideas  of  his 
own  which  he  wishes  to  substitute  for  it.  That  powerful  hori¬ 
zontal  line  of  the  balcony  which  we  have  seen  dealing  the  vertical 
tendency  its  cowp  de  grdce,  is  the  line  he  loves,  and  gives  the  clue 
to  all  hm  efforts  which  are  now  directed  to  developing  the  idea 
of  lateral  expansion  to  the  utmost.  Inside  the  Florentine 
cathedral  is  opposed  to  every  northern  example  by  its  enormous 
width.  Though  not  so  long  as  Westminster  Abbey,  it  wants 
but  a  few  feet  of  being  twice  as  wide,  and  this  width  is  accen¬ 
tuated  and  apparently  greatly  increased  by  the  enormous  span 
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of  the  aisle  arcades.  The  reader  is  aware  that  narrow  arches 
and  close-set  shafts  add  to  the  appearance  of  height  and  detract 
from  the  appearance  of  width,  whereas  shafts  far  apart  and 
spreading  arches  detract  from  height  to  add  to  width ;  the 
inclination  of  the  eye  being  to  travel  always  in  the  direction  of 
the  lines  given  it  to  run  on.  The  Florentine  aisles  consist  of  only 
four  arches,  and  these  span  about  the  same  distance  that  fourteen 
Westminster  arches  would  reach.  By  these  means  the  naturally 
great  width  of  the  interior  is  accentuated ;  to  such  a  degree 
indeed  that  all  Gothic  feeling  is  totally  eliminated  from  it  and 
in  its  general  character  it  much  more  recalls  an  early  basilica 
than  the  style  of  the  North. 

Outside  we  should  find  the  same  idea  insisted  on.  We  should 
find  the  powerful,  vertical  lines  of  the  northern  buttresses  toned 
down  or  obliterated  and  in  place  of  them  the  long,  level  outline  of 
the  nave,  underlined  by  heavy  horizontal  cornices,  giving  the 
idea  of  lateral  expansion.  Many  other  features  of  the  same  kind 
might  be  instanced.  We  will  content  ourselves  with  mentioning 
the  dome,  which,  in  Italian  Gothic,  takes  the  place  of  the  northern 
spire.  Externally  no  feature  embodies  the  northern  feeling 
so  powerfully  as  the  spire.  It  seems  to  have  been  designed 
as  a  corrective  to  the  necessarily  more  or  less  horizontal  aspect 
of  the  building  as  seen  from  without.  It  was  sure  therefore  to  be 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  Italian  taste,  and  in  place  of  it  we  have 
the  wide  and  ample  dome  victoriously  asserting  the  old  idea  of 
lateral  expansion.  These  modifications  are,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  typical.  All  Italian  Gothic  is  more  or  less  altered  from 
the  northern  original,  and  it  is  the  invariable  purpose  of  all  these 
alterations  to  substitute  lateral  expansion  for  vertical.  The 
Italian  treatment  of  the  style  is  in  short  perfectly  consistent, 
and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  meaningless  or  merely  a  bad  imitation. 
It  contains  a  quite  definite  criticism  which,  whether  just  or  unjust, 
has  purpose  and  significance. 

Further  it  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  Italian  Gothic  style 
may  almost  be  said  to  form  part  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
itself.  At  least  it  is  the  appropriate  introduction  to  it.  Anyone 
who  had  observed  the  Italian  modifications  of  Gothic  would 
easily  conjecture  what  the  general  character  of  Italy’s  native 
style  would  be  when  her  time  came  to  produce  it.  He  would 
see  that  she  was  persistently  hankering  after  breadth  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  that  no  exhortations,  however  earnest,  had  power  to 
detach  her  from  it.  He  would  accordingly  be  able  to  assert 
with  confidence  that  the  Italian  style  proper  when  it  came  would 
be  as  purely  a  horizontal  style  as  Gothic  was  vertical.  It  is 
the  more  important  to  notice  this  foreshadowing  of  the  character 
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of  Renaissance  because  we  are  apt  sometimes  to  imagine  that, 
at  least  in  architecture,  it  adopted  the  forms  it  did  merely  because 
they  were  classic  forms,  a  part  of  the  furniture  of  that  Roman 
life  which  the  Italian  imagination  found  so  captivating.  But 
it  is  certain  that  Italy  could  no  more  have  taken  from  Rome 
a  style  that  did  not  suit  her  than  she  could  from  the  North  a 
style  that  did  not  suit  her.  If  she  borrowed  the  Roman  style 
of  architecture,  it  was  because  that  style  said  pretty  nearly 
exactly  what  she  herself  had  it  in  her  mind  to  say  ;  and  that  this 
is  so  is  shown  by  those  systematic  experiments  in  the  horizontal 
which  we  have  been  watching  in  Italian  Gothic.  One  is  tempted 
sometimes  to  wish  that  the  earth  had  lain  a  little  deeper  on  the 
Roman  ruins,  and  that  Italy  had  been  left  to  evolve  her  new 
architecture  for  herself.  An  original  style  produced  by  the 
Renaissance,  Michelangelo  working  architecturally  in  the  ideas 
of  the  period,  would  have  been  vastly  more  interesting  to  posterity 
than  the  reproduction  of  stereotyped  classic  formulas.  At  the 
same  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  general  character  this 
Italian  style  would  have  resembled  the  older  classic.  It  would  at 
least  have  resembled  it  to  the  extent  that  it  would  have  been 
strictly  a  style  of  horizontal  developement. 

And  this  it  would  have  been  because  the  mental  conditions 
underlying  it  were  similar  to  the  mental  conditions  underljing 
the  old  classic  styles.  The  classic  conception  of  culture  was 
not,  as  we  have  reminded  the  reader  already,  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  but  the  training  of  the  mind  as  a  tWnking  instrument. 
It  conceived  that  through  the  universe  the  spiritual,  intellectual, 
and  material  natures  are  so  shot  and  blended  that  to  interpret 
anything  aright  the  whole  nature  of  man  ^oul,  mind,  and  body, 
must  be  harmoniously  developed.  Only  the  whole  can  report 
the  whole.  We  have  not,  in  these  days,  that  ideal,  and  hence 
our  knowledge,  rich  in  detail,  lacks  spaciousness.  Hence,  too, 
perhaps  it  is  that  our  architecture,  also  burdened  with  detail, 
lacks  the  same  great  classic  quality.  But  in  Italy,  in  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  we  recognise  this  quality.  The  ideal  of  all-round  culture 
which  formed  the  scheme  and  ground  plan  of  classic  thought, 
is  precisely  the  ideal  which  we  find  reasserting  itself  as  the 
scheme  of  Renaissance  thought.  Here,  too,  lies  no  doubt  the 
secret  of  the  Renaissance  as  an  inspiration.  We  are  sometimes 
inclined  to  wonder,  as  we  trace  back  our  various  systems  of 
thought,  our  philosophy  and  theology,  our  sciences  and  arts, 
our  discoveries  and  inventions,  and  all  the  fruits  of  modem 
reason,  to  their  common  starting-point  in  the  Renaissance,  that 
results  which  have  since  loomed  so  large  should  have  had,  save 
in  the  one  matter  of  art,  such  small  beginnings.  All  knowledge 
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seems  to  flow  from  the  Renaissance,  yet  in  the  Renaissance 
itself  there  is  no  knowledge.  But  as  we  study  the  play  of  mind 
of  that  age  the  wonder  passes.  The  truth  appears  that  Italy’s 
mission  in  the  Renaissance  was  not  to  achieve  but  to  stimulate. 
She  plucked  no  fruit  of  knowledge,  but  she  taught  men  to  climb 
the  tree.  And  this  she  did  by  infecting  them  with  her  own  joy 
in  thinking,  her  disinterested  love  of  ideas,  her  vivid,  sensuous 
delight  in  the  mere  movement  and  play  of  the  mind.  There  are 
other  schemas  of  culture  perhaps,  but  this  is  the  scheme  that 
brings  joy.  The  happiness  which  we  recognise  as  belonging  to 
the  Renaissance  is  the  happiness  which  springs,  not  from  results 
achieved  by  study  or  reflection,  but  from  the  sensation  of  the 
activity  of  the  mind  itself. 

This  in  the  Renaissance  is  the  classic  note.  Its  actual  achieve¬ 
ment,  as  compared  to  that  of  Athens  or  Rome,  was  slight.  Never¬ 
theless  between  the  ages  of  Pericles,  Augustus,  and  Lorenzo 
I  there  is  a  profound  intellectual  affinity,  arising  from  the  love 
of  disinterested  thinking,  common  to  all  three.  If  we  realise 
I  this  affinity  we  shall  not  fall  into  the  delusion  of  supposing  that 

!  the  Renaissance  adopted  classic  architecture,  together  with 

j  classic  fashions  and  ideas  of  all  kinds,  merely  for  the  reason  that 
I  it  hailed  from  Rome.  The  broad  arcades  and  ample  vast  interiors 
of  Renaissance  palaces  and  churches  are  the  natural  lodging 
of  a  mind  that  dislikes  barriers  and  obstacles  of  all  kinds,  and  has 
I  an  aversion  for  everything  cramped  and  narrow.  The  spirit 
I  of  the  Renaissance  age  needed  such  lodging,  and  such  a  one  had 
been  long  in  preparation.  Out  of  the  most  refractory  material 
the  attempt  had  been  made  and  the  determination  expressed 
to  establish  in  Italy  the  architecture  of  spaciousness.  The  style 
of  Imperial  Rome  was  seized  because  it  met  this  need.  It  is  easy 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  affectation  and  erudition 
of  the  style,  its  dabs  of  acanthus  foliage,  its  trophies  and  orders 
and  such  other  bric-a-brac.  These  are  accidents ;  the  expres¬ 
sion  merely  of  Italy’s  effusive  gratitude  to  a  style  that  gave  her 

I  what  she  wanted.  Let  us  think  rather  of  the  main  proportions, 
those  ‘  symphonies  of  space,’  as  Mr.  Berenson  calls  them,  which 
produce  on  the  senses  ‘  the  tonic  and  ennobling  effect  of  classical 
‘music.’  This  is  what  stands  for  the  real,  interior  relationship 
j  between  classic  Rome  and  the  Renaissance,  the  relationship  of 
mind  and  intellect. 

:  V 

I  .4nd‘now  if  the  reader,  glancing  back  over  the  course  of  our 
argument  and  following  the  fortunes  of  the  horizontal  principle 
from  its  great  days  in  the  classic  age,  through  its  struggle  with  the 
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vertical  principle,  to  its  triumph  in  the  Renaissance,  noting,  too, 
the  mental  conditions  that  inevitably  attend  and  announce  it,  is 
inclined  to  recognise  a  connection  between  spaciousness  in  archi¬ 
tecture  and  a  free  play  of  the  mind,  let  us  ask  him  to  follow  on¬ 
ward  the  course  of  history  and  observe  what  further  justification 
this  connection  receives  from  events.  The  ItaUan  Renaissance 
did  not  long  remain  Italian.  The  love  of  thinking  which  revived 
with  the  old  race  spread  by  degrees  to  the  new.  And  as  it  spread 
its  appropriate  forms  of  building  spread  with  it.  There  came 
about  a  counter-revolution  in  arcliitecture.  As  the  style  of 
ideas  had  been  killed  by  the  style  of  energy,  so  now  the  style 
of  energy  went  down  in  turn  before  the  style  of  ideas.  Every¬ 
where,  keeping  pace  with  the  flow  of  ideas,  went  the  proportions 
that  could  properly  house  them  ;  but  not  everywhere  do  we  find 
those  proportions  spreading  with  the  same  quickness  or  the 
same  completeness.  The  old  style  struggled  against  the  new. 
and  sometimes  the  struggle  was  long,  obstinate  and  doubtful; 
sometimes  shorter  and,  in  the  result,  decisive.  If  now  we  keep 
one  eye  on  the  spread  of  ideas  and  the  other  on  the  spread  of 
horizontal  architecture,  we  shall  find  that  in  the  architecture  we 
have  a  kind  of  register  of  the  thinking  aptitude  of  Europe.  We 
shall  find  that  the  accessibility  or  inaccessibility  of  various  parts 
of  Europe  at  various  times  to  ideas  is  measured  for  us  in  the 
readiness  of  architecture  in  those  parts  to  expand,  or  in  its 
refusal  to  expand. 

By  nature  a  lover  of  ideas  and  prompt  to  entertain  them, 
France,  more  readily  than  other  nations,  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  new  style.  But  even  in  France  there  was  a  long  transition 
period,  extending  perhaps,  as  Fergusson  thinks,  almost  to  the 
succession  of  Louis  XIV.  in  1642.  That  period  is  covered  in 
two  steps.  During  its  first  half  the  tendency  was  to  maintain 
Gothic  outlines  and  proportions,  but  to  fill  in  with  classic  orna¬ 
ment  and  detail.  During  the  second  half,  when  Gothic  was 
dying  out,  the  tendency  was  to  substitute  classic  outUnes  and 
proportions  with,  as  yet,  little  regard  to  harmony,  but  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  number  of  Gothic  details  and  minor  features  with  very 
disconcerting  effect.  This  altercation  between  opposite  prin¬ 
ciples,  this  attempt  to  unite  ‘  the  picturesqueness  of  Gothic 
‘  with  the  gigantic  features  with  which  Michelangelo  had  overlaid 
‘  his  pseudo-classical  constructions,’  may  be  taken  as  the  lowest 
point  in  taste  reached  by  French  architecture.  During  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIII.,  however,  that  architecture  was  finally  making 
up  its  mind  to  which  principle  it  should  adhere,  and  ‘  forming 
‘  itself  into  the  purer  style  of  the  Grand  Monarque.’ 

As  to  this  purer  style  we  will  not  here  stop  to  consider  the 
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many  charges  that  may  be  brought  against  it.  That  it  is  worldly, 
cold-hearted,  arrogant,  and  purse-proud  is  indisputable,  and 
equally  indisputable  is  it  that  these  were  signs  of  the  times  and 
of  society.  But  there  is  something  else  much  more  worthy  of 
notice  and  more  characteristic  of  the  age  both  in  the  architecture 
and  in  society  than  this  worldlincss  and  arrogance.  In  the 
palaces  and  chateaux  and  great  Parisian  hotels  of  the  period 
there  comes  to  light  a  quality  hitherto  never  recognised  by  the 
North.  The  age  was  one  of  great  activity  in  building  and  of  an 
activity  directed  to  a  definite  end,  animated  by  an  intelligible 
principle  and  hence  resulting  in  a  style.  And  of  this  style  the 
main  characteristic,  under  all  its  gilt  trappings  and  gewgaws, 
is  once  more  the  old  width  and  space.  In  these  ample  courts 
and  stately  salons,  and  lofty  galleries,  there  revives  again  some¬ 
thing  of  the  atmosphere  of  classic  days  and  classic  architecture. 
No  mere  wealth  and  love  of  show  ever  achieved  an  effect  like 
this.  What  it  indicates  we,  by  this  time,  know,  and  we  can 
turn  to  the  life  of  the  age  with  a  confident  assurance  of  finding  it. 

By  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  Italy,  as  the  preacher 
of  the  new  gospel,  the  gospel  of  ideas,  had  dropped  out  of  the 
running,  and  France  had  taken  her  place.  Henceforth  the 
task  of  inculcating  ideas  and  keeping  alive  in  Europe  the  love  of 
disinterested  thought  was  to  be  the  task  of  France ;  and  there 
arose,  as  though  in  response  to  the  call  of  destiny,  a  host  of  great 
names  to  carry  that  task  out.  Corneille,  La  Fontaine,  Moliere, 
Boileau,  Racine,  La  Bruyere,  Descartes,  Pascal,  Bossuet, 
Fenelon.  .4.s  we  review  the  list  it  seems  as  if  all  the  genius  of 
French  Uterature  were  crammed  into  one  pregnant  half-century. 
But  what  is  the  keynote  and  mark  of  intellectual  affinity  in  this 
galaxy  of  talent  ?  It  is,  or  used  to  be,  the  fashion  to  judge  Louis 
Quatorze  literature  by  one  or  two  great  dramatic  poets,  and  to 
pronounce  it  highly  artificial  and  stereotyped.  But  if  we  turn 
to  the  general  mass  of  the  literary  work  of  the  period  the  result  is 
extraordinarily  different.  For  this  general  mass  of  literary  work 
is  noteable  above  all  for  flexibility,  liveliness,  and  naturalness  ; 
for  its  remarkable  clearness  of  intelligence,  and  the  ease  and 
precision  with  which  it  expresses  its  ideas.  This  liveliness  of 
intelligence,  much  more  than  pedantry  and  artifice,  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  age.  Madame  de  Sevigne  is  far  more  typical 
than  Racine.  From  her  letters,  to  say  nothing  of  the  endless 
memoirs  and  journals  of  a  reign  singularly  rich  in  this  kind  of 
literature,  we  gain  an  idea  of  the  culture  of  French  society. 
Introduced  to  numbers  of  clever  men  and  women,  we  can  follow 
their  interchange  of  judgements  and  ideas,  and  catch  the  intel¬ 
lectual  tone  of  the  age.  And,  allowing  for  the  slight  difference 
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arising  from  Italy’s  bent  being  more  artistic  and  France’s  more 
intellectual,  the  tone  of  French  society  in  the  seventeenth  century 
is  singularly  reminiscent  of  the  tone  of  Italian  society  two  cen¬ 
turies  before.  There  is  the  same  atmosphere  of  curiosity, 
alertness,  and  eagerness  to  know  and  learn,  only  taking  in  France 
a  more  distinctively  literary  turn  than  in  Italy.  The  great  intel¬ 
lectual  and  literary  work  which  emanated  from  the  seventeenth 
century  in  France  is  itself  a  proof  how  widely  spread  the  pleasure 
of  thinking  disinterestedly  and  expressing  accurately  was ; 
for  it  is  itself  collective  in  character.  That  work  was  the  fashion¬ 
ing  of  the  incomparable  French  prose ;  a  prose  flexible,  deft, 
precise,  fit  to  become  the  medium  of  exchange  for  European 
thought.  Fashioned  and  tempered  in  an  age  when  the  dis¬ 
interested  love  of  ideas  was  a  paramount  intellectual  instinct, 
this  prose  bears  witness  in  every  inflection  to  the  influence  of  that 
instinct.  Everyone  knows  how  much  easier  it  is  for  a  Frenchman 
to  say  exactly  what  he  means  than  for  an  Englishman  or  a 
German ;  the  reason  being  evidently  that  the  French  medium 
of  expression  was  forged  in  an  age  when  the  mind  of  the  nation 
was  clear  ;  when  it  was  not  distraught  by  prejudices,  or  pledged 
to  local  standards.  Constructed  by  pure  ideas,  it  was  fitted  in 
its  nature  to  exjiress  ideas.  It  is  in  the  minds  of  its  architects 
that  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of  the  lucidity  of  French  prose ; 
and  of  its  architects,  if  Descartes,  Pascal,  Fenelon,  La  Rochefou¬ 
cauld  hold  foremost  places,  it  is  only  as  first  out  of  a  multitude. 
That  prose  was  in  reality  the  work  of  all  those  who  in  this  age 
felt  the  delight  of  exercising  their  minds ;  it  is,  in  short,  a  work 
of  the  age  itself,  and  it  is  what  vindicates  the  age’s  claim  to  the 
title  of  classic. 

Thus  under  the  glitter  and  state  and  show  of  Louis  Quatorze 
society  we  search  for  and  find,  for  the  first  time  among  northern 
races,  the  intellectual  freedom  wliich  is  the  main  characteristic 
of  the  time  ;  just  as  under  the  show  and  glitter  of  its  buildings 
we  found  that  love  of  ample  space  which  was  the  main  charac¬ 
teristic  of  its  architecture.  These  two,  the  play  of  mind  in  the 
age,  the  breadth  in  the  architecture,  are  the  vital  traits.  They 
are  also  inseparable.  Step  by  step  they  keep  pace  as  they 
advance  and  every  struggle  of  the  mind  out  of  the  straitwaist- 
coat  of  mediffival  prejudice  is  chronicled  in  a  modification  of  the 
narrowness  of  medimval  architecture.  Arrived  at  this  point, 
the  meaning  of  France’s  preceding  long  transition  becomes  clear. 
In  divesting  herself  slowly  and  painfully  of  the  last  vestiges  of 
her  mediaeval  style,  France  was  but  undergoing  the  necessary 
preparation  for  the  role  she  was  to  adopt ;  the  role  of  a  preacher 
of  the  gospel  of  ideas.  She  was  but  doing  what  Italy,  with  the 
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same  end  in  view,  had  found  it  equally  necessary  to  achieve 
three  centuries  earlier.* 

VI 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  France.  That  of  England,  though 
different  in  kind,  is  similar  in  import.  Our  insensibility  to 
ideas,  so  elaborately  analysed  for  us  by  our  one  emin3nt  critic, 
has,  since  his  day,  been  expatiated  on  to  that  degree  that  we 
may  be  pardoned  for  being  a  little  sick  of  the  subject.  There 
is  no  need  to  dilate  upon  it  here.  There  are,  perhaps,  signs 
which  seem  to  show  that  the  reproach  will  not  always  be  true 
of  us  ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  no  one  will  deny  that  it  is  true 
of  our  past.  Isolated  and  cut  off  from  Europe,  and  especially 
remote  from  Italy,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  steps  by  wluch  the 
English  were  induced  to  adopt  Renaissance  ideas  were  slower 
and  more  uncertain  than  was  the  case  in  other  countries.  This 
being  so,  no  wonder  too  that  the  spaciousness  in  architecture 
which  goes  with  ideas  should  have  been  equally  reluctantly 
admitted.  The  ideas  and  the  proportions  indeed  go  so  in¬ 
evitably  hand  in  hand  that  we  have  found  ourselves  applying 
to  the  former  words  which  our  architectural  historian  uses  of  the 
latter.  ‘  The  steps  by  which  the  English  were  induced  to  adopt 
‘the  classical  style  were  slower  and  more  uncertain  than  those 
‘  which  preceded  its  introduction  into  other  countries  of  Western 
‘  Europe,’  are  Fergusson’s  remarks  on  the  reception  of  Renais¬ 
sance  architecture  in  England. 

*  On  page  104  of  Mr.  Blomfield’s  interesting  ‘  Studies  in  Archi¬ 
tecture,’  France’s  debt  to  Italian  culture  is  duly  recognised.  ‘  Of 
the  service  that  Italy  rendered  to  France  in  the  matter  of  culture 
there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt.  France  learnt  from  Italy  the  lesson 
of  humanism.’  On  the  following  page  we  find  her  architectural 
debt  also  recognised.  ‘  From  the  first  Francis  used  every  effort  to 
mduce  Italian  artists  to  settle  in  France.  The  Justes  of  Florence 
were  already  there,  and  busy  at  Tours.  Solario,  the  pupil  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  had  been  at  work  in  1508 ;  and  Francis  persuaded  the 
great  master  himself  to  settle  in  France.’  After  1527  the  Italian 
influx  increased  and  all  the  chief  early  Renaissance  work  was  super¬ 
intended  by  Italians.  Thus  we  have  culture  and  architectural  forms 
coming  in  together.  Mr.  Blomfield  does  not  note  any  essential 
connection  between  the  two ;  nevertheless  we  have  only  to  dwell 
on  the  meaning  of  that  word  ‘  culture,’  as  understood  in  Athens 
and  Florence,  with  all  its  suggestions  of  harmony  and  balance  and 
many-sided,  ample  development,  to  feel  that  between  it  and  the 
spacious  Renaissance  architecture  the  closest  possible  connection 
did  in  fact  exist.  Indeed  it  was  only  in  proportion  as  France 
managed  to  assimilate  the  culture  that  she  was  able  to  evolve  the 
architwture. 
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Nor  was  this  only  the  case.  Not  only  was  the  style  received 
very  reluctantly,  but  changes  of  great  significance  were  wrought 
in  it  before  it  was  received  at  all.  What  those  changes  were  the 
reader  will  easily  guess.  He  will  remember  the  fate  of  the 
vertical  style  when  that  was  introduced  into  Italy,  and  how 
persistently  the  Italians  set  themselves  to  stretch  and  amplify 
its  narrow  proportions  before  they  would  have  anything  to  do 
with  it.  Well,  here  we  have  the  reverse  process.  Instead  of  an 
unthinking  architecture  submitted  to  a  thinking  people,  we  have 
a  thinking  architecture  submitted  to  an  unthinking  people. 
Accordingly,  just  as  the  Italians  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
our  narrow  style  until  they  had  widened  it,  so  we  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  their  wide  style  until  we  had  narrowed  it. 
St.  Paul’s  in  this  respect  is  to  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  exactly  what 
the  Florentine  cathedral  is  to  Westminster  Abbey.  The  style 
of  St.  Paul’s  is,  or  tries  to  be,  the  style  of  lateral  expansion,  but 
of  a  lateral  expansion  so  crippled  and  curtailed  that  the  general 
character  of  the  interior  is  much  more  closely  akin  to  the  mediaeval 
than  to  the  classic  temper. 

Thus  we  find  not  only  that  the  horizontal  principle  revived 
in  Europe  with  the  love  of  ideas,  but  that  it  afterwards  kept 
pace  with  the  circulation  of  ideas.  It  developed  its  full  am¬ 
plitude  where  ideas  were  freely  welcomed ;  it  put  forth  a 
pinched  and  meagre  growth  where  they  were  coldly  and  un¬ 
willingly  entertained.  In  short,  it  acts,  as  we  just  now  said, 
as  a  register  by  which  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
mind  of  Europe  may  be  accurately  gauged.  Only,  in  order  that 
it  may  act  thus,  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  deal  with  essentials 
not  accidents.  We  must  not  be  put  off  by  those  plausible  words 
‘  taste  ’  and  ‘  fashion,’  nor  think  that  the  character  of  an 
architecture  resides  in  acanthus  leaves  and  pilasters.  We  must 
penetrate  beneath  taste  and  fashion  to  the  mind  of  the  age,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  we  must  look  beyond  ornament  and  detail 
to  the  main  proportions  of  the  architecture  on  the  other. 

A  great  deal  more  evidence  might  be  cited  on  the  subject,  but 
having  attempted  a  general  outline  we  may  leave  it  to  the  reader 
to  add  instances.  He  will  find  no  lack  of  them.  We  are  not 
sure  that  his  best  way  of  considering  the  subject  would  not  be  to 
compare  broadly  the  times  and  people  belonging  to  the  two 
styles.  For  instance,  if  he  were  to  select  such  representatives 
of  their  age  as  Plato,  Livy,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Fenelon,  he 
would  be  conscious  of  no  antagonism  in  their  association.  All 
four  would  get  on  well  together  and  have  plenty  to  say  to  each 
other.  But  introduce  a  representative  of  medimvalism,  in¬ 
troduce  a  St.  Louis  or  a  Cceur  de  Lion,  and  what  a  jar  and  discord 
is  created !  And  why  ?  Why  should  Fenelon  and  St.  Louis 
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be  dumb  to  each  other  while  F6nelon  and  Plato  can  discuss  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  with  mutual  interest  ?  Because,  of 
course,  Fenelon  and  Plato,  like  Livy  and  Leonardo,  are  men  of 
ideas,  while  St.  Louis  and  Coeur  de  Lion  are  not.  Merely  to 
imagine  the  juxtaposition  of  such  individuals  is  enough  to  make 
US  conscious  of  the  gulf  which  separates  an  age  of  action  from 
an  age  of  thought.  If  to  this  we  add  the  architecture  of  the 
time,  taking  it  as  embodjdng  the  mind  of  its  age  ;  if  we  try  to 
imagine  St.  Louis  in  a  classic  portico,  or  Plato  in  a  Gothic  minster, 
we  shall  find  ourselves  struck  by  the  same  sense  of  absurdity 
as  when  we  compare  the  men  themselves.  The  men  and  their 
architecture  go  together.  To  one  belongs  the  vertical  principle, 
to  the  other  the  horizontal.  The  men  of  action,  with  their 
lances  and  plumes,  congregate  in  the  building  whose  soaring 
lines  embody  their  own  fiery  energy.  The  men  of  ideas  meet 
together  where  the  noble  breadth  of  the  architecture  gives  room 
for  the  play  of  thought. 

Or,  if  the  reader  would  particularise,  let  him  choose  the  Gothic 
period  itself  in  England  for  examination.  Let  him  trace  from 
Henry  II.  to  Henry  VIII.  the  slow  stretching  of  the  national 
mind,  the  effects  of  the  work  of  universities  and  other  civilising 
influences,  the  gradual  evolution  of  a  type  of  statesman  and 
thinker — More,  Wolsey,  Henry  VIII.  himself — still  insular  it 
may  be,  yet  of  an  ampler  cast  than  is  found  in  the  earlier  age. 
And  having  noted  this,  then  let  him  look  up  at  the  architecture 
and  watch  the  gradual  drooping  of  the  long  lines  and  their 
approach  more  and  more  to  the  horizontal  in  their  effort  to 
express  a  lateral  expansion  little  in  accordance  with  their  original 
impulse.  Here  he  will  find  again  the  tally  between  proportion 
and  thought,  and  the  expansion  of  the  architecture  will  register 
for  him  a  similar  expansion  of  mind. 

One  final  instance  we  wish  briefly  to  mention  since  it  possesses 
some  of  the  interest  of  contemporary,  or  almost  contemporary, 
history.  We  all  know  that  what  happened  after  the  French 
Revolution  was  that  England  was  thrown  violently  back  upon 
herself.  Though  we  had  dealt  summarily  at  Waterloo  with  the 
aspect  of  the  movement  most  intelUgible  to  us,  yet  France’s 
shot-and-steel  propagation  of  ideas  had  confirmed  us  in  our 
original  distrust  of  the  species. 

An  epoch  of  contraction  followed.  Insular  prejudices  and 
limitations  reasserted  themselves  and  England  became  entirely 
cut  off  from  European  life  and  European  ideas.  This  isolation 
took  effect  in  many  wajrs.  It  showed  itself  in  the  dulness  and 
ponderous  self-satisfaction  of  early  Victorian  society  and 
early  Victorian  art.  It  showed  itself,  even,  in  the  nature  of  the 
revolt  against  that  dulness,  a  revolt  which,  far  from  interesting 
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itself  in  contemporary  European  life  and  thought,  busied  itself  in 
the  resuscitation  of  our  own  dead  ideals  and  in  the  mournful  retro¬ 
spection  of  the  pre-Raphaelites.  But,  above  all,  this  isolation, 
this  severance  from  the  life  and  thought  of  Europe,  showed  itself 
in  a  passionate  revival  of  Gothic  architecture.  All  the  usual 
explanations  of  this  revival  are  forthcoming.  It  was  due  to  the 
influence  of  two  or  three  individuals,  to  a  revived  interest  of  the 
public  in  the  art  of  building,  to  the  many  models  of  the  style 
existing  in  the  country,  to  the  cheapness  of  the  material  used 
in  its  construction,  and  so  forth.  Let  us  be  put  off  by  no  such 
phrases.  We  reverted  to  our  old  narrow  style  in  the  nineteenth 
century  for  the  same  reason  that  Italy  reverted  to  her  old  wide 
style  in  the  fifteenth.  There  we  saw  the  widening  mind  of  Italy 
brought  within  reach  of  the  horizontal  and  seizing  that.  Here  I 
we  see  the  contracting  mind  of  England  brought  within  reach  ■ 
of  the  vertical  style  and  seizing  that.  Would  not  the  reader,  as 
he  watched  the  treatment  of  the  horizontal  principle  in  England, 
its  slow  and  partial  reception  and  the  changes  and  contractions 
wrought  in  it,  have  said,  that  here  was  a  country  which  needed 
but  a  strong  set-back  in  ideas  to  be  thrown  once  more  into  the 
arms  of  the  old  narrow  style  after  which  it  was  evidently  | 
hankering  ? 

Thus  we  have  attempted  some  answer  to  the  question  with 
which  we  set  out  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
principles  in  architecture.  We  find  that  the  former  stands  for 
energy,  and  is  the  outcome  of  an  age  which  glorified  energy  and 
made  it  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  all  ideals.  We  find  that 
the  latter  stands  for  thought  and  the  free  play  of  the  mind,  and 
that  its  great  epochs  are  distinguished  and  related  to  each  other 
across  the  ages  by  their  love  of  ideas.  Further,  we  find  that  j 

these  two  principles  measure  for  us  the  play  of  mind  of  Europe,  f 

and  that  free  circulation  of  ideas  or  reversion  to  local  standards  [ 

is  indicated  in  the  corresponding  expansion  or  contraction  of  T 

the  architecture  of  that  place  and  period.  Whether  this  in-  t 

terpretation  will  meet  with  the  reader’s  acceptance  we  do  not  ^ 

know,  but  we  will  venture  to  affirm  that,  even  if  it  be  accepted,  ^ 

Gothic  architecture  will  not,  on  the  whole,  be  the  loser.  Lose 
in  some  respects,  no  doubt,  it  inevitably  will.  We  should  no 
longer  agree  with  Ruskin  when  he  says  that  Gothic  is  the  most 
perfect  style  of  building  that  ever  has  or  ever  can  exist ;  or  with 
Mr.  Lethaby  when  he  declares  in  his  excellent  ‘  Mediaeval  Art  ’ 
that  our  Gothic  cathedrals  are  ‘  more  than  buildings,  more  than 
‘  art,’  that  ‘  their  seeming  perfections  are^but  parts  of  a  larger  1 

‘  perfection,’  and  that  ‘  from  whichever  point  of  view  we  may  }• 
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‘  approach  them  the  great  cathedrals  satisfy  us.’  We  should 
ob^rve,  once  and  for  all,  that  no  really  first-class  art  or  first-class 
poetry  could  by  any  possibility  have  issued  from  northern  Europe 
in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  because  the  thought  which 
goes  to  the  making  of  first-rate  art  and  poetry  did  not  there  and 
then  exist.  We  should  not  pretend  that  Gothic  religion,  even, 
could  satisfy  us  any  more ;  for  if  there  is  one  thing  certain  to  us 
it  is  that  religion  henceforth  must  include  the  mind  ;  that  it  must 
express  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  spiritual,  and  be  the  result 
of  the  harmonious  developement  of  a  man’s  whole  nature.  We 
should  feel  that  in  these  days  less  than  ever  can  Gothic  content  us. 
For  the  work  of  the  past  century,  its  discoveries  and  inventions 
and  science,  have  rendered  isolation  henceforth  impossible,  and 
our  participation  in  the  life  and  ideas  of  Europe  inevitable.  It 
is  for  us  to  build  on  that  foundation  and  fulfil  that  purpose.  The 
health  of  our  politics  and  our  industries  no  less  than  of  our  art 
and  literature,  demands  that  participation,  and  craves  the 
vivifying  contact  of  ideas.  If  we  would  work  in  harmony  with 
the  age,  if  we  would  continue,  in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
spheres,  the  achievement  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  material 
sphere,  this  must  be  our  object,  to  work  for  the  diffusion  of 
ideas  and  the  greatest  possible  participation  in  modern  thought. 
In  a  word  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  making  for  expansion.  It  has 
abandoned  Gothic,  and  unless  we  would  lay  up  for  ourselves 
the  sure  unhappiness  which  attends  the  resolve  to  cleave  to 
that  which  time  has  resolved  to  abandon,  we  must  do  the  same. 

But,  allowing  all  this,  there  would  be-  other  respects  in  which 
Gothic  architecture  would  gain  heavily.  By  putting  it  back 
amid  its  own  surroundings  we  should  endow  it  once  more  with 
human  interest  and  significance.  The  theory  it  embodied,  the 
theory  that  eternal  truths  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  action, 
may  have  been  a  delusion.  We  know  now  that  it  was  a  delusion. 
Nevertheless  it  was  a  great  and  splendid  delusion.  For  a  century 
it  was  acclaimed  ;  for  a  second  century  it  was  clung  to  ;  during 
a  third  it  was  gradually  abandoned.  During  these  three  cen¬ 
turies  this  great  delusion  dominates  the  life  of  Europe  and  of 
this  mighty  influence  Gothic  architecture  is  the  sole  adequate 
surviving  manifestation.  Here  lies  its  true  and  lasting  value. 
It  is  the  clue  to  the  secret  of  three  centuries  of  history.  The 
unanimity  of  the  impulse  behind  it  gives  it  a  human  and  his¬ 
torical  significance  unparalleled  in  art.  If  we  accept  this  as 
its  claina  upon  our  regard,  though  to  do  this  will  involve  a  full 
recognition  of  the  limitations  which  the  style  shares  with  its 
age,  we  may  find  that  it  will  gain  in  human  interest  far  more 
than  it  will  lose  in  sesthetic  glamour. 

VOL.  CCIII.  NO.  CCCCXV.  p 
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Art.  IX.— NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE,  MAN  AND 
AUTHOR. 

1.  Hawthorne.  American  Men  of  Letters  Series.  By  George  E. 

WooDBERRY.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Riverside  Press. 

1903. 

2.  Hawthorne.  English  Men  of  Letters  Series.  By  Henry 

James,  jun.  London :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1883. 

3.  Hawthorm.  Collected  Works,  Thirteen  Vols.  Riverside 

Edition.  London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co. 

1894. 

TN  a  letter  of  Walter  Savage  Landor’s,  dated  1843,  when  the 

long  experience  of  years  lay  heavily  upon  his  shoulders,  the 
old  man,  speaking  of  some  purloined  papers,  said  with  a  phrase 
of  characteristic  brevity,  ‘  I  believed  I  had  deposited  them  in  a 
‘  safe  place.  There  is  no  such  place.’  Nor,  one  is  inclined  to 
add,  is  there  any  legatee  to  whom  a  man  of  public  interest  may 
confide  the  safe  keeping  of  his  private  life.  Private  life  might 
seem  to  be  a  possession  each  human  being  has  a  right  to  give  or 
withhold  from  communal  property,  and  although,  if  he  leave  no 
special  directions,  the  world  may  reap  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
and  indulge  its  curiosity  unhindered,  yet  when  he  has  expressed 
an  unequivocal  desire  that  his  memory  should  lie  as  it  were  in  a 
shuttered  house,  it  surely  behoves  the  living  depositaries  of  his 
wishes  to  abstain  from  the  lifting  of  the  curtain  and  the  opening 
of  the  door.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne’s  injunctions  were  explicit; 
he  deprecated  a  post-mortem  intimacy  with  a  world  he  had— it 
was  a  marked  feature  of  certain  inherent  qualities  of  his  nature— 
consistently  kept  at  arm’s  length.  ‘  Hawthorne’s  own  wish  was 
‘  that  no  one  should  attempt  to  write  his  life,’  the  preface  to  the 
‘  Note-Books  ’  edited  by  Mrs.  Hawthorne  tells  us.  ‘  My  father  ’ 
— here  the  speaker  is  the  editor  of  ‘  Memories  of  Hawthorne,’  and 
refers  to  his  last  days — 

‘  began  to  express  his  wishes  ...  to  bum  old  letters,  and  to  im¬ 
part  to  my  mother  and  Una  all  he  particularly  desir^  to  say  to 
them,  among  other  things  his  dislike  of  biographies,  and  that  he 
forbade  any  such  matter  m  connection  with  himself  in  any  distance 
of  the  future.  This  command,  respected  for  a  number  of  years, 
has  been,  like  all  such  forcible  and  prophetic  demurs,  most  signally 
set  aside.’ 

Never,  possibly,  more  signally.  His  widow  edited  his  ‘  Note- 
‘  Books,’  1868,  1870,  1871.  His  son-in-law,  Mr.  Lathrop,  in  his 
‘  Study,’  1876,  shows  us  (to  quote  Mr.  Moncure  Conway) 
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‘much  of  the  relation  between  the  private  life  of  Hawthorne 
‘and  his  works.’  Julian  Hawthorne,  in  ‘Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
‘and  his  Wife,’  1885,  ‘reveals  the  romance  of  his  father’s 
‘career.’  *  Mrs.  Lathrop’s  (Rose  Hawthorne)  ‘Memories,’  1897, 
comprise  a  large  number  of  family  letters  and  recollections. 
It  may  seem  a  harsh  judgment,  but  so  far  as  these 
dwell  upon  the  home  life  of  the  Hawthornes,  their  publica¬ 
tion  justifies  to  the  full  Hawthorne’s  neglected  prohibition.  Such 
records  have  an  astonishing  power  of  blunting  sympathy  and 
repelling  appreciation.  The  personality  of  the  figure  wWch  should 
be  central  is  obscured,  not  illuminated,  by  the  overwhelming 
multitude  of  petty  details  thrust  upon  our  notice,  and  it  becomes 
difficult  to  acquit  the  man  himself  of  complicity  in  the  indiscre¬ 
tions  of  these  confidences.  So  much  is  made  known  to  us  that 
we  irrationally  forget  it  was  Hawthorne’s  intention  we  should 
know  nothing  save  what  he  himself  had  given  of  himself  to  his 
readers.  We  seek  the  author  in  his  world,  the  wide  world  of  his 
study,  not  in  the  domesticities  of  household  employments, 
while  perpetually  recurrent  anecdotes  of  the  Hawthorne  family, 
however  harmless,  remind  succeeding  generations  how  much 
more  the  interest  attaching  to  a  man’s  life  depends  on 
oblivions  than  memories.  ‘  I  burned,’  Hawthorne  enters  in 
his  diary  of  1853,  ‘  great  heaps  of  old  letters  and  other  papers  .  .  . 

‘among  them  were  hundreds  of - ’s  letters.  The  world  has 

‘no  more  such,  and  now  they  are  all  dust  and  ashes.  What 
‘  a  trustful  guardian  of  secret  matters  is  fire  !  What  should 
‘  we  do  without  fire  and  death  ?  ’  In  these  publications  the 
privileges  of  both  have  been  wrested  from  him. 

It  is  with  a  different  feeling  we  turn  to  two  of  the  Haw¬ 
thorne  biographies,  written  by  men  who  may  claim  recognition 
as  authoritative  representatives  of  American  literary  criticism 
—Mr.  Henry  James  and  Mr.  George  Woodberry.  Mr.  Henry 
James’s  study  of  Hawthorne’s  works  has  a  special  value 
as  the  appreciation  and  valuation  of  the  greatest  of  American 
noveUsts  for  the  greatest  of  American  romantics.  Mr.  Woodberry 
gives,  with  as  much  reticence  as  sincerity  allows,  a  fuller  record 
of  events  and  surroundings,  and  a  literary  history  of  Hawthorne’s 
writings.  His  detailed  criticism  is  perhaps  from  a  wider  stand¬ 
point  of  human  life  than  would  be  possible  to  the  fellow  artist 
in  fiction,  whose  own  curious  psychological  bent  towards  the 


supernatural  is  so  alien  to  ‘  le  fantastique  serieux  ’  of  the  author 
of  ‘  Transformation,’  ‘  Septimius,’  and  the  ‘  Dolliver  Romance.’ 
The  narrative  comprises  few  episodes  of  any  special  importance. 
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Except  in  the  one  instance  of  Hawthorne’s  temporary  connection 
with  the  ideal  and  socialistic  experiment  of  the  Brook  Farm  com¬ 
munity,  no  general  interest  attaches  to  any  of  his  unliterary  avoca¬ 
tions.  Born  in  the  little  township  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  the 
year  1804,  his  permanent  home  during  childhood,  boyhood,  and 
earlier  manhood  was  with  his  mother,  a  widow,  and  his  two  elder 
sisters.  After  some  preliminary  studies  he  completed  his  education 
at  the  provincial  college  of  Bowdoin,  Brunswick,  Maine — the 
college  commemorated  in  Longfellow’s  ‘  Morituri  Salutamus.’ 
Hawthorne’s  college  days  passed  with  him  as  with  hundreds  of 
other  lads,  their  most  notable  results  being  the  inauguration  of 
two  Ufelong  friendships,  one  with  the  future  President,  Franklin 
Pierce,  the  travelling  companion  of  the  last  hours  of  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  life ;  another  with  an  equally  faithful  comrade, 
Horatio  Bridge.  On  his  shoulders,  in  a  prefatory  letter  to  the 
‘  Snow  Image,’  Hawthorne  indeed  lays  the  responsibihty  of  his 
literary  vocation  : 


‘  If  anybody  is  responsible  at  this  day  for  my  being  an  author,  it  is 
yourself.  I  know  not  whence  your  faith  came  ;  but  while  we  were 
lads  together  at  a  country  college,  gathering  blueberries  in  study 
hours  under  those  tall  academic  pines  ...  or  shooting  pigeons  or 
grey  squirrels  in  the  woods,  or  bat-fowling  in  the  summer  twilight, 
or  catching  trout  in  that  little  shadowy  stream  which  I  suppose  is 
still  wandering  riverward,  though  you  and  I  will  never  cast  a  line 
in  it  again — two  idle  lads,  in  short  (as  we  need  not  fear  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  now)  .  .  .  still  it  was  your  prognostic  of  your  friend’s  destiny 
that  he  was  to  be  a  writer  ol  fiction.’ 


The  graceful  compliment  was,  no  doubt,  as  compUments  are, 
only  a  manner  of  speech.  Hawthorne  came  into  the  world 
with  the  birth-mark  of  the  writer.  His  native  instinct  was  to 
transfer  impressions  from  hfe,  or  from  imagination,  to  paper. 
His  first  published  work  exemphfies  his  permanent  method. 
Reminiscences  of  college  serve  him  as  background  to  the 
tale  he  published  three  years  after  the  close  of  his  academic 
career.  ‘  Fanshawe  ’  ♦  may  be  regarded  as  an  embodiment  of 
ideas  of  romantic  villainy  proper  to  youth,  with  traces,  easily 
decipherable,  of  the  experiences — or  inexperiences — of  the 
collegian ;  when  twenty-four  years  had  matured  his  talent  he 
used  Brook  Farm  and  its  inmates  in  like  fashion  to  supply 
the  ground  plan  of  the  ‘  Blithedale  Romance.’  But  if  the 
practice  of  the  utilisation  of  reality  in  fiction  was  the  same,  the 
results  were  widely  different.  ‘  Fanshawe  ’  displays  few  traces 
of  the  Hawthorne  of  the  future,  who  was  at  no  small  pains  to 


*  Fanshawe,  repubhshed,  vol.  xi..  Collected  Works. 
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destroy  all  evidence  of  the  immature  experiment.  ‘  You  make 
‘  inquiry,’  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Fields  (the  publisher  of  ‘  The  Scarlet 
‘  Letter  ’), 

‘  about  some  supposed  former  publications  of  mine.  I  cannot 
be  sworn  to  make  correct  statements  as  to  all  the  literary  or  other 
follies  of  my  nonage,  and  I  earnestly  recommend  you  not  to  brush 
away  the  dust  that  may  have  gathered  over  them.  Whatever 
might  do  me  credit  you  may  be  pretty  sure  I  should  be  ready  to 
bring  forward  ;  anything  else  it  is  our  mutual  interest  to  conceal.’ 

The  right  of  suppression  has,  however,  been  disallowed, 
and  ‘  Fanshawe  ’  has  been  reprinted  from  copies  which  eluded 
destruction. 

On  leaving  college,  for  twelve  or  more  years  Hawthorne  re¬ 
mained,  with  temporary  absences,  an  inmate  of  his  mother’s 
home  at  Salem.  He  shared  the  almost  conventual  seclusion 
which  had  become  Madame  Hawthorne’s  rule  of  life.  The  little 
family  group,  the  widowed  mother,  the  two  daughters  and 
Nathaniel,  lived  isolated  both  from  the  interests,  gossip,  plea¬ 
sures,  and  excitements  of  the  township,  and  from  one  another. 
It  was  a  house  of  silence  and  shadow.  Madame  Hawthorne’s 
long  mourning  for  her  husband  suffered  no  abatement  of  griefs 
zealous  habit.  No  lapse  of  years  erased  the  signature  of  her  loss, 
although,  if  her  son’s  words  in  his  ‘  Wives  of  the  Dead  ’  refer 
to  her,  ‘  her  heart,  like  a  deep  lake,  had  grown  calm  because 
its  dead  had  sunk  so  far  down  within  it.’  The  eldest  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  had  caught  the  infection  of  apartness;  the  younger, 
with  less  rigour,  conformed  to  it.  Where  there  is  nothing  to 
give  it  is  well  to  ask  nothing:  the  Hawthornes  and  the  world 
requisitioned  nothing  each  of  the  other.  The  pictmre  drawn  of 
these  three  women,  sufficient  to  themselves,  with  their  books, 
their  thoughts,  their  flower-garden  and  their  quiet  charities 
of  duty  and  affection,  their  days  unstirred  by  the  trivial 
currents  of  Salem  life,  has  a  singular  restfulness  and  dignity. 
It  is  true  that  biographers  have  dwelt  with  insistence  upon 
another  and  more  sombre  aspect  of  the  household  quietude. 
k  legendary  curse,  with  the  tendency  such  curses  have  to 
work  their  own  fulfilment,  lay  on  the  race.  The  arms  azure 
of  the  first  Hathorne  *  settler  bore  a  stain  of  red,  nor  had  three 
generations  of  seafaring  and  farming  descendants  effaced  the 
blood-mark  from  the  blue.  William  Hathorne,  notorious  for 
remorseless  persecution  of  the  unhappy  Quaker  women  who  fell 
into  his  hands,  first  blotted  the  escutcheon.  John  Hathorne, 

*  The  original  spelling  of  the  name  was  altered  by  N.  Haw¬ 
thorne. 
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second  of  the  line,  won  infamy  as  witch-torturer.  Both,  Puritans 
strong  in  faith,  maybe  acted  as  the  judges  of  the  Inquisition 
as  the  perpetrators  of  half  the  atrocities  of  religious  creeds, 
acted  from  time  immemorial  before  them.  But  their  cruelties 
surpassed  those  sanctioned  by  the  callous  conscience  of  their 
day,  and  the  voice  of  tradition  unanimously  endorsed  the 
justice  of  the  curse  invoked  upon  John  Hathome,  magistrate  of 
Salem,  by  one  amongst  his  victims. 

On  the  artist’s  imagination,  touched  by  that  sense  of  vicarious 
participation  in  guilt  which  cries  ‘mea  culpa’  over  another’s 
sin,  the  tradition  set  its  mark.  Beliefs  of  the  imagination, 
however  set  aside  by  the  rational  incredulities  of  the  intellect, 
colour  a  man’s  outlook.  Legendary  curses,  hereditary  dooms, 
are  specialised  symbols,  strands  of  wider  fatalistic  credences, 
and  a  strong  element  of  fatalism  was  inherent  in  the  descendant 
of  those  grim  judges. 

‘  I,  their  representative,  hereby  take  shame  upon  myself  for  their 
Bakes,  and  pray  that  any  curse  incurred  by  them — as  I  have  heard, 
and  as  the  dreary  and  unprosperous  condition  of  the  race,  for  many 
a  long  year  back,  would  argue  to  exist — may  be  now  and  hence¬ 
forth  removed,’ 

Hawthorne  wrote,  and  the  temper  of  mind  the  words  betray, 
the  tendency  to  subordinate  the  influences  of  will  to  the  influences 
of  destiny,  lies — as  in  ‘  The  Scarlet  Letter  ’  and  ‘  The  House  of 
‘  the  Seven  Gables  ’ — at  the  very  foundation  of  his  most  mature 
imaginative  achievements.  The  thread  of  fate  may  be  twisted, 
it  may  be  re-dyed,  but  rarely  in  his  hands  is  it  broken. 

How  much  the  strong  individuality,  the  intense  personal 
quality  of  Hawthorne’s  imaginative  powers,  owed  to  the 
remote  home  atmosphere  and  its  complete  estrangement  from 
the  everyday,  busy,  social  provincialities  of  Salem  may  be  con¬ 
jectured.  There  are  plants  that  root  best  in  the  dark,  and  there 
is  a  kind  of  imagination  that  needs  the  fosterage  of  silence 
and  loneliness  if  it  is  to  engraft  itself  as  a  vital  fibre  in  the 
tissue  of  the  brain.  Had  his  intercourse  with  his  fellows 
been  closer  during  that  period  of  literary  novitiate,  one  of  the 
most  perfect  artists  of  fantasy  might  never  have  existed. 
He  did  not  recognise  the  gain.  Whatever  advantage  the 
artist  was  to  reap,  the  man  seems  to  have  become  more 
and  more  feverishly  conscious  of  something  lacking.  So 
in  truth  there  was.  Not  alone  were  all  superficial  incidents 
of  an  active  life — of  an  ‘  out- world  ’ — wanting,  but  there  was  a 
strange  absence  of  those  spiritual  incidents  of  the  ‘in- world’ 
which  may  make  of  the  veriest  anchorite  cell  a  battle-ground 
where  human  passions  in  ebb  and  flood  tide,  change  and  conflict, 
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stamp  the  soul-calendar  with  red-letter  days  and  black,  with 
feast  days  and  days  of  expiation,  with  deaths,  births,  burials,  and 
resurrections.  The  impotent  revolt  against  this  passive 
monotony  of  existence  became  an  id^e  fixe.  ‘  I  have  been 
carried  apart,’  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Longfellow,  his  old  class¬ 
mate,  then  well  advanced  on  fame’s  high  road,  ‘  from  the  main 
current  of  life  and  find  it  impossible  to  get  back  again.  I  have 
made  a  captive  of  myself  and  put  me  into  a  dungeon,  and  now 
I  cannot  find  the  key  to  let  myself  out,  and,  if  the  door  were 
open,  I  should  be  almost  afraid  to  come  out.’  And  through¬ 
out  his  papers  are  recurrent  phrases  evidencing  the  sharp 
regret  for  what  he  had  grown  to  consider  as  his  lost  days  of  youth 
and  manhood.  ‘  During  my  solitary  life  in  our  old  Salem 
‘house  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  only  life  enough  to  know 
‘  that  I  was  not  alive.’ 

The  apprenticeship  of  solitude  was,  however,  to  end.  In 
1837 — Hawthorne  was  then  thirty-three — the  precincts  of  the 
Hawthorne  dwelling  were  resolutely  invaded  by  their  neighbours, 
the  Peabodys,  whose  attention  and  interest  had  been  aroused 
by  the  publication  of  the  ‘  Twice  Told  Tales.’  ‘  I  can  imagine 
‘nothing  more  curious  to  the  Peabodys  than  people  who  with- 
‘  drew  themselves  from  choice,’  is  Mrs.  Lathrop’s  frank  confession 
as  she  describes  the  means  taken  by  her  mother’s  family  to  force 
an  entrance  into  the  jealously  guarded  citadel.  Success  attended 
their  efforts,  and  two  years  later  Nathaniel  became  engaged  to  the 
youngest  daughter,  Sophia.  It  was  the  inauguration  of  a  new  era, 
divided  from  the  old  by  barriers  which  could  never  be  recrossed. 
Henceforth,  though  his  actual  marriage  was  deferred  for  some 
years,  he  comes  before  us  accepting  the  ordinary  conventions  of 
social  acquaintance,  and  living,  without  any  distinctive  indivi¬ 
dualism  of  practice,  whether  in  Salem,  Boston,  or  Concord,  the 
everyday  life  of  common  men.  He  has  quitted  the  world  where 
he  ‘was  surrounded  by  shadows  aping  the  realities  of  life.’ 
He  has  signed  a  compromise  with  actualities,  if  he  has  not 
sealed  a  surrender  of  dreams.  It  remains  to  say  he  never 
regretted  his  choice. 

In  this  second  stage  of  Hawthorne’s  career  it  may  be  briefly 
stated  that,  with  the  prospect  of  marriage  prompting  him 
thereto,  he  entered  active  employment  as  ‘  weigher  and  gauger  ’ 
at  the  Boston  Custom  House.  Literature  so  far  had  failed  him 
as  a  financial  calling,  nor  had  his  talent  won  recognition.  ‘  I  sat 
‘  a  long,  long  time  waiting  for  the  world  to  know  me ;  ’  the 
reading  world  had  declined  the  acquaintance.  He  welcomed 
the  plunge  into  practical  activities,  but  long  before  his  two 
years’  tenure  of  office  expired  he  had  learnt  that  the  thraldom 
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of  business  and  the  market-place  was  as  intolerable  to  him 
as  the  captivity  of  seclusion  and  shadows.  Moreover,  the 
double  preoccupation  of  the  Custom  House  duties  and  love- 
making  effectually  checked  the  exercise  of  his  creative  genius. 
A  series  of  more  or  less  instructive  children’s  tales,*  pubUshed 
by  his  sister-in-law  to  be,  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody,  owner  of  a 
library,  book,  and  drug  store  in  Boston,  evidenced  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  his  imaginative  impulse. 

A  second  business  venture  led  him  to  make  trial  of 
community  life  at  Brook  Farm.  The  heroic  malady  of  the 
planting  of  ideal  societies  was  abroad,  but  the  enterprise  for 
Hawthorne  had  the  attraction  of  an  experimental  novelty. 
A  group  of  transcendental  idealists,  drawn  from  various  classes, 
not  content  with  idle  dreaming  of  Utopian  dreams,  had  set 
themselves,  George  Ripley  at  their  head,  to  evince  the  sincerity 
of  their  beliefs  by  their  practice.!  Without  infringing  upon 
individual  privileges,  they  were  resolute  to  reap  the  advant^es 
of  a  fraternal  communism.  Manual  labour  was  to  be  appor¬ 
tioned  to  each,  that  intellectual  leisure  might  cease  to  be  the 
prerogative  of  the  few,  and  that  happiness  (so  far  as  freedom 
from  the  stress  of  poverty  can  ensure  it)  should  be  within  the 
reach  of  all.  It  is  the  ever-recurrent,  insistent  vision  of  those 
who  are  great  in  love,  boundless  in  faith,  and  undaunted  by 
experience. 

His  attitude  towards  the  scheme  was  neither  that  of  dis- 
cipleship  nor  sympathy.  He  was  in  search  of  a  livelihood. 
‘  He  was  merely,’  says  Mr.  Woodberry,  ‘  prospecting  for  a 
‘  home  in  which  to  settle,’  and  the  plan  of  combining  manual 
labour  with  intellectual  pursuits  was  in  accordance  with  his 
inclinations  of  the  hour.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  community 
life,  entered  upon  with  no  glamour  of  enthusiasm,  with  no 
illusions  of  faith,  should  prove  as  distasteful  to  the  new  member  of 
the  brotherhood  as  his  labours  at  the  Custom  House.  Hawthorne 
dug,  milked,  carted  loads  of  manure,  planted  peas  and  potatoes 
with  the  reform  frateniity,  and  the  experiences  of  Miles  Coverdale 
in  ‘  The  Blithedale  Romance  ’  {  written  ten  years  after,  may  be 
fairly  taken  as  a  portrayal  of  the  author’s  attitude  of  mind 
during  the  months  when  he  shared  the  toil  without  sharing  the 
ideals  and  aspirations  of  his  associates.  He  acknowledges,  in 
his  own  person,  his  remoteness  of  spirit  and  interest. 

*  Grandfather’s  Chair,  1841 ;  Famous  Old  People,  1841 ;  Liberty 
Tree,  1841. 

^  t  ‘  Brook  Farm,’  by  L.  Swift ;  National  Studies  in  American 
Letters.  New  York:  1904. 

t  Blithedale  Romance,  published  1852. 
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‘  The  real  Me  was  never  an  associate  of  the  community ;  there 
has  been  a  spectral  apparition  there,  sounding  the  horn  at  daybreak, 
and  milking  the  cows  and  hoeing  potatoes  and  raking  hay,  toiling 
in  the  sun,  and  doing  me  the  honour  to  assume  my  name.  But 
this  spectre  was  not  myself.’ 

His  sentiments  are  further  summed  up  in  his  ‘  Note-Book  ’ : 

*  Joyful  thought !  in  a  little  more  than  a  fortnight  I  shall  be  free 
from  my  bondage  .  .  .  free  to  enjoy  nature,  free  to  think  and 
feel !  .  •  .  Even  my  Custom  House  experience  was  not  such  a 
thraldom  and  weariness.  .  .  .  Oh,  labour  is  the  curse  of  the  world, 
and  nobody  can  meddle  with  it  without  becoming  proportionably 
brutified  !  Is  it  a  praiseworthy  matter  that  I  have  spent  five 
golden  months  in  providing  food  for  cows  and  horses  ?  It  is  not 
so.’* 

The  verdict  illustrates  clearly  Hawthorne’s  outlook.  It  does 
not  occur  to  him  that  the  final  results  of  the  labour  test,  applied 
to  ideal  theorists  in  yard  and  field,  might  be  sought  for  beyond 
the  precincts  of  cowshed  and  stable ;  it  does  not  enter  into  his 
estimate  that  to  provide  food  for  cattle  may  have  been  as  im¬ 
portant  a  moral  item  in  the  campaign  of  Mr.  Ripley’s  apostolate 
as  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  intellectual  faculties.  In  ‘  The 
‘  Bhthedale  Romance  ’  he  has  drawn  a  typical  propagandist 
of  reform,  the  humanitarian  Hollingsworth,  defined  by  Mr. 
Woodberry  as  a  selfish  and  heartless  egotist,  sacrificing  every¬ 
thing  wrongfully  to  his  philanthropic  end.  There  is  shrewd 
justice  in  the  portrait,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
the  narrowness  of  Hollingsworth’s  fanaticism  is  equalled  by 
the  narrowness  of  Miles  Coverdale’s  sympathies,  and  that  with 
all  his  failings  the  fanatic  is  the  more  generous  egoist  of  the  two. 
In  truth,  Hawthorne’s  sympathies,  like  those  of  many  an  artist 
by  temperament,  were  imaginative  rather  than  responsive. 
They  sprang  from  certain  inner  conceptions  and  attached 
themselves  to  creations  of  his  own  invention.  They  were  not 
elicited  by  living  contact  with  the  actuaUties  of  human  life, 
unless  those  actualities  adapted  themselves  to  their  imaginative 
counterparts.  Not  at  Brook  Farm  alone,  where,  he  wrote,  ‘  I 
‘must  observe  and  think  and  feel  and  content  myself  with 
‘  catching  glimpses  of  tilings  which  may  be  wrought  out  here- 
‘  after,’  but  throughout  life  his  point  of  view  was  apt  to 
resolve  itself  into  that  of  the  professional  spectator.  The  habit 
was  ingrain,  possibly  involuntary,  as  his  record  of  his  mother’s 
dying  hours  (with  every  value  given  to  his  double  view  of  the 
death-chamber  within  and  the  children’s  play-acting  at  death  in 


*  American  Note-Book. 
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the  garden  without)  attests.  Mr.  Woodberry,  with  a  tolerance 
one  cannot  share,  shifts  responsibility  from  the  man  to  the  genius 
of  the  man,  but  he  gives  the  passages  in  sufficient  fulness  for 
each  reader  to  form  his  own  conclusion.  ‘  About  five  o’clock 
‘  I  went  to  my  mother’s  chamber,  and  was  shocked  to  see  such  an 
‘  alteration  since  my  last  visit.  ...  I  did  not  expect  to  be 
‘  much  moved  at  the  time,’  the  entry  begins.  It  proceeds  with 
a  vivid  picture  of  unexpected  overpowering  distress.  ‘  Surely,’ 
he  says,  ‘  it  is  the  darkest  hour  I  ever  lived.’  But  his  two 
children  are  playing  in  the  garden,  and  the  eye  of  the  artist  is 
quick  to  note  the  dramatic  contrast. 

‘  Through  the  crevice  of  the  curtain  I  saw  my  little  Una  of  the 
golden  locks,  looking  very  beautiful,  and  so  full  of  spirit  and  life 
that  she  was  life  itself.  And  then  I  looked  at  my  poor  dying  mother, 
and  seemed  to  see  the  whole  of  human  existence  at  once,  standing 
in  the  dusty  midst  of  it.’ 

The  next  day  the  children  continued  the  play  of  their  grand¬ 
mother’s  death-bed,  and  Hawthorne  notes  it  in  his  journal 
with  minute  realism.  .  .  . 

*  Now  Una  is  transformed  into  grandmamma,  and  Julian  is 
mamma  taking  care  of  her.  She  groans  and  speaks  with  difficulty . . . 
then  lies  perf^tly  still  as  if  in  an  insensible  state.  .  .  .  Again 
JuUan  assumes  the  character.  “  You’re  dying  now,”  says  Una, 
“  so  you  must  lie  still.”  .  .  .  And  so  the  journal  goes  on  through 
the  slow  quarter-hours,  till  it  stops  when  Madam  Hawthorne’s  heart 
ceased  to  beat.’ 

It  may  be  Hawthorne  believed  that  these  passages,  the  con¬ 
fidences  of  a  reticent  man  to  a  sealed  page,  had  been  ‘  deposited 
‘  in  a  safe  place.’  One  regrets  that,  in  writing  what  surely  can 
have  been  meant  for  no  eye  but  his  own,  he  had  not  realised  the 
practical  veracity  of  the  sentiment  the  same  diary  records  and 
consigned  the  sheets  to  that  reverent  sanctuary  of  love  and 
grief,  ‘  the  trustful  guardianship  of  fire.’ 

As  the  years  advanced  he  carried  observation  to  a  fine  art. 
His  later  writings,  as  any  study  of  his  ‘  Note-Books  ’  *  evidences, 
with  all  their  semblance  of  fantastic  romance,  contain  a  circum¬ 
stantial  register  of  things  seen.  In  our  day  it  has  been  the 
tendency  of  great  imaginative  writers,  Maupassant  and  Zola 
not  excepted,  to  overlay  imagination  with  ostentatious  and 
assertive  realism.  Hawthorne’s  method  was  the  reverse.  In 
his  earlier  work  the  thread  was  spun  from  within.  ‘  I  have  seen 
so  little  of  the  world  that  I  have  nothing  but  thin  air  to 

*  American  Note-Books,  published  1868 ;  English  Note-Books, 
1870 ;  French  and  Italian  Note- Books,  1871. 
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‘  concoct  my  stories  of,’  he  confessed.  ‘  Sometimes,’  he  adds, 
‘  I  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  real  world,  and  the  two  or 
‘  three  articles  in  which  I  have  portrayed  those  glimpses  please 
‘  me  better  than  the  others.’  Later  on,  albeit  his  *  real 
‘  world  ’  was  of  limited  dimensions,  he  did  all  that  in  him  lay 
to  appropriate  it  to  literary  use.  Hawthorne’s  vraie  verite  is 
elaborately  sheathed  in  symbolic  extravaganza,  it  is  disguised 
by  innuendoes  of  supernaturalism,  but  those  who  are  at  pains  to 
seek  will  find  it  is  always  there,  and  that,  as  the  proverb  says, 
the  length  of  the  scabbard  is  the  length  of  the  sword. 

Hawthorne  was  thirty-nine  ;  he  had  not  yet  discovered  a 
mode  of  existence  to  his  liking.  Intellectual  solitude,  city 
business,  active  labour,  each  in  turn  he  pronounced  states  of 
Egyptian  bondage.  In  1842  he  resolved  to  return  to  literature 
as  a  profession,  and  to  postpone  his  marriage  no  longer.  The 
course  of  events  during  the  remainder  of  his  career  may  be 
shortly  stated.  For  a  space  of  three  years  he  and  his  wife, 
with  the  first  child  born  to  them,  had  their  home  at  Concord. 
A  second  volume  of  ‘Twice  Told  Tales,’  one  of  biographical 
stories  for  children,  and  the  volume  of  stories,  ‘  Mosses  from  an 
‘Old  Manse,’  were  published  during  these  years.  From  1846 
to  1849  he  held  office,  poverty  again  compelling  him  to 
seek  active  employment,  as  inspector  of  the  Customs  in 
his  native  town  of  Salem.  Forfeiting  the  post  on  political 
grounds,  he  fell  back  upon  a  country  life  with  literature  as 
a  means  of  subsistence,  and  achieved  long-deferred  fame  by 
‘  The  Scarlet  Letter.’  *  ‘  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  ’  f 
appeared  in  the  following  year,  with  ‘  True  Stories  from  History  ’ 
&c.,  ‘  The  Snow  Image,’  and  other  tales.  The  year  after,  the 
‘  BUthedale  Romance,’  with  two  books  for  children  and  some 
other  minor  ventures,  were  published.  In  1853  he  took  office  as 
American  Consul  at  Liverpool,  the  presentation  lying  in  the 
gift  of  his  boyhood’s  friend.  President  Franklin  Pierce,  to  whose 
successful  candidature  he  contributed  a  campaign  ‘  Life.’  J 
During  his  seven  years’  residence  as  official  or  tourist  in  Europe 
‘The  Marble  Faun’  (‘Transformation’)  was  the  only  literary 
work  of  note  accomplished.  He  returned  to  America  in  1860, 
to  fall  into  enfeebled  health.  ‘  Our  Old  Home,’  prepared  from 
the  ‘English  Note-Books,’  was  produced  in  1863.  The  year 
following,  Hawthorne,  then  invalided  and  travelling  in  the  care 

*  The  Scarlet  Letter,  published  1850. 

t  The  House  of  the  ^ven  Gables,  1851. 

j  ‘  Life  of  Franklin  Pierce,’  by  N.  Hawthorne. 
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of  his  faithful  and  affectionate  college  comrade,  ex-President 
Pierce,  died  during  a  tour  in  Northern  New  England. 

For  the  reader  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  the  chief  interest  of 
Hawthorne’s  biography  must  be  sought  in  the  picture  it  affords 
of  the  group  of  brilliant  literary  contemporaries  gathered 
together  in  the  villages  and  townships  of  Massachusetts  during 
the  earlier  and  middle  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Emerson  was  born  at  Boston  in  1803.  Margaret  Fuller,  a 
markedly  vivid  figure,  was  born  at  Cambridgeport,  near  Boston, 
in  1810.  Thoreau,  junior  to  Hawthorne  by  thirteen  years, 
was  born  at  Concord.  These,  with  Hawthorne,  stand  out,  each 
after  his  own  fashion,  from  the  circle  of  lesser  lights,  subor^nate 
personalities  existing  for  us  chiefly  as  their  friends,  companions, 
or  correspondents,  but  who  one  and  all  contribute  their  small 
individual  quota  to  the  general  characteristics  of  the  intellectual 
atmosphere. 

That  atmosphere  is  singularly  distinctive.  The  impression, 
no  doubt  one-sided,  produced  upon  the  mind  as  one  reads  the 
biographies  belonging  to  that  place  and  period,  is  of  a  remote 
backwater  of  the  world,  where  existence,  varied  by  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  a  few  vagrant  spirits,  passed  tranquilly  and  quiescently, 
where  thought  predominated  over  action  and  emotion,  where 
the  sinister  religious  vehemence  of  the  old  Puritan  race  had 
declined,  despite  the  flickerings  of  transcendental  fires,  into  a 
passive  sobriety  of  mental,  moral,  and  social  stagnation.  The 
scene  presents  the  aspect,  not  of  the  open  ocean,  but  of  the 
harbour ;  the  ships  that  anchor  there  are  ships  that  have  never 
set  sail  for  sea.  And  if  some  tempest-battered  hulk  or  broken 
lifeboat  tells  of  the  distant  surges,  the  hurricane  and  the  rock, 
one  forgets  the  exceptions,  as  the  ripples  of  the  torpid  haven 
lap  round  the  prows  of  those  safely  moored  vessels.  Another 
kindred  impression  is  of  a  certain  gentle  maturity  which 
seems  to  pervade  this  becalmed  world.  Youth,  the  youth  of 
light-minded  gaiety,  of  reckless  adventure,  of  irrational  joys 
and  irrational  despairs,  the  youth  of  flame-bright  surprises, 
forgetful  of  yesterdays  and  to-morrows,  may  have  been  an 
element  in  that  human  company,  but  it  is  an  element  whose 
levities  and  heartbreaks  we  seem  scarcely  called  upon  to  reckon 
with.  These  men  are  in  no  wise  addicted  to  the  casting  of  the 
dice  in  life’s  game  of  hazard.  Instead,  earnest  effort,  assiduous 
attention  to  the  graver  issues  of  life,  to  the  claims  of  duties  and 
affections  and  ties,  and  the  rival  gospels  of  differing  preachers  of 
righteousness,  absorb  their  attention.  Errant  passions,  moral 
or  emotional,  whatever  might  be  their  literary  utterances,  found 
little  place  in  the  accepted  scheme.  The  social  decorum  which 
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reigned  was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  spiritual  sense  of 
the  community  at  large.  The  established  rules  of  conduct 
embodied,  not  the  homage  of  recognition,  but  actual  and  prac¬ 
tical  conformity  to  the  laws  of  the  Decalogue. 

Perhaps  we  are  scarcely  far  enough  removed  by  time  and 
change  to  feel  the  charm  of  a  moral  atmosphere  unfretted  in  its 
philosophic  altitudes  by  the  cross-purposes  of  life  combative. 
The  very  background  is  in  keeping,  with  its  secluded  woodlands 
and  lazy  river-sides,  so  near  to  the  Boston  of  those  days  that 
the  very  streets  of  the  city  come  within  the  radius  of  country  life. 
Pasture  and  orchard  and  field  and  fenced  garden-plots,  rows  of 
New  England  elms  and  grass-grown  yards,  shaded  roadways  and 
pine-fringed  waters,  are  part  of  the  story.  And  autumn  lights 
and  spring  lights,  lights  of  summer  and  snow,  fall  on  lanes  and  trees 
and  scattered  dwelling-places,  with  changes  and  transformations 
carefully  noted  by  those  professional  observers  of  nature’s 
many  moods.  Farms,  manses,  cottages,  wooden  villas,  with 
window  to  i;ight  and  left  of  the  house  door,  seem  imbued  with 
the  aroma  of  an  old  world  which  stands  still  while  a  newer 
world  hurries  past.  The  streets  retain  an  individualism  con¬ 
trasting  with  the  impersonal  universality  of  the  thoroughfares 
of  cosmopolitan  cities.  In  them — more  significant  than  chapters 
of  description  is  Hawthorne’s  comment  on  the  streets  of  one 
great  English  metropolis — the  passers-by  had  leisure  for  curiosity, 
‘In  America,’  Hawthorne  wrote  after  his  first  experience  of 
Liverpool,  ‘  you  catch  the  eye  of  everyone  you  meet ;  here  you 
‘  catch  no  eye  at  all.’ 

Emerson  occupied  in  the  natural  course  of  things  the  pontifical 
chair  at  Concord.  His  wooden  house,  homely  and  hospitable 
as  simplicity  and  kindliness  could  make  it,  had  the  dignities 
of  philosophic  supremacy.  Pilgrims  of  thought  come  and  go 
in  that  household  temple,  they  sit  at  the  feet  and  circle  round  the 
hearth  of  the  ‘  radiant  optimist,’  thinker  and  poet  and  teacher, 
whose  one  reproach,  according  to  his  English  biographer,*  was 
‘that  with  fiUl  knowledge  that  his  history  must  be  written,  he 
‘  thought  fit  to  lead  a  life  devoid  of  incident,  of  nearly  untroubled 
‘  happiness  and  of  absolute  conformity  to  the  moral  law.’  And 
the  portrait  has  been  drawn  again  and  again  of  the  tall  figure 
with  shoulders  slightly  bent  as  befits  a  scholar,  with  brows  not 
oyer  high  above  the  deep-set  blue  eyes  (the  blueness  is  emphasised), 
with  the  sensitive  mouth,  and  the  semblance  ‘  as  of  a  spirit  en- 
‘  trusted  with  earthly  interests.’ 

Possibly,  through  the  illuminated  gauze  disciples  cast  over 


*  ‘  Life  of  Emerson,’  by  R.  Garnett,  LL.D.^  London,  1888. 
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their  life  models,  we  do  not  see  the  reality  too  clearly,  but  there 
is  an  accent  of  truth  in  the  consensus  of  opinion  concerning  the 
Concord  apostle,  and  Hawthorne  himself,  who  lived  and  died 
outside  the  spell  of  Emerson’s  personal  attraction,  has  left  us 
a  picture  *  of  the  votaries  of  the  shrine. 

‘  Young  visionaries,  to  whom  just  so  much  of  insight  had  been  im¬ 
parted  as  to  make  life  all  a  labyrinth  around  them,  came  to  seek 
the  clue  that  should  lead  them  out  of  their  self-involved  bewilder¬ 
ment.  Grey-headed  theorists,  whose  system,  at  first  air,  had 
imprisoned  them  in  an  iron  framework,  travelled  painfully  to  his 
door,  not  to  ask  deliverance  but  to  invite  his  free  spirit  into  their 
own  thraldom.  People  that  had  lighted  on  a  new  thought,  or  a 
thought  they  fancied  new,  came  to  Emerson  as  the  finder  of  a 
glittering  gem  hastens  to  a  lapidary  to  ascertain  its  value.’ 

Near  at  hand  is  Walden  Pond — a  walk  from  Hawthorne’s 
old  manse — the  woodland  and  waterside  where  Thoreau,  Emer¬ 
son’s  sometime  house-mate,  nature’s  fastidious  ascetic,  rehearsed 
a  return  to  the  simplicity  of  nature  with  a  seriousness  proof 
against  disillusion  and  a  faith  armoured  by  gift  of  grace  against 
disenchantment.  ‘  Back  to  nature  ’  was  the  old  cry  of  Rous¬ 
seauism.  But  never  was  a  return  to  nature  so  disjoined  as 
Thoreau’s  from  all  association  with  that  ragged  begrimed  moral¬ 
ist,  Jean  Jacques,  the  lover  of  humanity,  and  the  melancholy  re¬ 
former  of  men’s  lives.  R.  L.  Stevenson  has  sketched  his  Thoreauf 
in  a  study  of  which  he  characteristically  acknowledged  the  errors : 
‘  reading  the  man  through  his  books  I  took  his  profession  in  good 
‘  faith.  He  made  a  dupe  of  me.’  The  Thoreau  of  the  ‘  Letters,’ 
the  Thoreau  of  refugee  slaves  and  himted  foxes,  the  Thoreau  of 
John  Brown’s  defence,  may  have  been  the  type  of  philosophic 
egoism  some  of  his  writings  imply,  but  there  were  breaches  in 
the  wall  of  self.  Further,  we  may  all  recognise  our  debt  of 
gratitude  to  a  man  who  diligently  endeavoured  to  present  the 
world  with  an  object-lesson  in  the  possibilities  of  attainable 
happiness.  He  had  learnt  the  secret.  ‘  Give  him  sunshine 
‘  and  a  handful  of  nuts,  and  he  has  enough,’  was  truly  said  of 
him.  And  whether  pencil-making,  lecturing,  writing,  or  living 
with  earth’s  wilder  growths  in  lus  Walden  cabin,  winning  the 
imtamed  friendliness  of  woodland  beast  and  bird,  he  was  perhaps 
a  dispenser  of  more  iiseful  wisdom  than  many  a  greater  and  a 
wiser  man.  He  was  a  doctor,  not  in  medicine,  law  or  divinity, 
but  in  the  healing  art  of  living  in  touch  with  nature,  ifis 
faith,  moreover,  had  that  certificate  of  efiicacy  many  a  faith 

*  Introduction  to  ‘  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse.’ 

f  ‘  Men  and  Books,’  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
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lacks.  It  was  sufficient  to  the  teacher,  and  he  was  of  those 
physicians  whose  remedies  cure  themselves.  ‘  I  love  my  fate 
‘  to  the  rind  and  core.’  ‘  Of  acute  sorrow  I  know  comparatively 
‘  little.’  ‘  My  happiness  is  a  good  deal  like  that  of  the  wood- 
‘  chucks.’  Sentence  after  sentence  may  be  quoted  at  random, 
and  all  ring  true — even  when,  as  he  lay  d)dng,  he  wrote,  ‘  I 
‘  suppose  I  have  not  many  months  to  live,  but  of  course  know 
‘  notUng  about  it.  I  may  say  that  I  am  enjoying  existence 
‘  as  much  as  ever,  and  regret  nothing.’  *  So  Thoreau  quitted 
the  scene,  leaving  to  his  critics  the  reflection  that  it  requires 
no  little  courage  to  confront  both  life  and  the  leaving  of  it  with 
the  same  equable  serenity. 

Emerson  and  Thoreau  were  optimists — and  optimists  taking 
their  happiness,  to  speak  truth,  rather  over-seriously,  consider¬ 
ing  its  negative  quality.  For,  so  far  as  the  stranger  without  the 
gate  can  judge,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ever  penetrated 
to  the  inner  court  of  human  emotion,  where  there  is  neither 
happiness  nor  unhappiness,  pain  nor  pleasure,  but  only  the 
ultimate  sense  of  what — for  want  of  a  distinctive  term — one 
must  call  the  possession  of  life’s  desire.  There  is  something 
over-feminine,  clinging  to  the  manner  of  thought  and  living, 
to  the  narrowed  radius  of  their  human  experience,  something 
over-domestic,  notwithstanding  Thoreau’s  interims  of  celi¬ 
bate  solitude,  in  the  outlook  of  the  whole  group  of  thinkers. 
Friendships  are  the  episodes,  correspondence  one  of  the  busi¬ 
nesses  of  the  hour ;  conversations,  discussions,  opinions,  formal  or 
informal,  stand  for  action ;  a  journey,  a  lecture,  a  sermon  for 
events ;  the  doings  and  sayings  of  children  and  neighbours,  the 
comings  and  goings  of  guests  and  acquaintances,  are  the  main 
objects  upon  which  attention  is  focussed. 

Even  George  Ripley,  founder  of  the  Brook  Farm  community ,t 
Emerson’s  senior  by  one  year,  touched  by  sharper  vicissitudes, 
with  a  moral  intrepidity,  a  willingness  to  lift  the  wheel  of  destiny 
upon  his  shoulders  lest  the  weak  should  fall  beneath  its  weight, 
carries  with  him  the  same  household  atmosphere.  Though  a 
soldier  of  social  redemption,  he  lacked  the  attributes  of  the 
free-lance  reformer.  He,  he  also,  was  never  young.  ‘  True  to 
my  old  principles,’  he  writes,  sedate  with  his  twenty-one  years, 
amid  the  turmoil  of  a  college  rebellion,  ‘  I  did  not  join  the  mob.’ 
At  twenty-four  he  marries,  but  is  careful  to  state  that  it  was 
not  ‘  upon  any  sudden  or  romantic  passion,’  but  out  of  ‘  great 


•  ‘Familiar  Letters,’ Thoreau.  Edited  by  F.  B.  Sanborn.  1894. 
t  *  George  Ripley,’  American  Men  of  Letters  Series.  By  0.  B. 
Frothingham.  Boston. 
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respect  ’  for  the  wife  he  faithfully  loved.  Mrs.  Ripley’s  tragic 
death,  when  her  husband,  a  ruined  idealist  of  an  extinct  com¬ 
munity,  was  serving  an  apprenticeship  to  journalism  and  star¬ 
vation,  is  one  of  the  saddest  incidents  these  biographies  relate. 

Akin  to  Ripley  in  her  eager  humanitarianism,  Margaret 
Fuller  *  alone  amongst  the  group  breaks  the  slow  harmonies 
of  Concord  with  a  dissonant  note.  A  storm-soul  amid  souls  of 
pasture  and  peace,  hers  was  a  nature  of  many  angles  ;  her  birth¬ 
right  the  capacity  to  suffer.  Her  passionate  childhood  with 
its  crises  and  catastrophes,  her  malady  of  self-consciousness, 
her  fevers  of  morbid  enthusiasms,  her  distempered  arrogance, 
her  deep  generosities  of  friendship,  her  fearlessness,  her  con¬ 
versational  brilliance  and  scholarship,  above  all  her  total  lack 
of  the  art  of  adaptability,  belong  to  characters  more  of  our  own 
time  and  world  than  to  the  Salem  of  last  century.  If  the 
literary  men  with  whom  she  lived  on  intimate  terms  seem 
tinged  with  over-womanliness,  Margaret,  double-dyed  woman 
as  she  was  in  her  affections,  failings,  and  emotions,  seems  beside 
them  endued  with  a  hardihood  and  vigour  rather  befitting  a 
combatant  on  an  open  field  than  a  woman  whose  days  were 
divided  between  the  claims  of  the  higher  culture,  self-education, 
magazine  writing,  school  teaching,  and  the  propaganda  of  tran¬ 
scendental  idealism.  Neither  Emerson  nor  Hawthorne  had 
any  whole-hearted  affinity  of  friendship  for  the  one  woman  of 
their  intimate  associates  whose  talent  and  originality  were 
undisputed.  Possibly  she  was  not  a  too  congenial  spirit  to 
the  women  of  their  households — their  ‘  household  saints,’  to 
borrow  Ripley’s  formula  for  a  friend’s  wife.  She  had  that 
uncomfortable  measure  of  the  heroic  temperament  which,  as 
a  rule,  is  only  tolerable  to  others  when  heroism  of  mind  can 
translate  itself  into  heroism  of  action.  And  her  enemies  were 
bitter-tongued  and  bitter-penned,  as  J.  R.  Lowell’s  envenomed 
and  witless  satire  testifies: 

‘  But  here  comes  Miranda.  Zeus,  where  shall  I  flee  to  1 
She  has  such  a  penchant  for  bothering  me  too. 

She  always  keeps  asking  if  I  don’t  observe  a 
Particular  hkeness  ’twixt  her  and  Minerva.’f 

She  may  have  justified  the  attack,  but  a  keener-eyed  and 
more  sensitive  poet  would  have  seen  what  he  did  not — the 
vehement  chivalry,  the  knight-errantry  of  an  imdisciplined 
woman,  who  pemsed  through  life  taking  upon  her  the  burdens 

*  ‘  Margaret  Fuller  (Marchesa  Ossoh).’  Eminent  Women  Series. 
By  J.  VV.  Howe.  London,  1883. 
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of  the  weak,  the  sad  and  the  disgraced,  and  seeing,  would, 
for  his  own  sake,  if  not  for  the  sake  of  the  woman,  have  kept 
silence.  Her  place  in  the  Concord  world  and  beyond  its  bounds 
was  unique.  ‘  All  the  art,  the  thought  and  the  nobleness  in 
‘  New  England  seemed  at  that  moment  related  to  her,  and  she 
‘  to  it,’  was  Emerson’s  generous  and  candid  admission ;  while 
Hawthorne  asserts  that  on  her  had  been  imposed  a  ‘  heavy 
‘  gift  of  intellectual  power,  such  as  a  strong  man  might  have 
‘  staggered  under.’  *  A  woman  with  neither  beauty  nor  grace, 
her  sole  charm  seems  to  have  been  the  attraction  of  a  c^nge- 
ful  vitality,  and  she  owed  her  position,  maybe,  more  to  the 
force  of  her  intense  humanity,  to  the  swifter-flowing  current 
of  her  blood,  than  to  her  gifts  and  talents  of  mind.  It  is  an 
indication  of  the  bent  of  her  human  rather  than  of  her  intel¬ 
lectual  and  emotional  sympathies  that,  visiting  *  mon  fr?re' 
George  Sand,  Margaret  records,  ‘  I  never  Uked  a  woman  better  ’ ; 
adding,  ‘  her  position  here  ’  (it  was  in  Paris  they  met)  ‘  amongst 
‘  her  intimates  is  the  same  as  my  own.’  The  assertion  implies 
a  curiously  incomplete  conception  of  dissimilarities. 

After  Margaret,  whose  marriage  in  later  life  to  an  Italian 
revolutionist  was  so  much  in  character  that  the  story  reads 
like  fiction,  other  figures  of  whom  we  get  side  glimpses  pass 
like  shadows.  There  was  Ellery  Channing,  a  ‘  questioner  who 
‘  had  ceased  to  ask,’  a  poet  who  wrote  poetry  for  poets,  whose 
talk  was  ‘  evanescent  spray,’  and  who  indulged  fantastic  specu¬ 
lations  beside  fires — long  have  their  ashes  been  scattered — of 
fallen  boughs,  with  Hawthorne  for  fellow  speculator.  And 
then,  one  of  the  few  intimates  Hawthorne  owed  to  Brook 
Farm,  the  ‘  half-crazy  Brook-farmer  Frank  Farley,’  the  wounds 
of  whose  enthusiasm,  it  would  appear,  needed  frequent  stanch¬ 
ing.  There  was  Bronson  Alcott,  arch-transcendentalist,  ‘  all 
‘  bent  on  saving  the  world  by  a  return  to  acorns  and  the  golden 
‘  age,’  as  Carlyle  saw  him,  ‘  with  long  lean  face,  with  his  grey 
‘  worn  temples  and  mild  radiant  eyes  ’;  and  poor  Jones  Very,  the 
typical  homme  incompris,  sonneteer  and  idealist,  whose  attempt 
to  fit  his  practice  to  his  creed  was  like  to  end  lamentably  enough, 
for  men  more  (or  less)  sane  treated  him  as  a  lunatic,  and  it 
was  after  an  interim  spent  under  constraint  that  he  emerged 
to  exercise  the  duties  of  his  clerical  office.  Others  there  were, 
too,  who  come  under  the  heading  of  what  Hawthorne  terms 
‘  originals  in  a  small  way,’  adding  that  ‘  after  one  has  seen  a  few 
‘  of  them  they  become  more  dull  and  commonplace  than  even 
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‘  those  who  keep  the  ordinary  pathway.’  Of  one  and  all 
Hawthorne  wearied. 

‘  After  my  fellowship  of  toil  and  impracticable  schemes  with  the 
dreamy  brethren  of  Brook  Farm  ’  [he  writes  at  the  end  of  the  first 
few  years  of  life  at  Concord],  ‘  after  living  for  three  years  within  the 
subtle  influence  of  an  intellect  like  Emerson’s  .  .  .  after  talking  vrith 
Thoreau  about  pine  trees  and  Indian  relics  in  his  hermitage  at 
Walden,  after  growing  fastidious  by  sympathy  with  the  classic 
refinement  of  Hillard’s  culture,  after  becoming  imbued  with  poetic 
sentiment  at  Longfellow’s  hearthstone,  it  was  time  ...  I  should 
exercise  other  faculties  of  my  nature.  Even  the  old  inspector  ’  [whose 

Portrait  is  sketched  at  length  in  the  preface  to  ‘  The  Scarlet  Letter,’  hale, 
orid,  brisk,  in  the  rare  perfection  of  his  animal  nature,  and  the  very 
trifling  admixture  of  moral  and  spiritual  ingredients],  ‘  even  the  old 
inspector  was  desirable  as  a  change  of  diet  to  a  man  who  had  known 
Alcott.’ 

This  is  to  say  that  from  his  literary  associates,  those  whom 
time,  circumstance,  and  a  common  professional  interest  in  books 
assigned  to  him  as  associates,  Hawthorne,  from  first  to  last, 
stood  apart.  It  is  difficult  to  rid  oneself  of  the  feeling  that 
between  him  and  Emerson  the  friendship  was  of  neighbourhood, 
not  affection ;  it  was  a  friendship  de  convenance.  The  friendship 
with  Thoreau  is  less  tainted  with  critical  coolness.  The  close 
observer  of  earth  commended  himself  to  the  close  observer  of 
man,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Thoreau — the  prefix  is  always  entered 
in  the  ‘  Note-Books  ’ — was  a  comrade  more  to  Hawthorne’s  taste 
than  most.  He  was  out  of  sympathy  with  Margaret  Fuller,  and 
whatever  reminiscences  of  her  are  to  be  found  in  Zenobia 
of  ‘  The  Blithedale  Romance  ’  explain,  from  his  point  of  view, 
the  distaste.  Few  individualities  bear  translating  into  types 
without  losing  their  redeeming  qualities  in  the  process ;  least 
of  all  that  of  the  woman-reformer — and  we  feel  that  for 
Hawthorne  Zenobia  only  became  pardonable  in  dying.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  is  not  surprised  to  hear  Margaret  on 
her  first  acquaintance  with  his  writings  took  the  author  for  a 
woman.  A  more  sincere  warmth  of  feeling,  a  more  spontaneous 
cordiality,  belonged  to  his  relationships  with  his  old  unliterary 
college  comrades,  whose  devotion  was  lifelong.  ‘  Pierce  was 
‘  the  only  man  Hawthorne  loved  with  his  full  heart,’  is  Mr. 
Woodberry’s  verdict,  and  no  doubt  it  is  just.  Hawthorne, 
from  the  time  when  first  he  forsook  solitude,  comes  before  us 
as  a  home-centred  man.  Selfhood  extends  in  widening  circles. 
The  boundary  wall  of  the  egoist  par  excellence  is  the  limit  of 
his  conscious  personality.  But  there  are  stages  of  egoism 
where  self  includes  much  besides — family,  friends,  community. 
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race,  nation;  till  at  length  it  is  merged  in  some  unmargined 
ocean  of  the  universalist’s  fraternity — humanity,  or  the  re¬ 
ligionist’s  infinity — God.  Without,  however,  reaching  those 
far  horizons  where  in  its  personally  possessive  sense  the  ‘  I  ’  is 
lost,  many  a  man  releases  himself  from  the  first  phase  of 
selfhood — a  phase  obviously  i^oble,  despite  all  glamour  of 
modem  paradox — to  content  himself  with  the  second.  Lover, 
husband,  father,  he  possibly  adds  some  few  elect  friends  to 
the  more  immediate  ties,  and,  recognizing  and  fulfilling  his 
obligations  to  prefer  their  welfare,  their  happiness,  to  his  own, 
he  conceives  he  is  discharged  from  further  debt  to  man¬ 
kind.  Whatsoever  else  he  bestows  is  an  alms-deed,  a  voluntary 
gift  of  supererogation.  The  love  which  lays  down  life,  or  things 
greater  than  life,  for  those  without  the  pale  of  love,  we  call 
heroic,  and  by  the  very  word  imply  that  it  surpasses  what  we 
conceive  to  be  the  spontaneous  instinct  and  impulse  of  our 
nature. 

The  record  of  Hawthorne’s  life  indicates  his  limits  with  dis¬ 
tinctness.  It  was  a  life,  as  regards  his  immediate  surroundings, 
neither  selfish  nor  egoistic.  But  its  domestic  boundaries  were 
never  shattered  from  within  by  any  volcanic  ideals  of  religion, 
patriotism,  or  by  that  rarer  but  equally  explosive  enthusiasm 
christened  love  of  humanity.  Nor  was  it  stirred  from  without. 
The  awakening  episodes  of  national  disaster,  the  clash  of  rival 
forces,  the  battles  of  faith  and  loyalty — all  the  tumultuous  forces 
set  loose  by  Northern  abolitionist  and  Southern  ‘  rebel  ’ — never 
beat  down  the  outworks,  never  forced  the  spectator,  the  observer 
of  tragedy  and  comedy,  to  take  his  share  of  living  experience 
amongst  the  fanatics  of  ideas  or  the  partisans  of  causes.  His 
article,  ‘  Chiefly  about  War  Matters,’  written  in  1862,  when 
emotions  surged  throughout  the  country,  is  eminently  charac¬ 
teristic.  It  contains  the  well-known  criticism  of  Emerson’s 
catchword.  ‘  I  shall  not  pretend,’  writes  Hawthorne,  visiting 
John  Brown’s  improvised  fortress,  afterwards  his  prison,  at 
Harper’s  Ferry, 

’to  be  an  admirer  of  old  John  Brown  .  .  .  nor  did  I  ever  expect  to 
shrink  so  unutterably  from  any  apophthegm  of  a  sage,  whose  happy 
lips  have  uttered  a  hundred  golden  sentences,  as  from  that  saying  .  . . 
that  the  death  of  this  blood-stained  fanatic  has  “  made  the  gallows 
as  venerable  as  the  Cross  !  ”  Nobody  was  ever  more  justly  hanged. 
He  won  his  martyrdom  fairly  and  took  it  firmly  .  .  .  any  common- 
sensible  man,  looking  at  the  matter  unsentimentally,  must  have 
felt  a  certain  intellectual  satisfaction  in  seeing  him  hanged,  if  it 
were  only  in  requital  of  his  preposterous  miscalculation  of  possi¬ 
bilities.’ 
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The  editorial  note  is  appended,  ‘  Can  it  be  a  son  of  old 
‘Massachusetts  who  utters  this  abominable  sentiment?  For 
‘  shame.’  Mr.  Moncure  Conway  tells  the  sequel.  He  had  hastily 
carried  the  magazine  (the  ‘  Atlantic  Monthly  ’)  to  Emerson,  point¬ 
ing  out  this  and  other  imfavourable  commentaries.  ‘  Emerson 
‘  read  the  censorious  notes  and  quietly  said,  “  Of  course  he  wrote 
“‘the  footnotes  himself.”’  Emerson,  who  could  never  read 
Hawthorne’s  romances,  read  his  old  friend. 

True  it  is,  those  of  us  who  have  ceased  plapng  see  most 
of  the  game,  but,  with  the  proviso,  we  must  first  have  played 
it.  This  Hawthorne  had  never  done.  It  was  an  affair  of 
temperament;  the  gods  who  bestowed  upon  him  the  gift  of 
imaginative  genius  forgot  to  endow  him  with  the  faculty  of 
personal  experience.  The  saving  experiment  of  strong  passions 
in  its  full  compass  and  harsh  glare  was  never  his ;  the  lash 
never  coiled  round  his  own  bare  nerve,  nor  did  the  fangs  of 
the  wolf  leave  their  print  on  his  heart.  He  had  not  even  the 
compensating  capacity  for  real  contact  with  other  men’s  passion. 
It  is  a  contact  which  breeds  contagion,  and  with  men  of  acuter 
sympathy  and  less  self-contained  interests  may  in  a  degree 
supply  the  deficit  of  experience  lived  and  suffered.  The  lack 
of  either  the  one  or  the  other  capacity  leaves  the  reader  of 
Hawthorne’s  personal  biography  with  a  sense  of  loss.  Further 
it  must  be  frankly  confessed  that,  perusing  the  prosaic  details 
of  officialism  and  domesticity  multiplied  in  family  diaries,  recol¬ 
lections,  and  journals,  those  of  us  who  had  divined  for  them¬ 
selves  the  figure  of  the  great  Fantastist  as  he  revealed  himself 
in  his  fictions,  undergo  a  rude  shock. 

The  Hawthorne  we  had  divined  was  another  Hawthorne— 
Hawthorne,  author  and  artist,  not  Hawthorne,  father  and 
husband.  Few  authors  have  introduced  themselves  more  per¬ 
sistently  to  their  public,  few  writers  have  made  themselves 
more  intimately  present  in  their  works.  In  all  Hawthorne’s 
prefaces  and  introductions,  written  with  the  fastidiously 
expert  touch  of  a  hterary  miniaturist,  and  equally  in  the  self¬ 
disclosures,  the  conscious  and  intentional  egoisms  that  thread 
many  narrative  portions  of  his  tales,  he  dehberately  portrayed 
himself.  He  has  confessed  it.  In  the  preface  to  ‘  Twice  Told 
Tales  ’  he  says, 

‘  The  author  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  shy,  gentle,  melancholic, 
exceedingly  sensitive  and  not  very  forcible  man.  He  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  some  of  his  subsequent  productions  have  not 
been  influenced  and  modified  by  a  natural  de.sire  to  fill  up  so  amiable 
an  outline,  and  to  act  in  consonance  with  the  character  assigned  to 
him.’ 
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In  fact,  Hawthorne  added  one  more  figure  to  the  creations 
of  his  fancy — the  figure  of  the  author.  We  took  his  creation 
for  truth. 

And  the  author,  presented  with  such  fine  pencil-strokes 
that  one  wonders  how  so  clear  an  impression  derives  from  so 
faint  an  outUne,  has  a  charm  which  the  Hawthorne  of  bio¬ 
graphies  has  not ;  it  evades  only  to  haunt  the  mind.  Here  he 
is  the  showman  who  sets  the  marionettes  in  motion,  there 
he  is  the  organ-grinder  who  grinds  the  tune.  Again,  he  is 
the  stage-manager  who  makes  his  bow  to  the  audience  and 
retires — though  by  some  spell  of  his  personaUty,  while  we 
always  are  in  sight  of  his  figure,  we  never  chance  to  look 
upon  his  face.  ‘  How  httle  I  have  told !  ’  he  exclaims  some¬ 
where.  And  yet  from  his  earUest  pubhcations  how  much !  He 
has  laughed,  in  a  minor  key,  with  the  laughter  of  his  puppets ; 
with  a  half-smile  too,  when  they  cry,  he  has  wept.  Their 
griefs  come  to  us  as  the  shadows  of  his  moods,  their  gaiety 
as  the  rarer  sunshine.  In  the  sketches  of  his  first  hterary 
period  we  hear  the  wonder-horn  of  youth  soimding  in  his 
ears,  the  call  to  the  roadway,  the  call  to  the  far-off.  We 
see  him  following,  not  too  successfully,  the  call.  He  is  one 
of  the  ‘Seven  Vagabonds’  of  his  own  story,*  though  his  six 
companions — pedlar,  Indian,  dancing  girl,  fiddler,  juggler,  and 
the  master  of  the  caravan — detect  in  him,  with  the  sure 
instinct  of  the  born  road-farer,  an  amateur  in  the  art  of 
vagrancy.  ‘  My  associates  were  a  httle  ashamed  of  me  ’ ; 
they  were,  in  the  grey-haired  itinerant’s  language,  ‘  an  honest 
company  of  us  ’ — all  could  win  their  hving  in  some  creditable 
fashion,  with  fortune-telhng  and  kindred  crafts — ‘  while  you, 
'  sir,  as  I  take  it,  are  a  mere  strolhng  gentleman.’  That  and 
no  more,  unless  as  story-teller  he  can  claim  kinship  with  the 
free  fraternity.  The  question  is  disputable ;  one  fancies  it  was 
answered  in  the  negative.  It  takes  more  than  a  ragged  coat 
and  dusty  feet  to  make  a  vagabond.  Yet,  to  go  somewhere — 
to  go  forth — to  go  away !  The  wonder-horn  still  sounds. 
‘  I  had  a  strange  longing  to  see  the  Pyramids,’  Persia  too, 
and  Arabia,  ‘  Oberon,’  under  whose  name  Hawthorne  screens 
his  self-portrayal,  writes  in  the  ‘  Journal  of  a  Sohtary  Man.’f 
The  craving,  no  longer  for  the  free  hfe  but  for  another 
aspect  of  hfe,  is  here  geographical,  a  question,  so  to  say,  of 
miles,  yet  it  still  reflects  youth’s  eternal  behef  in  the  joy  of  the 
distant,  the  paradise  of  the  far-off.  And  when  Oberon  sinks 


*  The  Seven  Vagabonds,  ‘  Twice  Told  Tales.’ 
t  Posthumously  reprint^,  vol.  xii.  Complete  Works. 
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to  his  long  sleep,  his  craving  unfulfilled,  we  seem  to  see 
Hawthorne  himself  keeping  watch  in  the  death-chamber  of  his 
own  youth. 

Then,  Oberon,  or  that  part  of  Hawthorne’s  restless  youth 
it  pleased  him  to  name  Oberon,  being  dead,  the  author  will 
content  himself  with  what  lies  near  at  hand.  He  will  tell  stories 
of  the  village  streets,  and  its  denizens,  and  its  passers-by.  He 
will  take  his  stand  at  the  window,*  or  saunter  down  the  road 
with  a  child’s  childhood  beside  him,  recalling  the  days  when  he 
too  suffered  that  ‘strolling  away’  impulse,^  or  he  will  climb 
the  steeple  for  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  village-land  below,  J  or,  flying 
‘  the  sultry  sunshine  of  the  world,’  find  his  soul  in  solitude  where 
beach  birds  sport  ‘  with  their  great  playmate,’  the  sea.§  Or 
he  will  listen  awhile  to  his  inner  self,  as  it  turns  story-teller, 
and  repeat  its  whispered  confidences,  narratives  half  allegory, 
half  morality,  interspersed  with  little  romances  of  prosaic  fives 
— and  who  has  ever  touched  them  with  so  fight  a  hand  ?  Perhaps, 
from  time  to  time,  in  his  hero’s  fortunes  he  contemplates  pos¬ 
sible  vicissitudes  in  his  own.  He  sleeps  with  David  Swan  by 
the  high  road,  while  the  chances  of  wealth,  love,  death,  suc¬ 
cessively  pass  him  by.  He  dreams  that,  with  the  Artist  of 
the  Beautiful,  he  has  created  a  winged  incarnation  of  his  soul 
only  that  the  ethereal  loveliness  may  be  crushed  out  of  exist¬ 
ence  by  the  gross  child  of  matter.  Finally,  abandoning  the 
stories  of  ‘  strange  things  that  almost  happen,’  he  retells  old 
legends  of  New  England  when  New  England  was  young.  But 
the  savage  traditions  of  grim  Pilgrim  cruelties,  the  barbarities 
of  English  oppression  and  Quaker  persecutions,  lose  somewhat 
of  their  brutality  as  he  relates  them.  Facts  are  not  softened, 
but  he  looks  through  the  facts  into  the  creeds  beyond.  The 
creeds  are  perverted,  he  allows,  by  some  delirium  of  spiritual 
malady,  but  almost  he  makes  us  forget  that  if  man  is  the 
victim  he  is  also  the  responsible  creator  cd  his  beliefs.  Hawthorne 
himself  is  a  man,  one  may  say,  of  two  hearts.  One  heart  to 
condemn — for  the  sad-coloured  conscience  of  Puritan  descent 
is  his ;  one  heart  to  absolve — and  that  was  all  his  own.  He 
owes  who  can  say  how  much  to  that  duality,  coming  home  to 
our  affections  not  as  the  moral  indifferentist  of  modem  art, 
but  in  more  complex  guise,  as  one  of  human  nature’s  most 
generous  apologists. 

In  the  ‘  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse  ’  the  prevalent  mood  is 

♦  Sunday  at  Home.  f  Little  Annie’s  Ramble. 

J  Sights  from  a  Steeple. 

§  Footprints  on  the  Seashore,  reprinted  in  ‘  Twice  Told  Tales.’ 
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one  of  shadow.  They  were  written  at  what  may  have  been 

_ we  are  told  it  was — the  happiest  period  of  his  hfe,  a  period 

when  poverty  failed  to  banish  joy.  Their  autobiographical 
introduction  is  full  of  Hawthorne’s  ‘  confidences  ’  made  to  his 
imagined  audience  of  friends,  who  yet  are  warned  from  too 
near  an  approach.  He  would  talk  freely,  intimately  almost,  with 
them,  but  the  freedom  must  be  imtrammelled  by  that  tactless 
over-familiarity  which  assumes  knowledge  not  only  of  what  we 
confess,  but  of  what  we  withhold  from  confession,  and  claims 
entrance  not  only  into  the  soul’s  ante-room,  but  into  its  sealed 
sohtudes,  its  sanctuaries,  its  cemeteries.  And  at  the  moment 
when  the  reader  might  be  led  to  assume  that  he  and  his  host 
‘  had  gone  wandering  hand  in  hand,’  Hawthorne  dismisses  the 
presumption  with  a  smile :  ‘  Not  so.  So  far  as  I  am  a  man 
of  really  individual  attributes  I  veil  my  face.’  With  this 
proviso  he  invites  his  readers  to  be  his  guests  in  that  ‘  Old 
‘  Manse  ’  of  many  memories.  The  whole  tone  is  one  of  friendly 
hospitahty  to  a  bidden  visitant.  The  atmosphere  is  of  a  garden 
and  woodland  pastoral,  of  summer  afternoons  spent  indolently 
by  drowsy  waters,  with  just  the  half -acknowledged  foreboding 
— Hawthorne  was  forty-one — that  autumn  is  at  hand.  ‘  Time 
‘  has  now  given  us  all  lus  flowers,  and  the  next  work  of  his  never 
‘idle  fingers  must  be — to  steal  them  away.*  But  the  stories 
have  another  atmosphere,  and  tell  of  sadder  and  more  bitter 
moods.  The  appellation  of  pessimist  has  been  bestowed  upon 
their  author  by  French  criticism.  He  was  not  that — he  was 
neutral.  Mr.  Woodberry  gives  the  key  to  the  gloom  over¬ 
clouding  many  of  the  ‘  Mosses,’  a  gloom  which  fell  as  a  black 
pall  of  night  in  the  joyless  fatahsm  of  ‘  The  Scarlet  Letter.’ 
As  Hawthorne  aged  he  became,  as  author,  immersed  in  spiritual 
preoccupations.  ‘  The  moral  world,  the  supremacy  of  the  soul’s 
‘  interests,  how  life  fared  in  the  soul,  was  his  region ;  he  thought 
‘  about  nothing  else.’  Again  we  would  add  as  author.  Was 
it  the  developement  of  an  old  impulse  diverted — unsatisfied — 
into  a  new  channel  ?  Was  it  that  the  wonder-hom  was  still 
echoing  from  the  far-ofi,  summoning  the  man  of  middle  life 
not  now  to  the  high-road  of  common,  material  vagrancies,  not 
to  the  Egypt,  Persia,  or  Arabia  of  common  travellers,  but  to  the 
soul-roads  where  in  strange  guise  the  errant  spirits  of  men 
wander  in  rain  and  dust  and  sim  and  frost  ?  or  to  that  world, 
more  remote  from  Hawthorne’s  intellectual  personaUty  than 
any  other,  the  world  of  a  heart’s  passion  ? 

However  this  may  be,  after  the  ‘  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse,’ 
he  wrote  ‘  The  Scarlet  Letter.’  It  was  not  Hawthorne’s  home¬ 
land — so  much  we  know  by  his  own  showing — that  he  found  when 
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he  created  the  central  figure  of  the  story,  Heater  Prynne.  If  his 
earlier  work  represents  Hawthorne  as  one  of  the  most  eminent 
artists  of  Enghsh  fiction,  the  ‘  Scarlet  Letter  ’  does  more ;  here 
we  forget  the  artist  in  his  work.  It  is  nothing  to  us  that  to 
the  super-acute  sense  of  Mr.  Henry  James  it  is  ‘  admirably 
written  ’ ;  it  is  nothing  to  us  that  in  it  symbolism  degenerates  from 
legitimate  suggestion  to  enforced  materialistic  correspondences; 
that  the  ‘  Scarlet  Letter  ’  becomes  a  monomania  not  to  the 
wearer  alone,  but  also  to  Hawthorne.  Mr.  Woodberry’s  criticism, 
keener,  deeper,  more  human  than  Mr.  James’s  subtler  apprecia¬ 
tions,  makes  one  regret  he  has  not  given  more.  Yet  again  it 
is  of  no  moment  to  us  that,  as  he  implies,  the  book  has  elements 
of  falsity  in  its  distortion  of  the  spiritual  possibihties  of  old 
Puritanism — that  ‘  a  book  from  which  love  and  light  are 
‘  absent  may  hold  us  by  its  truth  to  what  is  dark,  but  in  the 
‘  highest  sense  it  is  a  false  book.’  It  may  be.  But  falsehood 
or  truth  are  here  alike  at  discount.  It  is  a  book  which  tran¬ 
scends  its  merits  and  overrides  its  defects.  What  holds  us  is 
not  what  should  be,  but  what  is.  And  it  holds  us,  too,  with 
a  constant  suspense  of  surprise.  Arthur  Dimmesdale  is  a  study 
in  aflhnity  with  Hawthorne’s  genius  for  moral  speculation, 
dissection,  and  analysis.  Living  a  life  of  falsehood,  he  ends  a 
confessor  of  truth  in  the  market-place,  and  dies  a  martyr  to 
a  creed  of  despair.  This  is  a  theme  appropriate  to  the  Haw¬ 
thorne  we  know,  but  where  had  his  genius  struck  upon  Hester  ? 
From  first  to  last  Hester  is  a  woman  in  a  sense  in  which  no 
other  creation  of  Hawthorne’s  can  claim  womanhood.  Mr. 
Woodberry  finds  Miriam  the  most  human  of  the  three  heroines, 
Hester,  Miriam,  and  Zenobia,  commonly  grouped  together  for 
criticism.  Mr.  Henry  James  sees  in  Zenobia  Hawthorne’s  ‘  nearest 
‘  approach  to  the  complete  creation  of  a  person.’  Is  it  possible 
that  the  lack  each  critic  detects  of  reality  in  Hester  is  more  felt 
from  the  standpoint  of  Hawthorne’s  fellow-countrymen  than 
from  a  less  western  point  of  view  ?  If  Hester  is  unreal,  she  seems 
to  us  one  of  those  unrealisms  life  itself  imitates  if  it  does 
not  create,  for  nature  is  surely  also  an  author  of  romance. 
Miriam,  in  the  picturesque  environments  of  Italy,  as  Zenobia 
in  the  homely  setting  of  the  Farm-Community,  have  both  a 
tendency  to  suggest  the  stage-queens  of  tragedy.  Never  for  a 
moment  do  they  rouse  that  responsive  emotion  which  is  the 
reader’s  involuntary  testimony  to  reality  in  fiction.  Hester 
evokes  it  from  her  entry  at  the  prison  door,  and  in  every 
scene  where  she  appears.  She  is  of  those  few  women  who 
move  through  life  with  the  strong  simplicity  of  a  single 
and  absolute  passion.  She  has  loved  her  lover,  she  has  given 
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herself  to  him,  she  has  suffered  to  the  utmost  the  penalty  of 
her  deed.  Shall  she  not  hold  that  fast  for  which  she  has  paid 
the  price  1  Under  all  semblances,  sincere  as  her  deeds  are, 
of  expiatory  toil,  of  penance  and  sacrifice,  she  loves  still,  nor 
ever  does  the  inmost  heart  of  the  woman  relinquish  its  grasp 
of  passion.  Patience,  heroic  fortitude,  strength,  silence,  dignity 
she  displays,  but  beneath  runs  the  fierce  free  undercurrent  that 
breaks  forth  into  hate,  ‘  be  it  sin  or  no,’  for  the  husband  who, 
with  open  eyes  of  age  wedding  her  ignorant  girlhood,  ‘  had  done 
‘  me  worse  wrong  than  I  to  him  ’ ;  that  breaks  forth  again,  strong 
by  repression,  in  that  one  passion-scene,  wrought  in  iron  and  ice, 
when  once  more  the  lovers  stand  face  to  face,  and  Hester  learns 
‘  that  seven  years  of  outlaw  and  ignominy  had  been  little  other 
‘  than  a  preparation  for  that  hour.’  Again,  one  asks,  where  had 
Hawthorne  lit  on  the  intense  vein  of  sympathy  which  enabled 
him  to  divine  and  portray  that  living  passion  of  a  hving  woman¬ 
hood  ?  He  does  not  enlighten  us.  Had  the  artist  in  him  kindled 
a  brand  which  singed  and  scorched  the  serene  neutraUties  of 
his  imagination  ?  If  so  he  threw  it  aside. 

His  next  fiction  was  ‘  The  House  with  the  Seven  Gables.’ 
It  is  the  book  of  all  his  books  the  Enghsh  reader  would  most 
easily  have  anticipated  Hawthorne  would  write.  Possibly  we 
identify  certain  New  England  characteristics  as  characteristics 
of  Hawthorne,  and  see  in  them  an  individual  quality  where  his 
countrymen  see  what  Mr.  Henry  James  appreciatively  names 
his  provincial  quahty.  But  it  comes  to  us,  with  its  t3q)e  of 
faint-coloured  New  England  girlhood,  and  its  family  group  of 
the  refined,  impoverished,  bloodless,  descendants  of  early  settlers, 
as  a  wholly  original  miniature  presentment  of  a  little  village 
drama,  where  each  scene  is  so  perfect  in  harmony  of  detail  that 
we  are  quite  oblivious  of  the  want  of  form,  the  discursiveness 
of  narrative,  and  the  ‘  lax  unity  ’  of  the  scheme.  To  Haw¬ 
thorne  it  was  the  preferred  child  of  his  blood,  and  it  stands 
alone  in  finish,  lightness  of  touch,  and  in  a  delicacy  which,  for 
all  its  evasive  shadings,  has  yet  a  peculiar  clearness  of  outline. 
‘  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  ’  may  be  said  to  have 
restored  Hawthorne  to  his  native  monochrome. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  last  of  his  four  completed  romances, 
‘  Transformation,’  that  Mr.  Woodberry  finds  ‘  the  fullest  and  most 
‘intimate  expression  of  his  temperament,  of  the  man  he  had 
*  come  to  be.’  ‘  Hawthorne’s  personahty  pervades  it  like  fife 
‘  in  a  sensitive  hand.’  Some  glamour  of  the  South,  the  glamour 
which  in  old  days  drew  painters  of  Northern  lands  to  Italy, 
may  tinge  the  critic’s  vision  with  an  overglow  of  enthusiasm, 
and  Blr.  Henry  James’s  far  less  encomiastic  verdict  (the  two 
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criticisms  are  worth  collating)  may  be  more  just.  But  apart 
from  the  descriptive  sections  of  the  romance  and  from  its  popu¬ 
larity  as  a  text-book  for  tourists — a  popularity  prejudicial  to 
imaginative  valuation — apart,  too,  from  the  overshadowing 
moral  problem  which  ‘  as  an  analytic  study  of  the  nature  of 
‘  evil  ...  is  his  main  theme,’  ‘  Transformation  ’  brings  us 
nearer  to  the  author  of  the  ‘  Twice  Told  Tales  ’  and  the  ‘  Old 
‘Manse’  than  any  of  his  later  works.  Donatello  exemplifies 
to  the  full  Hawthorne’s  gift  for  a  special  form  of  invention— 
the  semi-fantastic.  No  figure  in  all  his  fictions  impresses  the 
memory  more  vividly,  although,  strangely  enough,  he  first  con¬ 
ceived  the  character  as  a  girl.  One  is  tempted  to  wish  that, 
disjoined  from  the  heterogeneous  material  interwoven,  the  idea 
had  been  presented  in  the  condensed  form  of  Pater’s  analogous 
tragedy  of  ‘  Denys  I’Auxerrois,’  child  of  the  vine  and  the  wood¬ 
land,  the  echo  personified  of  Nature’s  ivy-crowned  god.  In 
both  stories  a  waif  of  the  old  Nature-world  has  wandered,  a  lost 
child,  into  the  new  world  grown  sombre  with  the  sense  of  sin. 
Both  Denys  and  Donatello  have  gentle  kinship  with  the  wild 
things  of  earth,  over  both  a  spiritual  darkness  grows;  over 
Denys  the  madness  and  malady  of  strange  riots,  over  the  Faun 
the  shadow  of  a  crime.  Denys  dies,  torn  to  pieces,  hunted  to 
his  death  by  his  sometime  companions.  For  Donatello  joy 
has  departed  for  ever;  the  huntsman  who  rends  his  heart  is 
remorse.  Denys  lives  and  dies  in  a  mediaeval  fantasy.  Donatello, 
suffering  the  doom  of  a  soul,  is  a  fragment  of  Pagan  childhood 
which  has  drifted  out  of  its  home  into  the  core  of  a  Puritan 
romance.  But  in  that  conscience-burdened  atmosphere,  with  all 
the  dimness  Hawthorne  has  added  to  it  of  brooding  sadness, 
melancholy  speculation  and  dusky  fatality,  in  all  the  pictures 
he  has  drawn  of  love  and  hate  and  sin,  the  author  still  comes 
before  us,  not  as  one  of  those  philosophers  who  see  that  all  is 
vanity  under  the  sun,  but  that  all  is  pardon  and  pity.  He  called 
‘  Transformation  ’  his  ‘  moonshiny  romance.’  Possibly  the 
absence  of  the  solar  glare  lent  itself  to  the  moral  attitude  of  the 
human  apologist,  and  Hawthorne,  who  had  smiled  at  so  many 
illusions,  still — in  moonlight — retained  his  own. 

With  ‘  Transformation  ’  his  figure,  as  author,  passes  out  of 
sight.  He  returned  to  Concord  and  Uterary  work.  But  energy, 
vitality,  waned ;  it  was  ebb  tide,  and  the  ‘  path  that  leads 
‘  down  the  hill.’  War,  too,  a  war  to  whose  causes  he  was 
indifferent,  filled  the  air  with  trouble  and  the  fret  of  contending 
passions,  while  he  sat  planning  abortive  plots  of  fictions  he 
never  completed.  ‘  Septimius  Felton,’  the  most  advanced  effort, 
full  of  fragmentary  beauty,  contains  only  a  promise  of  what 
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might  have  been.  For  when  decline  came  it  came  rapidly,  and 
the  three  sketches,*  ‘  Septimius,’  ‘  The  Dolliver  Romance,’  and 
‘  Dr.  Grimshawe’s  Secret,’  based  on  the  same  theme — the  pursuit 
of  the  elixir  of  life — remain  skeletons  of  shifting  conceptions. 

In  Sleepy  Hollow — surely  no  place  of  the  dead  ever  bore  so 
appropriate  a  name — Thoreau  already  lay  buried  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill.  In  the  May  of  1864,  Hawthorne  was  carried  to  Us 
grave  near  by,  under  the  pines  he  loved.  Poor  Margaret  Fuller, 
many  years  earlier,  had  foimd  her  last  abiding  place — again 
the  appropriateness  strikes  one — under  the  sea  waves  where  she 
and  her  child  had  sunk  unsuccoured.  But  many  of  the  old 
group  remained  to  mourn  at  Hawthorne’s  burial — Emerson, 
who  survived  him  eighteen  years,  with  Hillard,  Channing, 
Alcott,  are  all  named  in  the  closing  scene  Longfellow  commemo¬ 
rated  in  a  poem  too  familiar  to  quote,  too  beautiful  to  leave 
unnoted : 

■  Now  I  look  back,  and  meadow,  manse  and  stream. 

Dimly  my  thought  defines  ; 

I  only  see — a  dream  within  a  dream — 

The  hill-top  hearsed  with  pines. 

There  in  seclusion  and  remote  from  men 
The  wizard  hand  lies  cold. 

Which  at  its  topmost  speed  let  fall  the  pen^ 

And  left  the  tale  untold.’ 

Mr.  Woodberry  tells  us  at  the  conclusion  of  his  biography 
that  ‘  many  whose  names  have  been  frequent  in  this  record 
‘  now  lie  with  him  in  that  secluded  spot,  which  is  a  place  of  long 
‘  memory  for  our  literature.’  May  we  not  amend  the  sentence 
and  say  in  grateful  homage,  ‘  for  all  literatures  ’  ? 


*  Vols.  xi.  and  xiii.  of  Collected  Works. 
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Art.  X.— the  GROWTH  OF  AMERICAN  FOREIGN 
POLICY. 


1.  The  Message  of  President  Roosevelt  to  Congress.  December  5, 

1905. 

2.  Addresses  and  Presidential  Messages  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 

1902-04.  New  York  and  London :  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
1904. 


3.  American  Ideals  and  Other  Essays.  By  Theodore  Roose¬ 

velt.  New  York  and  London :  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1904. 

4.  American  Diplomatic  Questions.  By  J.  Henderson,  jun. 

London  and  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
1899. 

5.  Criba  and  International  Relations.  By  J.  M.  Callahan,  Ph.D. 

Baltimore  :  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1899. 

6.  De  Monroe  a  Roosevelt.  Par  le  Marquis  de  Barral- 

Montperrat.  Paris  :  Plon,  Nourrit  &  Cie.  1905. 

7.  Back  to  Sunny  Seas.  By  Frank  T.  Bullen.  London: 

Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  1905. 


HEN  Napoleon  was  accomplishing  the  sale  of  Louisiana  to 
^  the  United  States  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  ‘  By  this  act 
‘  I  am  giving  Great  Britain  a  rival  on  the  sea  who  will  one  day 
‘  humble  her  pride.’  Considering  all  the  circumstances  that 
brought  about  that  momentous  concession  on  the  part  of  France 
to  the  youthful  democracy  to  which  she  had  herself  stood  sponsor, 
it  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  Napoleon’s  phrase  was  not 
employed  to  conceal  his  chagrin  at  a  forced  surrender,  thus 
making  a  stroke  of  policy  out  of  necessity.  However  that  may 
be,  when  the  centenary  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  came  about, 
it  found  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  on  a  footing  of 
greater  friendliness  than  they  had  known  since  the  War  of 
Independence.  But  if  one  side  of  Napoleon’s  prediction  had 
been  falsified  after  a  century,  the  other  side,  which  was  rather 
implied  than  stated,  had  been  amply  justified.  The  United 
States,  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  were  already  launched  on  that  career 
of  expansion  which  was  indeed  a  movement  of  much  earlier 
date  but  became  definitely  consecrated  as  a  recognised  policy 
by  the  war  with  Spain. 

The  imperialist  attitude  is  by  no  means  adopted  by  all 
Americans  with  delight  or  even  with  ‘  sombre  acquiescence.’ 
The  conservative  dream  of  a  vast  nation  divorced  for  ever  from 
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the  squabbles  of  the  Old  World,  dwelling  serenely,  like  the 
blameless  Ethiopians,  on  the  confines  of  the  globe  and  only 
clashing  with  those  Powers,  if  any,  who  might  wantonly  infringe 
the  precepts  of  Monroe,  has  gone  for  ever,  and  it  is  well  that 
Europe,  no  less  than  America  herself,  should  be  taking  stock 
of  the  new  position.  Certainly  no  international  upheaval 
comparable  with  this  has  occurred  since  the  creation  of  the 
German  Empire  revolutionised  the  European  situation,  but  the 
change  in  America  has  not  startled  the  world  with  a  similar 
shock  by  reason  of  the  remoter  localities  in  which  the  drama 
has  been  conducted.  It  has  not,  it  is  true,  been  ignored  by 
statesmen  or  political  thinkers,  and  it  has  been  proclaimed  aloud 
many  times  with  such  ringing  emphasis  by  President  Roosevelt 
that  there  is  no  excuse  for  not  taking  our  reckonings  in  a  matter 
which  is  after  all  only  the  natural  outcome  of  a  long  course  of 
national  evolution.  This  remarkable  man  undoubtedly  em¬ 
bodies  in  himself  the  aspirations  of  his  country  in  a  way  that 
no  other  ruler  of  the  day,  hardly  excepting  the  German  Kaiser, 
can  be  said  to  do.  He  was  installed  in  the  Presidency  by  a 
constitutional  accident  which  only  befell  through  a  deplorable 
act  of  fanaticism.  No  political  foresight  could  have  provided 
against  this,  and  his  enemies  within  his  own  party  found  them¬ 
selves  outmanoeuvred  by  Fortune  when  they  beUeved  that  by 
forcing  him  into  the  Vice-Presidency  he  was  eliminated  as  a 
dangerously  uncontrollable  factor  from  future  Presidential 
problems.  He  has  held  the  great  office,  thus  casually  acquired, 
with  so  much  satisfaction  to  the  nation  that  he  was  reinstalled 
by  a  popular  vote  so  sweeping  and  enthusiastic  that  he  stands 
before  the  world  master  of  the  destinies  of  the  American  people 
in  a  sense  that  no  President  has  been  since  Lincoln.  Indeed, 
the  existing  political  situation  in  the  United  States  realises 
more  nearly  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  great  Power  to-day 
the  dream  of  those  who,  like  M.  Deschanel,  sigh  for  a  plebiscitary 
republic. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  problems  that  confront  us  must 
be  how  the  future  will  work  out  the  relations  between  President 
and  Senate.  Many  minor  causes  have  been  bringing  this  con¬ 
stitutional  difficulty  to  the  front.  The  struggle  wffich  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  pending  between  the  two  predominant  partners  in 
the  control  of  the  State  may  be  developed  along  the  lines  of 
domestic  policy,  for  it  is  quite  clear  that  unless  some  highly 
important  point  in  foreign  affairs  supervene,  which  is  improbable, 
the  President’s  campaign  in  favour  of  regulating  railway  rates 
by  legislation  will  be  the  cause  of  grave  dissensions  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  On  the  other  hand,  in  external  affairs  the  Senate  thinks 
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that  it  has  reason  for  dissatisfaction  because  the  President  has 
acted  in  what  is  alleged  to  be  a  high-handed  manner  in  dealing 
with  San  Domingo,  and  it  has  left  the  ratification  of  his  action 
in  suspense. 

In  January  1905  the  financial  condition  of  that  RepubUc  was 
such  that  it  seemed  likely  to  offer  the  unpleasant  possibiUty  of 
an  interference  by  European  creditors  in  its  internal  affairs.  In 
this  they  would  only  have  been  following  the  example  of  the 
United  States  Government,  which,  acting  on  a  sentence  of  their 
Courts  given  on  July  14,  1904,  undertook,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Government  of  the  island,  to  collect  its  revenues  through 
American  functionaries.  The  only  way  to  avert  a  perfectly 
just  demand  on  the  part  of  the  European  creditors  of  that 
distracted  Repubhc  to  do  the  same  was  for  the  United  States 
to  establish  a  financial  control  over  it,  to  collect  the  revenues 
and  distribute  equitably  the  sums  due  among  the  creditors, 
deducting  a  reasonable  amount  for  the  expenses  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  This  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  Dominican  authori¬ 
ties,  and  a  protocol  was  signed  in  January  last  between  the  late 
Mr.  Hay  and  the  Dominican  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in 
accordance  with  the  agreement  arrived  at.  The  ingenuity  in 
calling  this  document  a  ‘  protocol  ’  and  not  a  ‘  treaty  ’  lay  in 
the  fact  that  it  could  thus  be  negotiated  without  previous  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  Senate.  When  it  was  presented  for  its  approval, 
the  Senate  refused  to  sanction  it,  but  the  financial  protectorate 
over  San  Domingo  has  been  none  the  less  established,  and  the 
further  developement  of  the  matter  is  fraught  with  considerable 
interest.  The  Senate  has  opposed  American  expansion  before,  e.g. 
in  Texas  and  Samoa,  and  has  ultimately  given  way,  but  in  this 
case  a  constitutional  question  is  involved  which  may  well  give 
rise  to  a  far-reaching  dispute.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  Senate  will  hold  this  ground  to  be  happily  chosen  for  a 
pitched  battle,  though  undoubtedly  the  President  has  actually, 
if  not  technically,  trenched  upon  ite  prerogatives.  But  can  the 
Senate  long  avert  the  great  increase  in  strength  of  the  Presi¬ 
dential  office  which  must  follow  upon  the  assumption  by  the 
United  States  of  the  position  of  a  world-Power  ?  The  President 
himself  clearly  recognises  the  position  of  affairs,  and  has  been 
steadily  preparing  for  a  struggle,  whether  it  be  destined  to  come 
now  or  later.  His  recent  campaign  in  the  South  has  had  remark¬ 
able  results.  It  would  seem  as  if  he  had  succeeded,  not  only 
in  effacing  the  sinister  suspicions  founded  on  his  praiseworthy 
determination  to  recognise  merit  wherever  he  found  it  among 
coloured  citizens  no  less  than  white,  but  has  also  evoked  enthu¬ 
siasm  even  in  Democratic  centres  such  as  no  other  Republican 
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leader  has  ever  reached.  In  fact,  at  a  moment  when  no  great 
movement  in  internal  politics  seems  to  be  stirring  the  masses 
and  the  prevailing  prosperity  averts  men’s  minds  from  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  social  disorders,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  succeeded  in 
embodying  in  his  own  strenuous  and  thoroughly  American 
personality  the  new-born  desire  of  his  country  to  take  its  place 
once  for  all  among  the  expansive  forces  that  are  to  play  an 
imperial  part  in  the  world’s  destiny.  His  campaign  against  the 
great  interests  which  threaten  industrial  freedom  only  tends  up 
to  the  present  to  render  him  more  popular  with  the  masses,  and 
will  help  to  half  disarm  those  opponents  who  foresee  the  same 
dangers  at  home  and  are  looking  for  some  potent  agency  to 
combat  them,  even  though  they  resent  his  forward  policy  abroad. 
His  success  in  bringing  about  peace  at  the  Portsmouth  Confer¬ 
ence  has  naturally  flattered  the  patriotism  of  his  country¬ 
men,  and  he  would  probably  be  re-elected  to-day  by  an  even 
more  crushing  majority  than  that  which  ushered  in  Ws  present 
term. 

Both  the  hour,  then,  and  the  man  have  come,  such  a  conjunction 
as  appears  rarely  in  the  history  of  nations,  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
been  endeavouring  for  years  to  direct  his  countrymen  by  precept 
in  the  direction  whither  it  has  now  become  his  fortune  to  conduct 
them,  and  the  whole  history  of  the  United  States  and  their 
policy  shows  that  the  progress  of  recent  years  is  nothing  new 
or  startling,  but  the  legitimate,  and  indeed  inevitable,  outcome 
of  their  past. 

The  same  might  be  said  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself.  We  have 
here  two  volumes  in  which  are  set  down  his  views  on  these  matters, 
one  of  them  consisting  of  essays  or  lectures  written  and  delivered 
before  there  was  any  prospect  of  his  attaining  the  political 
eminence  at  which  he  has  now  arrived,  or  at  least  no  greater 
prospect  than  is  offered  to  every  able  and  aspiring  politician 
in  the  United  States.  No  one,  after  reading  them,  can  deny 
that  they  differ  fundamentally  and  in  every  respect  from 
the  ‘flapdoodle’  of  the  merely  clever  machine  man  or  party 
orator,  though  in  the  later  Messages  there  is  a  deplorable  descent 
m  that  direction.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  the 
greatness  and  the  expansive  capacity  of  the  United  States  are 
a  conviction  almost  religious  in  its  intensity,  while  his  belief  in 
their  future  as  a  great  imperial  Power  was  formed  in  days  before 
the  Spanish  War  made  it  clear  to  all  the  world  that  they  had 
become  one.  His  contempt  for  the  American  who  prefers  to 
live  abroad  is  only  equalled  by  the  fiery  indignation  which 
colours  his  denunciations  of  those  who  will  not  accept  his 
doctrine  of  the  ‘  Big  Stick.’  Surely  sometimes  this  denunciation 
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verges  on  the  ludicrous,  when,  for  instance,  he  discourses  as 
follows : 

‘  The  painter  who  goes  to  Paris,  not  merely  to  get  two  or  three 
years’  thorough  training  in  his  art,  but  with  the  deliberate  purpose 
of  taking  up  his  abode  there  and  with  the  intention  of  following  in 
the  ruts  worn  deep  by  the  thousand  earlier  travellers,  instead  of 
striking  off  to  rise  or  fall  on  a  new  line,  thereby  forfeits  all  chance  of 
doing  the  best  work.  He  must  content  himself  with  aiming  at 
that  kind  of  mediocrity  which  consists  in  doing  fairly  well  what  has 
already  been  done  better.’  * 

Now,  if  this  indictment  be  true  of  Paris,  it  is,  of  course,  equally 
true  of  London  as  a  residence  for  Americans,  but  it  is  so 
manifestly  untrue  when  applied  to  the  careers  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  artists  who  have  had  the  bad  taste  to  prefer  the  Old 
World  as  a  residence  to  the  New,  that  we  need  not  pursue  the 
subject  to  demonstration,  and  we  only  allude  to  it  to  make 
clear  the  strength,  verging  on  extravagance,  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
patriotism.  But  of  the  articles  reprinted  in  this  volume,  by  far 
the  most  interesting  politically  are  those  on  the  ‘  Monroe 
‘  Doctrine  ’  and  ‘  Washington’s  Maxim.’  The  former  was 
written  in  a  college  magazine  at  the  time  of  our  dispute  with 
President  Cleveland  on  the  Venezuela  boundary,  when  the 
writer  was  head  of  the  Police  Department  in  New  York.  Some 
passages  deserve  quotation,  as  they  clearly  demonstrate  the 
uncompromising  spirit  in  which  the  President  approaches  the 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  European  world.  ‘If 
‘  the  Monroe  Doctrine  did  not  exist,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
‘  create  it.’  ‘  Every  true  patriot,  every  man  of  statesmanlike 
‘  habit,  should  look  forward  to  the  day  when  not  a  single  European 
‘  Power  will  hold  a  foot  of  American  soil.’  This  is  a  startling 
‘  American  ideal,’  especially  for  this  country,  but  it  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  find  that  ‘  at  present  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  the 
‘  position  that  no  European  Power  should  hold  American  terri- 
‘  tory.’  It  may  help  us  to  realise  the  sentiments  of  Canada  at 
the  time  of  the  Alaska  dispute  if  we  study  the  following : 

‘  The  Englishman  at  bottom  looks  down  on  the  Canadian,  as  he 
does  on  anyone  who  admits  his  inferiority,  and  quite  properly  too. 
The  American,  on  the  other  hand,  with  equal  propnety,  regards 
the  Canadian  with  the  good-natured  condescension  always  felt  by 
the  freeman  for  the  man  who  is  not  free.’f 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  in  what  respect  the  Canadian 
is  ‘  not  free,’  but  an  inquiry  into  the  relations  between  England 

*  American  Ideals,  p.  24.  t  ^P-  cit.  p.  235. 
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and  Canada  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  article.  We 
have  produced  these  citations  to  show  how  deeply  rooted  are 
the  convictions  the  President  is  now  translating  into  action. 
In  the  address  entitled  ‘  Washington’s  forgotten  maxim,’  we 
have  clearly  set  forth  the  theories  of  policy  enunciated  and 
emphasised  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  every  Message  that  he  has 
deUvered  since  he  took  office. 

‘  Our  interests  are  as  great  in  the  Pacific  as  in  the  Atlantic,  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  as  in  the  West  Indies.  Merely  for  the  protection 
of  our  shores  we  need  a  great  navy,  and  what  is  more,  we  need  it  to 
protect  our  interests  in  the  islands  from  which  it  is  possible  to 
command  our  shores.  Still  more  is  it  necessary  to  have  a  fleet  of 
great  battleships  if  we  intend  to  live  up  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
and  to  insist  upon  its  observance  in  the  two  Americas  and  the 
islands  on  either  side  of  them.’  * 

The  ‘  forgotten  maxim  ’  of  Washington,  which  gives  its  title  to 
this  paper,  is  a  maxim  which  seems  trite  enough  in  Old  World 
politics — ‘  To  be  prepared  for  war  is  the  most  effectual  means 
‘to  promote  peace.’  Although  we  almost  feel  the  expression 
sacrilegious,  Washington’s  ‘  maxim  ’  was  a  commonplace  cen¬ 
turies  before  he  gave  it  his  imprimatur,  but  the  remote  position 
of  the  United  States  had  up  to  quite  recent  times  enabled  them 
to  ignore  its  application  to  themselves.  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
therefore  ample  justification  for  re-enforcing  it,  and  since  he 
became  President  he  has  never  been  tired  of  reading  his  country¬ 
men  the  same  lesson.  Indeed,  it  is  a  necessary  one  when  we 
consider  the  enormous  extension  that  he  has  himself  given  to 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  In  order  to  see  how  far  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  travelled  during  the  last  ten  years  we  have  only  to  compare 
his  utterances  in  1896  with  those  in  1905.  In  the  earlier  pro¬ 
nouncement  he  said : 

‘The  United  States  has  not  the  slightest  wish  to  establish  a 
universal  protectorate  over  other  American  States,  or  to  become 
responsible  for  their  misdeeds.  If  one  of  them  becomes  involved 
in  an  ordinary  quarrel  with  a  European  Power,  such  quarrel  must 
be  settled  between  them  by  any  one  of  the  usual  methods.  But 
no  European  State  is  to  be  allowed  to  aggrandise  itself  on  American 
soil  at  the  expense  of  any  American  State.’  f 

This  theory  has  now  developed  into  something  very  different. 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s  claim  has  become  that  the  United  States  have 
the  right,  considering  their  position  of  overwhelming  power  in 

*  American  Ideals,  p.  247  et  seq.  t  P-  ^61) 
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the  Western  Hemisphere,  to  police  the  South  American  Republics. 
In  his  Message  to  Congress  of  December  1904  we  read  as  follows : 

‘  Chronic  wrong-doing,  or  an  impotence  which  results  in  a  general 
loosening  of  the  ties  of  civilised  society,  may  in  America,  as  elw- 
where,  ultimately  rec^uire  intervention  by  some  civilised  nation,  and 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  the  adherence  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  may  force  the  United  States,  however  re¬ 
luctantly,  in  flagrant  cases  of  such  wrong-doing  or  impotence,  to 
the  exercise  of  an  international  police  power.’ 

Mr.  Root,  who  is  now  Secretary  of  State,  and  is  credited  with 
playing  ‘  son  Eminence  grise  ’  to  the  President’s  Richelieu, 
speaking  in  the  same  month,  puts  the  dots  upon  the  ‘  i’s’ : 

‘  If,’  he  said,  ‘  we  are  to  maintain  this  doctrine,  which  is  vital 
to  our  national  hfe  and  safety,  at  the  same  time  when  we  say  to 
other  Powers  of  the  world,  “  You  shall  not  push  your  remedies  for 
wrong  against  these  republics  to  the  point  of  occupying  their 
territory,”  we  are  bound  to  say  that  whenever  the  wrong  cannot 
be  otherwise  redressed,  we  ourselves  will  see  that  it  is  redressed.’ 

This  sentiment  was  finding  its  illustration  at  the  time  of  its 
utterance  by  the  arrangement  for  financial  control  then  being 
concluded  with  San  Domingo.  Mr.  Root  further  advanced  the 
proposition  that, 

*  in  the  long  process  of  years,  I  think  we  can  safely  say  that  there 
has  been  gradually  accumulated  such  a  weight  of  assent  upon  the 
part  of  foreign  nations  to  our  right  to  assert  and  maintain  this 
doctrine  that  it  is  no  longer  open  to  question.’ 

If  this  statement  be  true,  it  is  perhaps  even  more  important 
than  the  extension  of  Monroeism  asserted  by  the  President  and 
Mr.  Root.  But  is  it  true  ?  If  it  were,  it  would  mean  prac¬ 
tically  that  that  theory  was  definitely  accepted  by  the  world 
as  a  maxim  of  international  law,  which  it  is  not.  A  short 
historical  examination  of  its  origin  and  developement  will  demon¬ 
strate  that  it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  claim  of  any  other 
nation  to  act  as  it  deems  it  best  for  its  own  safety. 

When  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  first  launched  upon  the 
world  its  authors  had  no  conception  of  the  wide  application  that 
in  after  years  it  would  receive.  Far  more  responsible  than 
President  Monroe  for  its  phraseology  was  John  Quincy  Adams, 
and  it  was  framed  not  with  a  view  to  general  application.  It 
was  originally  created  to  meet  an  emergency,  though  it  has  now 
become  a  fetish.  The  two  dangers  confronting  the  United 
States  in  1823  were  the  possibility  that  France  might  help 
Spain  to  recover  her  revolted  colonies,  and  that  Russia  might 
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encroach  upon  the  Pacific  shores  of  their  continent.  On  both 
these  points  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  promulgation  of  Monroe’s 
Message  served  its  purpose.  By  the  treaty  of  1824,  Russia 
accepted  the  parallel  of  54°  40'  as  her  southern  limit,  thus 
abandoning  the  untenable  ground  taken  up  by  the  Tsar  in  his 
ukase  of  1821,  by  which  he  claimed  the  north-west  coast  down 
to  the  51st  parallel,  including  the  extravagant  demand  that  no 
foreign  vessel  should  approach  Russian  territory  within  100 
miles.  It  was  to  combat  this  aggression  that  the  paragraph 
challenging  the  right  of  any  European  Power  to  colonise  any 
part  of  the  continent  was  drawn.  One  other  phrase  in  the 
famous  Message  deserves  notice,  for  it  has  been  the  foundation 
of  the  subsequent  corollary  that,  because  the  United  States  do 
not  intend  to  interfere  in  Europe,  they  have  a  right  to  demand 
that  European  Powers  should  hold  themselves  aloof  from  the 
concerns  of  America.  The  words  are  these  : 

‘  Our  policy  in  regard  to  Europe,  which  was  adopted  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  wars  which  have  so  long  agitated  that  quarter  of  the 
globe,  nevertheless  remains  the  same,  which  is  not  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  concerns  of  any  of  its  Powers.’ 

Even  this  statement  owed  its  origin  to  immediate  or  recent 
circumstances.  After  the  War  of  Independence  there  was  a 
party  anxious  to  continue  the  French  alliance,  which  had 
proved  so  decisive  a  factor  in  the  attainment  of  independence, 
but  they  were  wisely  overruled.  The  principle  of  non-inter¬ 
ference  in  Europe  was  therefore  originally  at  once  an  excuse  for 
not  helping  their  former  ally,  and  the  necessary  make-weight 
to  the  demand  that  the  European  Powers  should  hold  aloof 
from  America.  But  President  Monroe  was  not  himself  respon¬ 
sible  for  assuming  this  position.  He  was  anxious  to  include  in 
his  Message  a  distinct  recognition  of  Greek  independence.  This 
would  have  destroyed  at  once  the  claim  to  be  considered  as 
divorced  from  European  entanglements,  and  was  strongly 
combated  by  Adams,  who  maintained  that  the  President  should 
disclaim  any  intention  of  interfering  in  them  and  make  his 
stand  for  an  American  cause  alone.  That  this  was  the  safe  and 
Ic^cal  line  has  been  proved  by  the  subsequent  course  of  events, 
and  it  would  be  almost  the  whole  truth  to  say  that  in  the  end 
the  famous  ‘  doctrine  ’  was  that  of  Adams  and  not  Monroe. 
The  wide  sweep  given  to  the  declaration  he  had  himself  invited 
alarmed  Canning,  and  he  protested  against  the  ‘  colonisation  ’ 
clause,  but  for  many  years  the  theory  was  not  pushed  to  its 
l(^cal  conclusions  in  its  country  of  origin ;  indeed,  the  author 
himself  seemed  disposed  to  run  away  from  the  deductions  which 
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might  be  legitimately  drawn  from  it.  Congress  at  once  assumed 
that  position  of  opposition  to  the  Executive  which  has  been  so  fre¬ 
quently  its  attitude  in  after  years.  Within  two  months  of  M  onroe’s 
Message  being  published,  Henry  Clay,  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
introduced  a  resolution  appro\ang  the  theory  of  Monroe,  but  the 
resolution  was  shelved  incontinently.  The  South  American 
States  themselves  also  were  by  no  means  eager  in  its  support. 
The  Colombian  Congress  resolved  that  it  W6is  ‘  an  act  eminently 
‘  just  and  worthy  of  the  classic  land  of  liberty.’  But  in  reality 
Spanish  South  America  had,  and  has,  no  very  profound  affection 
for  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  distrusted  the  promised  protection  of 
their  great  neighbour  with  some  justification.  Events  soon 
proved  their  suspicion  was  well  founded,  and  that  whereas  they 
are  to-day  threatened  with  too  much  protection,  in  the  early 
years  of  Monroeism  the  United  States  considered  it  to  be  only 
of  immediate  application,  and  had  no  intention  of  making  of  it 
a  principle  of  policy.  Adams,  when  President,  and  Clay,  his 
henchman,  both  held  that  the  United  States  should  not  guarantee 
the  ‘  Doctrine,’  of  which  the  former  was  really  the  author,  while 
Daniel  Webster  based  the  whole  theory  on  expediency,  which 
indeed  is  its  whole  basis  both  in  reason  and  policy. 

This  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  main¬ 
tain  strictly  the  attitude  expressed  in  the  declaration  of  Monroe 
was  illustrated  in  three  practical  cases  during  the  years  that 
followed.  The  first  dispute  in  which  it  might  have  been  effec¬ 
tively  brought  into  play  was  over  the  Falkland  Islands,  when 
the  British  entered  into  possession  in  1829  against  the  protests 
of  the  Republic  of  Buenos  A5n^s,  which  claimed  to  be  the  legiti¬ 
mate  successor  in  title  of  Spain.  This  incident  occurred  in 
the  time  of  President  Jackson,  and  was  a  far  more  flagrant 
violation  of  Monroeism  than  our  claim  on  Venezuela  seventy 
years  later.  In  1835  another  dispute  arose  in  which  England 
played  a  part.  Brazil  in  that  year  called  on  Great  Britain  and 
France  to  assist  her  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  Uruguay,  which 
was  threatened  by  Buenos  Ayres.  Those  Powers  esteblished 
a  blockade  and  prevented  the  suppression  of  the  new  Republic. 
In  spite  of  the  taunts  of  South  America,  the  United  States 
refused  to  see  any  cause  for  interference.  In  the  same  year 
1835  we  made  a  great  encroachment  on  the  territory  of 
Nicaragua  by  extending  the  boundary  of  British  Honduras. 
President  Jackson  declined  to  interfere.  The  theory  of  Monroe¬ 
ism  did  not  appeal  to  him,  nor  indeed  did  it,  so  far  as  those 
regions  were  concerned,  to  his  successors  until  the  question  of 
an  inter-oceanic  canal  came  conspicuously  to  the  front.  Here, 
too,  Monroeism  was  a  question  of  expediency,  not  principle. 
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In  1842  and  1844  we  attacked  San  Juan  to  maintain  our  terri¬ 
torial  claims,  but  the  United  States  took  no  notice. 

But  events  in  other  parts  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  show 
that  Monroeism,  though  ignored  as  a  general  principle,  was 
eagerly  advanced  where  it  accorded  with  American  ambitions 
and  interests.  The  future  of  Cuba  had  always  been  recognised 
as  of  supreme  importance  to  the  United  States.  In  1809  Jeffer¬ 
son  wrote  to  Madison  : 

‘  I  would  immediately  erect  a  column  on  the  southernmost  Umit  of 
Cuba,  and  inscribe  on  it  a  “  ne  plus  ultra  ”  as  to  us  in  that  direction. 
Cuba  can  be  defended  by  us  without  a  navy,  and  this  developes 
the  principle  which  ought  to  Umit  our  views.’ 

Though  Jefferson  was  against  Expansion  in  theory,  he  was 
compelled  by  the  force  of  circumstances  to  acquire  Louisiana, 
and  is  here  clearly  shown  to  have  favoured  the  acquisition  of 
Cuba.  It  would  be  an  interesting  study  and  would  throw  light 
upon  the  little  ironies  of  history  to  inquire  how  often  the  states¬ 
men  most  opposed  to  territorial  expansion  have  been  compelled 
to  assist  the  march  of  empires.  But,  in  this  case,  Jefferson, 
who  remains  to-day  the  legendary  hero  of  anti-expansionist 
Democrats,  proved  more  eager  to  advance  than  Madison.  We 
find  the  latter  writing  to  William  Pinkney  in  1810  : 

'The  position  of  Cuba  gives  to  the  United  States  so  deep  an 
interest  m  the  destiny,  even,  of  that  island,  that  although  they 
might  be  an  inactive,  they  could  not  be  a  satisfied  spectator  at  its 
falliQg  under  any  European  Government  which  might  make  a 
fulcrum  of  that  position  against  the  commerce  and  security  of  the 
United  States.* 

This  has  always  been  the  view  even  of  the  most  sober  and 
serious  politicians  in  the  United  States,  and  a  glance  at  the  map 
is  enough  to  show  why  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  For 
many  years  in  the  infancy  of  the  Republic  the  seizure  of  Cuba  by 
England  or  France  was  a  possibility.  The  raids  of  Cuban 
pirates  on  our  trade  during  the  two  Administrations  of  Monroe, 
which  Spain  was  totally  incapable  of  restraining,  might  have 
involved  at  any  time  the  appearance  of  our  fleet  in  those  waters 
and  the  occupation  of  the  island.  When  the  troubles  in  Spain 
occurred  in  1822,  it  was  thought  that  either  France  or  England 
might  acquire  it.  These  apprehensions  continued  for  twenty 
years  until  they  culminated  in  1840  in  a  declaration  conveyed 
by  the  American  Minister  in  Madrid  to  the  Spanish  Government 
that 

‘  in  case  of  any  attempt,  from  whatever  quarter,  to  wrest  from  her 
this  portion  of  her  territory,  Spain  may  securely  depend  upon  the 
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military  and  naval  resources  of  the  United  States  to  aid  her  in 
preserving  and  recovering  it.’ 

Up  to  this  point  the  anxiety  of  the  United  States  as  to  the 
possession  of  Cuba  by  any  foreign  Power  but  Spain  was  genuine 
and  was  justified.  After  1840  the  history  of  the  relations  between 
that  island  and  the  Republic  are  less  creditable.  Annexation 
was  now  openly  demanded  and  overtly  pursued  as  a  policy, 
not  of  self-protection,  but  as  tending  to  the  extension  of  the 
slave-holding  area.  It  was  at  least  set  on  foot  and  fomented 
by  the  Slave  States,  and  rapidly  spread  throughout  the  States, 
a  foretaste  of  similar  movements  that  have  been  ostensibly 
founded  on  high  principles  but  have  been  promoted  for  selfish 
purposes.  The  annexation  party  hoped  much  from  the  election 
of  President  Pierce,  but  he  did  nothing.  However,  under  his 
Administration,  and  at  the  instigation  of  his  Secretary  of  State, 
the  three  American  Ministers  to  Paris,  London,  and  Madrid  met 
and  produced  the  ‘  Ostend  Manifesto,’  probably  the  most  impu¬ 
dent  diplomatic  document  in  existence.  They  advised  the  offer 
of  120,000,000  dollars  to  Spain  for  the  island,  and,  if  this  were 
refused,  an  immediate  appeal  to  force.  Then,  with  the  unctuous 
moralising  which  for  so  long  made  American  diplomatic  methods 
repugnant  to  Europe,  they  continued : 

‘  Our  past  history  forbids  that  we  should  acquire  the  land  of  Cubs 
without  the  consent  of  Spain  unless  justified  by  the  great  law  of 
self-preservation,  but  we  must  in  any  event  preserve  our  own 
conscious  rectitude  and  our  own  self-respect.’ 

The  interesting  part  of  this  effusion  for  the  student  of  American 
foreign  policy  is  that  we  fimd  here  for  the  first  time  the  theories 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  cited  to  justify  a  policy  of  bare  aggression. 
The  Administration,  however,  did  its  best  to  suppress  this  com¬ 
promising  document,  and  the  President’s  Message  made  no 
mention  of  it.  After  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  suppression 
of  slavery,  the  desire  for  the  annexation  of  Cuba  certainly  did 
not  intrude  itself  in  public  policy.  M.  de  Barral-Montferrat, 
in  his  interesting  study  of  United  States  policy,  seems  to  us  to 
take  a  view  too  unfavourable  to  be  thoroughly  justified  of  the 
action  of  American  Administrations  throughout  the  years 
that  followed.  It  is  true  that  filibustering  expeditions  were 
numerous,  but  the  sympathy  of  the  American  population  for  the 
islanders,  who  were  undoubtedly  suffering  from  an  atrocious 
system  of  government,  was  genuine,  and  there  is  no  real  evidence 
that  there  was  a  deep-rooted  and  deliberate  intention  of  the 
American  Government  to  force  Spain  out  of  Cuba  and  take  her 
place.  The  objectionable  feature  about  American  methods  of 
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expaasion  would  rather  seem  to  be  that  they  advanced  pre¬ 
texts  for  their  action  which  will  not  hold  water.  They  also, 
we  may  say,  put  them  before  the  world  in  an  extremely  offensive 
tone,  assuming  an  air  of  moral  superiority  over  the  effete  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Europe  which  may  well  have  been  considered  insulting. 
In  these  sorts  of  declamations  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  played  a 
considerable  part,  and  at  times  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
treat  it  as  almost  an  etliical  maxim,  but  in  the  final  stages  of 
the  Cuban  drama  it  has  only  made  a  fitful  appearance.  It  may 
be  imported  by  inference  into  the  report  by  the  Senatorial 
Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  April  1898  which  said,  ‘  We 
‘cannot  consent  upon  any  conditions  that  the  depopulated 
‘  portions  of  Cuba  shall  be  recolonised  by  Spain,  any  more  than 
‘  she  would  be  allowed  to  found  a  new  colony  in  any  part  of  this 
‘  hemisphere  or  islands  thereof.’  No  self-respecting  State  could, 
of  course,  accept  such  a  declaration  as  this  from  another  with 
regard  to  one  of  its  own  colonies  without  resenting  it,  if  necessary, 
by  force.  In  this  particular  instance  war  was  no  doubt  inevit¬ 
able,  but  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  its  corollaries  are  imder 
present  conditions  capable  of  such  sweeping  apphcation  that 
no  nation  can  regard  its  latent  possibilities  as  a  weapon  of  offence 
without  some  apprehension.  But,  as  illustrating  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  this  theory  even  in  modem  times,  it  is  curious  to  observe 
that  as  late  as  1875  Secretary  Fish  is  found  inviting  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  European  Governments  to  intercede  with  Spain 
in  order  to  bring  about  reforms  in  Cuba.  When  remonstrance 
was  made  at  home,  he  maintained  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
‘  did  not  mean  complete  isolation  from  Europe.’  Still  his  action 
might  be  used  as  an  effective  precedent  in  logical  argument  for 
European  interference  in  the  affairs  of  America.  Had  Fish  been 
in  office  in  1852,  he  might  have  advised  assent  to  the  proposal  of 
Lord  Malmesbury  that  England,  France,  and  the  United  States 
should  join  together  to  guarantee  Cuba  to  Spain  and  sign  a 
self-denying  ordinance  disclaiming  for  each  of  the  three  Powers 
any  designs  on  Cuba  ‘  now  and  hereafter.’  Everett,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  declined  the  proposal  on  various  grounds, 
but  he  went  much  hirther  and  made  it  clear  that  at  some  future 
time  the  United  States  might  find  it  necessary  to  acquire  Cuba. 
After  this,  it  was  odd  indeed  that  Secretary  Fish  twenty  years 
later  should  have  invited  European  assistance  for  dealing  with 
Spain,  but  the  prospects  of  their  ‘  manifest  destiny  ’  would  clearly 
never  have  allowed  the  United  States  to  permit  any  European 
Power  to  control  Cuba.  The  most  primitive  of  instincts,  that 
of  self-preservation,  would  have  obliged  the  United  States  to 
prevent  at  all  costs  any  substitution  of  a  strong  Power  for  a  feeble 
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one  as  mistress  of  Cuba.  It  was  only  the  fact  that  she  was  so 
weak  that  enabled  Spain  to  retain  her  sovereignty  till  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  whole  story  of  the  connection  of  Cuba  with  the  rise  and 
developement  of  the  United  States  is  told  with  great  attention 
to  detail  in  Dr.  Callahan’s  book,  cited  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article.  Unfortunately,  the  deplorable  style  he  affects 
makes  it  tedious  reading  for  anyone,  even  for  a  student  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  e.g.  when  he  wishes  to  say 
that  the  United  States’  Senate  cannot  be  left  to  settle  alone 
the  future  of  Cuba,  he  pens  the  following :  ‘  The  ultimate  destiny 
‘  of  Cuba  is  not  one  to  be  settled  only  by  the  gladiators  of  issues 
‘  in  the  dome-cro\vned  Capitol  on  the  banks  of  the  malarial 
‘  Potomac.’  This  is  a  comparatively  inoffensive  specimen  of  a 
style  which  is  prolonged  throughout  450  pages.  Nevertheless 
his  book  is  invaluable  for  a  close  study  of  this  particular  branch 
of  American  history. 

We  must  now  turn  to  consider  briefly  the  developement  of 
Monroeism  in  other  directions  where  its  application  can  hardly 
be  defended  on  the  grounds  that  made  it  a  legitimate  weapon 
so  far  as  Cuba  was  concerned,  for  the  safety  of  the  United  States 
undoubtedly  called  upon  her  statesmen  to  prevent  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  foreign  Power  into  that  country.  If  any  instance  had 
been  required  by  a  hostile  Government  for  ridiculing  the  constant 
protests  of  non-aggressive  temper  made  by  the  United  States, 
no  more  apt  one  can  be  produced  than  that  of  the  Mexican  War. 
But  here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  Cuba  in  the  forties  and  fifties 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  offenders  were  the  slave-holding 
States  which  directed  at  that  time  the  policy  of  the  Republic. 
Texas  had  been  invaded  before  1845  by  large  numbers  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Southern  States,  who  took  their  slaves  with  them ; 
and  when  Mexico,  in  1829,  abolished  slavery,  Texas  revolted. 
In  1836  it  declared  its  independence  and  claimed  admission  into 
the  Union.  To  grant  this  demand  on  its  real  grounds  was  more 
than  the  North  could  stomach  or  advance  as  the  ground  for  a 
war  w'ith  Mexico.  President  Polk,  to  meet  the  difficulty,  devised 
the  ingenious  theory  that,  if  the  United  States  declined  to  accede 
to  the  demands  of  Texas,  there  was  a  grave  danger  of  her  be¬ 
coming  an  ally  or  dependency  of  some  European  State.  This 
pretence  was  not  even  colourable,  but  was  sufficient  for  its  pur¬ 
pose,  and  the  Mexican  War  followed,  which  was  purely  a  war  of 
aggression  and  resulted  in  the  loss  to  Mexico  of  New  Mexico,Texa8, 
and  California.  The  employment  in  Polk’s  Message  of  December 
1845  of  all  the  thunders  of  Monroe  to  cover  this  glaring  act  of 
spoliation  was  the  most  ignoble  purpose  to  which  the  Monroe 
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Doctrine  has  ever  been  perverted.  In  the  same  year  occurred 
the  Oregon  Boundary  dispute  with  this  country,  in  which  the 
game  high  tone  of  principle  was  adopted  to  frighten  the  British 
Government  into  unconditional  surrender.  But  England  was  an 
enemy  rather  more  formidable  than  the  unfortunate  Mexicans, 
and  the  battle-cry  of  the  Democratic  party,  ‘The  whole  of  Oregon 
‘  or  none  ’  and  ‘  Fifty-four  forty  or  fight,’  soon  toned  down  into 
a  sensible  compromise,  and  British  Columbia  was  secured  by 
mutual  arrangement  for  our  Empire,  Polk’s  rodomontade  was 
mainly  electioneering  fliunmery  and  was  resented  by  large 
sections  of  American  opinion,  but  the  interesting  point  in  this 
case  is  the  use  he  tried  to  make  again  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
to  enforce  his  position.  He  maintained  that  our  contention 
with  regard  to  Oregon  was  a  claim  to  establish  a  new  colony  in 
North  America  and  was  therefore  ipso  facto  barred  by  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  As  Mr,  Henderson  very  properly  points  out  in  his 
able  and  impartial  survey  of  this  question,  Oregon  was  not 
*  res  nulhus  ’  and  Great  Britain  was  only  seeking  to  retain  what 
she  believed  was  her  own,  and  if  such  a  contention  as  Polk’s  were 
admitted  by  us  no  Power  could  complete  its  title  to  any  territory 
it  claimed  in  the  Northern  continent  so  long  as  the  United  States 
contested  that  claim.  The  application  of  this  theory  to  the 
Southern  continent  of  America  by  President  Cleveland  led  to 
the  dispute  with  us  over  the  Venezuelan  boundary.  It  is  a  long 
stride  from  Monroe  to  Polk,  but  hardly  so  great  as  that  from  Polk 
to  Cleveland  or  from  Cleveland  to  Roosevelt. 

During  the  Polk  regime  occurred  the  interesting  declaration 
by  Senator  Calhoun  regarding  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  shows 
how  much  less  sweeping  were  the  theories  as  to  its  general 
application  held  by  those  who  were  responsible  for  its  inception 
than  was  the  interpretation  imported  into  it  by  their  successors. 
Calhoun  was  the  sole  survivor  of  Monroe’s  Cabinet,  and  he  held 
(as  Adams  had  done)  that  the  Declaration  was  made  to  meet  a 
particular  crisis  and  not  to  obtain  for  all  time  as  a  general  rule 
of  practice.  With  regard  to  the  ‘  colonisation  ’  paragraph, 
which  originated  with  Adams  and  had  never  been  discussed  by 
Monroe’s  Cabinet,  he  used  these  remarkable  words  : 

‘  If  that  declaration  had  come  before  the  cautious  Cabinet  (for 
Mr.  Monroe  was  among  the  wisest  and  most  cautious  men  I  have 
ever  known),  it  would  have  been  modified  and  expressed  with  a 
far  greater  degree  of  precision  and  with  much  more  deUcacy  in 
reference  to  the  feelings  of  the  British  Government.* 

For  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  when  Monroe’s  Mes¬ 
sage  was  delivered  Great  Britain  and  Russia  held  a  much  larger 
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portion  of  the  continent  than  did  the  United  States.  ‘  We  are  not,’ 
he  continued,  ‘  to  have  quoted  upon  us,  on  every  occasion,  general 
‘  declarations  to  which  any  and  every  meaning  may  be  attached.’ 
This  statement  was  made  in  the  Senate  and  arose  out  of  a  petition 
from  the  whites  of  Yucatan,  imploring  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  save  them  from  the  Indians,  who  threatened  to 
overwhelm  them,  and  in  retiirn  to  assmne  the  sovereignty  of 
the  country.  The  same  appeal  had  been  made  to  England  and 
Spain,  and  Polk  in  his  Message  had  again  held  up  the  bogey 
of  European  intervention.  The  Senate  resolved  not  to  interfere 
and  the  matter  dropped,  while  matters  in  Yucatan  were  amicably 
settled  with  the  natives. 

Calhoun’s  speech  shows  as  clearly  as  Adams’s  had  done  that 
the  originators  of  the  ‘  Doctrine  ’  were  anxious  to  limit  rather 
than  extend  it,  but  they  had  put  a  weapon  into  the  hands  of 
their  successors  the  full  capacity  of  which  for  aggressive  use  has 
only  been  revealed  in  our  own  days. 

Oddly  enough,  in  the  one  historical  instance  where  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  might  have  been  quoted  with  imanswerable  logic,  it 
was  never  brought  forward  at  all  by  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States.  This  was  in  the  case  of  the  French  occupation 
of  Mexico.  When  Napoleon  III.  invaded  and  conquered  Mexico 
and  set  up  the  ill-starred  Emperor  Maximilian  during  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Civil  War,  the  United  States  remonstrated  but  could  do 
nothing  until  their  own  troubles  were  at  an  end.  They  then 
dealt  immediately  with  the  menace  at  their  doors.  No  impartial 
mind  can  deny  that  the  establishment  of  a  great  military  Power 
in  Mexico  would  have  involved  the  necessity  for  the  United 
States  to  embark  at  once  upon  the  construction  of  a  vast  navy. 
But  a  great  army  they  had  at  hand,  set  free  by  the  recent 
capitulation  of  Lee.  The  French  Emperor  saw  the  necessity  for 
immediate  retreat.  The  despatches  of  Secretary  Seward  were 
unanswerable  from  the  American  point  of  view,  though  they 
contain  neither  quotation  from  nor  reference  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  Indeed  he  saw  that  no  appeal  to  authority  was 
required.  It  was  a  matter  of  national  interest  and  safety  which 
might  be  a  dispute  in  theory,  but  would  be  refuted  only  by  force. 
The  next  and  last  instance  we  shall  quote  shows  clearly  that 
Monroeism  is  most  ostentatiously  paraded  when  the  logical  claim 
to  take  action  is  weakest,  and  principle  is  then  evoked  to  justify 
what  would  otherwise  appear  as  wanton  aggression  or  interference. 

President  Cleveland’s  famous  Message  of  December  1895 
affords  the  most  striking  instance  in  modem  times  of  the  latent 
capacities  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  whole  circumstances 
of  the  dispute  are  too  well  remembered  to  need  recapitulation 
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now,  but  the  respective  despatches  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr. 
Olney  enshrine  all  the  reasoning  which  can  be  adduced  on  either 
side  for  and  against  the  applicability  of  the  ‘  Doctrine  ’  to  dis¬ 
putes  between  European  Powers  and  the  States  of  South  America. 
A  quotation  from  the  admirable  argument  of  Lord  Salisbury 
presents  the  question  as  it  undoubtedly  stands  in  the  eyes  of 
European  Governments : 

*  Mr.  Olney’s  principle  that  “  American  questions  are  for  American 
decision,”  even  if  it  receive  any  countenance  from  the  language  of 
President  Monroe  (which  it  does  not),  cannot  be  sustained  by  any 
reasoning  drawn  from  the  law  of  nations.  :  .  :  Though  the  language 
of  President  Monroe  is  directed  to  the  attainment  of  objects  which 
most  Englishmen  would  agree  to  be  salutary,  it  is  impossible  to 
admit  that  they  have  been  inscribed  by  any  adequate  authority  in 
the  code  of  international  law  ;  and  the  danger  which  such  admission 
would  involve  is  sufidciently  exhibited  both  by  the  strange  develope- 
ment  which  the  doctrine  has  received  at  Mr.  Olney’s  hands,  and  the 
arguments  by  which  it  is  supported  in  the  despatch  imder  reply.’ 

Thus  wrote  Lord  Salisbury  in  reply  to  Mr.  Olney,  who  had 
advanced  the  following  startling  propositions  : 

*  That  three  thousand  miles  of  intervening  ocean  make  any  per¬ 
manent  political  union  between  a  European  and  an  American  State 
unnatural  and  inexpedient  will  not  be  denied.  But  physical  and 
geographical  considerations  are  the  least  of  the  objections  to  such 
a  union.  Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests  which  are  peculiar 
to  herself.  America  is  not  interested  in  them,  and  ought  not  to  be 
mixed  or  complicated  with  them.  :  :  ;  Thus  far  in  our  history  we 
have  been  spared  the  burden  and  evils  of  immense  standing  armies 
and  all  the  other  accessories  of  huge  warlike  establishments,  and 
the  exemption  has  highly  contributed  to  our  national  greatness  and 
wealth  as  well  as  to  the  happiness  of  every  citizen.  But,  with  the 
Powers  of  Europe  permanently  encamped  on  American  soil,  the 
ideal  conditions  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed  cannot  be  expected  to 
continue.* 

President  Cleveland  submitted  the  correspondence  to  Con¬ 
gress,  and  gave  his  own  views  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the 
following  words : 

‘  The  doctrine  upon  which  we  stand  is  strong  and  sound  because 
its  enforcement  is  important  to  our  peace  and  safety  as  a  nation, 
and  is  essential  to  the  integrity  of  our  free  institutions  and  the 
tranquil  maintenance  of  our  distinctive  form  of  government.  It 
was  intended  to  apply  to  every  stage  of  our  national  life,  and  cannot 
become  obsolete  while  our  Republic  endures.’ 

Polk  had  attempted  to  maintain  that  for  Great  Britain  to 
occupy  territory  which  she  claimed  as  her  own  in  the  Far  West 
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would  be  a  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Cleveland  now 
stretched  it  so  as  to  mean  that  for  her  to  act  in  a  similar  way 
in  South  America,  thousands  of  miles  from  the  nearest  shores  of 
the  United  States,  would  be  to  menace  the  ‘  peace  and  safety  ’ 
of  the  nation  and  the  ‘  integrity  of  their  free  institutions.’  Surely 
this  was  to  assume  a  position  which  would  have  made  Monroe 
turn  in  his  grave  !  But  it  was  wildly  applauded  in  the  United 
States,  and  Mr.  Olney’s  contention  that  any  European  Power 
‘  permanently  encamped  ’  on  American  soil  was  a  danger  to  the 
United  States,  is  essentially  the  same  view  differently  expressed 
as  that  of  President  Roosevelt  quoted  above,  to  the  effect  that 
every  true  American  patriot  looks  forward  to  the  day  ‘  when  no 
‘  European  Power  shall  hold  a  foot  of  American  soil.’  It  is 
very  easy  to  see  that  the  day  may  come  when  the  theoretical 
objection  to  the  existence  of  European  sovereignty  in  America 
may  be  conveniently  wedded  to  an  assumed  threat  of  immediate 
danger  resulting  from  it.  It  is  of  no  use  blinding  ourselves  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  practically  the  only  Power  which  is  to  any 
extent  in  that  position. 

We  have  now  briefly  sketched  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  as  an  effective  instrument  of  American  foreign 
policy,  and  have  already  called  attention  to  the  logical  but 
startling  developement  of  Mr.  Cleveland’s  intervention  arguments 
foreshadowed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Root.  But  some 
further  considerations  call  for  attention  before  we  can  close  the 
record  and  endeavour  to  gauge  the  results. 

The  last  thirty  years  have  seen  the  steady  growth  of  an 
American  Empire  over  seas.  Hawaii,  Samoa,  Porto  Rico,  and 
now  the  Philippines  have  passed  imder  the  sway  of  the  United 
States.  They  have  also  established  a  protectorate  over  Cuba 
and  practically  over  the  new  Republic  of  Panama,  and  they  are 
exercising  financial  control  over  San  Domingo.  It  can  only 
be  a  matter  of  time  for  those  States  to  pass  under  their 
sway.  The  familiar  signs  which  almost  invariably  precede 
such  absorption  have  already  begun  to  show  themselves 
in  Cuba.  At  the  end  of  the  month  of  November  last,  the 
American  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Pines,  a  portion  of  the 
Cuban  Republic,  revolted  and  demanded  annexation  to  the 
United  States.  If  we  may  judge  from  analogy,  this  is  only  the 
beginning  of  the  end  for  the  existence  as  an  independent  State 
of  that  most  desirable  acquisition.  As  for  San  Domingo,  we 
have  already  alluded  to  the  position  of  financial  dependence  in 
which  it  now  stands  to  Washington.  During  the  Presidency  of 
General  Grant,  in  the  year  1869,  it  offered  to  come  into  the 
Union,  and  a  treaty  was  signed  to  that  effect  and  approved  by 
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the  President,  which,  however,  the  Senate  declined  to  ratify. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  a  large  accession  of  coloured  citizens 
was  not  desired,  but  in  the  position  of  a  dependency  that  island 
might  present  great  attractions.  An  analogous  course  of  events 
has  led  to  the  ultimate  partition  of  Samoa  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  Hawaii.  In  the 
latter  case  the  American  residents  set  up  their  own  republic 
and  demanded  to  be  taken  over.  President  Harrison,  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1893,  expressed  his  entire  willingness  to  accede  to  their 
demands,  but,  before  anything  could  be  done  in  the  direction  of 
official  ratification,  he  gave  place  to  Cleveland,  whose  policy, 
save  in  the  one  incident  of  the  Venezuelan  dispute,  was  one  of 
great  moderation  and  opposition  to  national  expansion.  He 
refused  to  sanction  the  annexationist  offer,  and  the  matter 
stood  over  till  another  President,  McKinley,  succeeded  him, 
who  took  advantage  of  the  Spanish  War  then  proceeding,  as  a 
pretext,  and  invited  another  application  from  Hawaii.  But  the 
Senate,  true  to  its  old  traditions,  still  hesitated,  and  finally  only 
accepted  this  the  first  colony  of  the  Union  by  one  vote — forty- 
two  to  forty-one. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  starting-point  of  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  who  had  for  the  first  time  to  inaugurate  a 
colonial  civil  service,  and  to  undertake  the  administration  of  a 
dependency.  The  partition  of  Samoa  was  effected  shortly 
after,  and  demanded  the  further  developement  of  these  novel 
functions.  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  soon  followed. 

Therefore,  when  President  Roosevelt  was  unexpectedly 
installed  at  the  White  House  on  the  deplorable  assassination  of 
President  McKinley,  he  found  himself  in  a  different  position 
from  that  which  any  of  his  predecessors  had  occupied  and  with 
widely  extended  powers.  The  office  of  President,  originally 
modelled  on  that  of  a  constitutional  king  as  it  presented  itself 
to  the  political  theorists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  also  in 
fact  that  of  Prime  Minister,  and  now  includes,  in  addition, 
that  of  a  ruler  of  tropical  dependencies.  It  is  he  who  appoints 
the  Administration  and  supervises  the  execution  of  its  duties, 
and  is  also  responsible  for  its  policy  in  a  way  that  no  purely 
constitutional  monarch  can  be.  He  has  also  at  the  present  time 
the  nation  behind  him  in  an  almost  unprecedented  manner. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  his  tour  in  the  Southern  States,  but 
the  success  of  this  enterprise  is  a  factor  in  national  politics 
difficult  to  gauge  adequately  in  this  country.  Perhaps  it  might 
be  compared  with  the  strange  rearrangement  of  our  own  political 
chess-board  which  would  follow  from  the  triumphant  tour  of 
some  great  Conservative  Minister  in  Wales.  The  South  has 
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hitherto  been  consistently  and  persistently  Democratic.  It 
would  now  seem  as  if  the  personal  magnetism  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
were  to  sweep  it  from  its  old  political  moorings  and  carry  it 
along  with  the  North  in  the  irresistible  current  of  his  popularity. 
Undoubtedly  the  immediate  object  of  the  recent  campaign  was 
to  enlist  Southern  support  in  the  attack  upon  trusts  and  their 
methods  which  will  be  made  under  the  attempt  to  put  the 
control  of  railway  rates  and  their  rearrangement  in  the  hands 
of  the  Legislature,  but,  if  the  tug  of  war  really  comes  between 
President  and  Senate,  the  former  will  almost  certainly  have  the 
country  behind  him  and  the  machine  against  him.  The  old 
constitutional  arrangements  of  the  United  States  are  no  longer 
suited  to  the  wants  of  an  empire  with  a  world  policy.  We  do 
not  anticipate  any  revolution  in  the  forces  of  the  Constitution, 
but  we  feel  sure  that  the  personal  factor  of  the  President  will 
yearly  loom  more  largely.  We  do  not  expect  to  see  Mr.  Root 
proffering  a  crown  to  his  chief  on  Independence  Day,  but  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  difficulties  of  conducting  the  government  of 
dependencies  and  negotiations  with  foreign  Powers  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Senate  will  press  more  severely  as  time 
goes  on.  The  present  condition  of  Porto  Rico  is  deplorable,  and 
this  is  entirely  due  to  well-meant  but  mistaken  legislation. 
That  island,  wUch  is  capable  of  producing  annually  half  a  million 
tons  of  sugar,  only  turns  out  about  100,000,  a  good  deal  less 
than  during  its  best  days  under  Spanish  rule.  There  is  to-day 
more  trade  with  the  United  Stat^,  but  much  less  total  trade 
than  under  Spain.  The  great  production  of  coffee,  which 
formerly  found  a  market  in  Spain  and  is  now  kept  out  by  heavy 
duties,  has  not  been  compensated  for  by  an  increase  in  the  export 
to  the  United  States.  No  new  railroads  have  been  built  in  the 
island  owing  to  restrictive  legislation,  which  prohibits  any 
corporations  from  engaging  in  business  there.  The  origin  of 
this  was  a  healthy  objection  to  see  the  formation  of  trusts  in 
the  new  dependencies  and  a  fear  that  those  islands  might  ere 
long  be  ‘  run  ’  by  corporations  over  which  the  Government 
might  lose  control ;  but  if  Porto  Rico  is  not  to  be  ruined,  and  if 
the  population  is  to  be  rescued  from  a  state  of  dangerous  dis¬ 
content,  the  President  must  devise  some  means  of  relieving  them 
from  the  effects  of  the  hastily  devised  legislation  by  which  they 
are  being  fettered. 

With  regard  to  the  Philippines,  Congress  appears  to  have 
meant  well,  but  has  gone  about  its  business  in  a  blundering 
fashion.  It  has  proceeded  on  the  lines  that  Englishmen  in 
the  nineteenth  century  often  took  in  advising  other  European 
countries  to  adopt  a  Parliamentary  system  as  the  cure  for  all 
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their  woes.  A  Commission  has  been  appointed  which  is  unable 
to  do  anything  effective  without  the  sanction  of  Congress.  So 
long  as  the  Legislature  insists  upon  interfering  in  details,  the 
government  of  tropical  dependencies  will  be  almost  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  The  dangerous  assumption  has  been  made  that  the 
inhabitants  of  those  islands,  who  are  really  in  every  essential 
Orientals,  are  fitted  for  democratic  government  and  must  be 
at  once  prepared  for  it.  Of  course  the  assumption  is  ridiculous, 
and  from  tWs  arise  many  of  the  more  serious  difficulties.  This 
fact  will  sooner  or  later  be  discussed  and  brought  home  to 
Americans,  and  then  we  shall  find  the  authority  of  Congress 
loosened  and  that  of  the  President  taking  its  place ;  for,  up  to 
the  present,  the  interference  of  the  Legislature  in  these  matters, 
though  well  meant,  has  done  nothing  but  harm. 

A  democracy  governing  vast  possessions  over  seas  tends  in 
the  course  of  its  rule  to  become  less  and  less  democratic.  Our 
own  manner  of  conducting  the  management  of  India  and  Crown 
Colonies  has  in  it  nothing  democratic.  Where  interference  takes 
place  with  the  decision  of  those  on  the  spot,  the  interference  is 
rarely  that  of  the  democracy.  The  choice  of  means  and  the 
men  to  carry  these  out  are  the  act  of  the  Cabinet  or  of  one 
Minister  who  is  more  or  less  controlled  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
who  is  perhaps  in  fact  and  is  in  theory  responsible.  It  may 
be  the  theory  of  our  Constitution  that  the  affairs  of  India  are 
regulated  by  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  more  democratic 
our  Constitution  has  become  by  the  extension  of  the  suffrage, 
the  less  have  the  representatives  of  the  people  actually  inter¬ 
fered  in  them.  So  far  as  is  possible,  India  is  governed  on  the 
spot,  and  the  Viceroy  is,  in  fact,  far  more  of  a  real  ruler  than 
some  European  monarchs.  Until  the  government  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  reaches  some  such  stage  as  this — and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Porto  Rico — the  results  will  not  be  satisfactory.  We  hold 
that  the  wise  warning  of  Thucydides  as  to  the  difficulty  of 
combining  democracy  and  empire  is  true  of  all  time,  and 
that  it  is  only  possible  that  States  so  governed  can  control 
distant  provinces  when  they  delegate  their  rights  or  preroga¬ 
tives  to  one  man  or  few  men  as  the  case  may  be,  con¬ 
trolled,  of  course,  ultimately  by  the  right  judgement  of  all 
citizens  embodied  in  their  representatives,  but  left  to  use  their 
own  in  the  general  conduct  of  affairs.  The  acquisition  of 
empire  must  in  time,  therefore,  profoundly  modify  the  system 
of  government  in  the  United  States,  though  the  constitutional 
form  may  rerist  for  years  to  come.  But  nothing  can  avert  a  fierce 
struggle  for  mastery  between  President  and  Senate.  Every 
foreign  entanglement  that  appeals  to  the  imagination  of  the 
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people  and  awakens  their  enthusiasm  will  add  to  his  power  at 
the  expense  of  the  Legislature.  The  great  increase  in  the 
armaments  of  the  United  States,  now  in  progress,  will  not  tend 
to  diminish  the  Presidential  prerogatives,  for  he  is  the  con¬ 
stitutional  commander-in-chief  of  both  army  and  navy,  and  his 
appeals  in  every  Message  to  the  Legislature  to  grant  money  for 
a  larger  fleet  are  singularly  similar  to  those  of  the  German 
Kaiser  to  the  Reichstag.  But  the  ostensible  aims  of  the  Pre¬ 
sident  are  not  only  to  preserve  the  possessions  of  the  Republic 
from  external  attack,  but  also  to  act  as  a  police  force  for  the 
whole  Western  world.  He,  indeed,  makes  it  his  business  to 
read  lectures  to  the  other  communities  that  divide  the  continent 
with  his  own  country.  In  his  Message  of  December  1902  he 
says : 

‘  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  all  these  countries  will  do,  as 
some  of  them  already  have  done  with  signal  success,  and  will  invite 
to  their  shores  commerce  and  improve  their  material  conditions  by 
recognising  that  stability  and  order  are  the  prerequisites  of  successful 
developement.  No  independent  nation  in  America  need  have  the 
slightest  fear  of  aggression  from  the  United  States.  It  behoves 
each  one  to  maintain  order  within  its  own  borders  and  to  discharge 
its  just  obligations  to  foreigners.  When  this  is  done,  they  can  rest 
assured  that,  be  they  strong  or  weak,  they  have  nothing  to  dread 
from  outside  interference.  More  and  more  the  increasing  inter¬ 
dependence  and  complexity  of  international  political  and  economic 
relations  render  it  incumbent  on  all  civilised  and  orderly  Powers 
to  insist  on  the  proper  policing  of  the  world.’  * 

No  one  can  quarrel  with  the  theory  here  laid  down,  but  there 
are  two  points  of  view  from  which  it  may  be  rightly  criticised. 
The  South  American  Republics  regard  the  claim  to  keep  them 
in  order  with  resentment,  and,  in  truth,  as  nothing  but  a  covert 
attack  on  their  independence.  The  manner  in  which  the  mighty 
neighbour  in  the  North  is  suspected  had  an  amusing  illustration 
not  long  ago  in  the  dispute  that  took  place  over  the  enclave  of 
Acre  between  Brazil,  Bolivia,  and  Peru.  The  everlasting 
boundary  quarrels  which  agitate  South  America  are  a  sign  of  an 
imperfectly  developed  existence  as  civilised  States.  This  district 
was  almost  entirely  covered  with  virgin  forest,  prolific  in  india- 
rubber,  and  none  of  the  three  States  in  question  cared  much  or 
inquired  to  whom  it  belonged  until  indiarubber  became  a  valu¬ 
able  commodity.  Then  thousands  of  Brazilian  subjects  invaded 
it  and  Brazil  claimed  sovereignty.  The  subjects  of  the  other 
claimant  States  protested,  and  a  Boundary  Commission  was 
appointed,  but  while  it  was  at  work  Bolivia  sold  her  rights, 

*  Addresses  and  Presidential  Messages,  p.  360. 
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sovereign  as  well  as  commercial,  to  an  American  syndicate. 
There  was  at  once  an  explosion  of  rage  in  the  Latin  Republics, 
and  all  the  latent  suspicion  and  hatred  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  flamed 
out.  Brazil  threatened  force  to  prevent  an  American  chartered 
company  from  settling  on  its  confines.  ‘  If,’  the  Brazilian 
Government  argued,  ‘  it  is  right  to  warn  European  Governments 
‘  off  from  South  American  soil,  it  is  equally  just  that  South 
*  America  should  not  be  recolonised  from  the  north.’  A  Monroe, 
Monroe  et  demi.  The  American  adventurers  withdrew,  and  the 
American  Government  laughed  away  the  incident,  which  was 
none  the  less  significant. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  the  developements  will 
be  in  the  matter  of  Venezuela  if  there  is  trouble  owing  to 
the  persistent  defiance  by  President  Castro  of  every  principle 
of  just  and  civilised  government.  If  the  United  States  under¬ 
take  to  bring  him  to  order  and  police  his  country  into  good 
behaviour,  do  they  also  claim  the  right  of  occupying  his  territory 
temporarily  or  permanently  ?  And  everyone  knows  how  easily 
the  occupation  of  half-savage  lands  tends  to  become  permanent 
even  though  begun  as  a  temporary  measure.  President  Roose¬ 
velt  is  not  the  man  to  shrink  from  difficulties  or  to  neglect  to 
prepare  against  them.  He  was  himself  witness  in  the  Spanish 
War  of  how  nearly  difficulties  ended  in  disaster,  and  he  will  do 
his  best  to  make  his  preparations  adequate,  but  the  world  will 
watch  with  interest  his  first  attempts  at  dragooning  a  Latin 
Republic  into  what  he  considers  good  behaviour. 

From  the  point  of  view,  then,  of  Latin  South  America,  these 
threats  of  interference  by  the  United  States  and  the  actual 
attempts  to  infringe  their  liberties  are  bitterly  resented. 

The  second  point  of  view  from  which  this  claim  of  the  Pre¬ 
sident’s  may  be  criticised  is  that  of  the  European  Powers,  who 
may  well  look  at  it  thus.  If  it  be  right  that  the  United  States 
should  claim  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
is  it  tolerable  that  they  should  also  take  any  part  in  the  affairs 
of  Europe  ?  Logically  such  a  claim  cannot  be  supported,  yet 
in  recent  years  we  have  seen  American  interference  in  European 
affairs,  twice,  it  is  true,  in  the  form  of  verbal  remonstrance 
only,  and  on  the  other  occasion  in  that  of  a  naval  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Whatever  view  we  may  hold  about  the  Russian  Jews,  it 
was  certainly  a  surprise  to  the  world  when  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  thought  fit  to  remonstrate  with  the  Tsar  on  the  behaviour 
of  his  subjects  at  Kishineff.  An  American  subject  being  cap¬ 
tured  in  Morocco,  the  American  Secretary  of  State  threatens 
Tangier  with  a  visit  from  their  fleet  and  actually  carries  out  the 
threat  in  the  case  of  the  alleged  murder  of  an  American  consular 
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agent  at  Beyrout.  As  things  turned  out,  it  would  have  been 
more  expedient,  as  well  as  more  correct,  to  await  fully  autho¬ 
rised  statements  in  this  matter  and  to  have  learned  first  whether 
or  no  the  murder  had  been  perpetrated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
had  not,  and  the  American  squadron  was  not  required.  But  the 
following  is  the  explanation  afforded  by  the  President  of  this 
incident,  which,  on  the  part  of  any  European  Power,  would  have 
been  considered  in  every  way  \mjustifiable  : 

‘  Although  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  our  vice-consul  had  not  been 
successful,  yet  the  outrage  was  symptomatic  of  a  state  of  excitement 
and  disorder  which  demanded  immediate  attention.  The  arrival 
of  the  vessels  had  the  happiest  result.  A  feeling  of  security  at  once 
took  the  place  of  the  former  alarm  and  disquiet,  our  officers  were 
cordially  welcomed,  and  ordinary  business  resumed  its  activity.’  * 

It  may  be  that  no  European  Power  has  the  right  to  protest 
against  the  appearance  of  an  American  squadron  in  Turkish 
waters,  an  apparition  oiUy  excused  because  disorder  exists 
which  ‘  demands  immediate  attention  ’ ;  but  these  incursions  of 
the  United  States  into  European  confines,  when  the  original 
reason  for  their  despatch  has  disappeared,  and  therefore  only 
because  matters  in  some  Turkish  port  are  disorderly,  is  surely 
to  challenge  European  acquiescence  in  the  theory  of  American 
exclusiveness  in  bdghly  provocative  fashion.  We  cannot  see 
why  in  logic  the  Turkish  and  Russian  Governments  should  not 
have  remonstrated  on  the  lynching  scandals  too  often  prevalent 
in  certain  Southern  States  of  the  Union.  The  danger  of  Pre¬ 
sident  Roosevelt’s  undue  activity  in  all  parts  of  the  world  seems 
to  iis  to  lie  in  the  fear  that  he  may  arouse  a  resentment  that  only 
slumbers  in  many  European  Chancelleries,  partly  provoked  by 
American  commercial  competition  and  partly  by  a  too  restless 
temperament  claiming  a  right  to  be  heard  on  all  and  every 
question  of  international  importance.  If  America  claims  to 
reserve  one  vast  enclave  of  the  civilised  globe  for  her  own, 
mankind  will  grow  restive  at  her  uninvited  apparition  on  the 
slightest  excuse  in  other  quarters.  After  all,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
well  aware,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  accepted  by  any  civiUsed 
people  as  part  of  the  law  of  nations.  The  arguments  advanced 
by  Lord  Salisbury  on  that  head  are  indeed  irrefutable,  though 
American  interference  may  be  admitted  from  time  to  time  in 
matters  affecting  the  well-being  of  American  States,  either 
because  it  is  inexpedient  or  useless  to  resist  it.  This  country  is 
wedded  to  the  Anglo-American  ‘  entente,’  from  weakening  which 
at  the  present  juncture  of  events  we  have  so  much  to  lose  that 
it  would  be  folly  to  disturb  it.  But  it  would  be  worse  than  folly 
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to  imagine  that  its  roots  have  struck  deep  into  American  soil 
far  west  of  the  business  community  of  New  York.  On  this 
point  Mr.  Bullen’s  evidence,  in  his  fascinating  volume  of  travel,  is 
unfortunately  not  far  wide  of  the  truth,  though  perhaps  at  times 
expressed  with  a  crudity  which  we  will  not  repeat  in  terms. 
Should  both  countries  continue  in  their  present  mood,  the  more 
the  agreement  between  them  is  strengthened  and  extended,  the 
better  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  forget 
two  facts.  The  more  noisy  demonstrations  of  goodwill  which 
are  so  conspicuously  paraded  in  our  newspapers  are  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  East,  and  the  temper  of  the  Centre 
and  the  West  of  the  United  States  is  by  no  means  so  emphatic¬ 
ally  pro-British  as  we  are  left  to  assume.  There  is  sufficient 
latent  ill-feeling  smouldering  to  burst  forth  into  flame  whenever 
some  ambitious  leader,  less  scrupulous  than  Mr.  Roosevelt,  may 
think  the  occasion  propitious  for  launching  another  thunderbolt 
of  the  Cleveland-Venezuelan  temper.  It  has  already  been 
shown  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  may  be  forced,  like  Liberty, 
into  the  service  of  aggression,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  forget 
that  our  colonial  empire  in  America  must  disappear  if  the 
ideals  of  the  ‘  true  American  ’  are  to  be  fulfilled.  Again,  we 
foresee  that  grave  dangers  may  arise  if  the  spirit  of  Canadian 
patriotism  be  overstrained  by  concessions  on  our  part  to  American 
exigencies.  The  result  of  the  Alaska  boundary  decision — rather, 
perhaps,  the  reading  given  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  the  phrase  ‘  three 
‘  impartial  jurists  of  repute  ’ — has  been  to  stereotype  for  some 
time  to  come  the  anti-American  sentiment  so  unhappily  prevalent 
in  the  Dominion.  Indeed,  that  particular  incident  was  by  no 
means  encouraging  to  those  who  have  learned  that  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  conceives  arbitration  to  be  an  excellent  thing  for  minor 
States  in  territorial  matters,  but  not  for  his  own  country  when 
similar  questions  are  in  dispute.  Without  repeating  it  in  so 
many  words,  he  seems  to  endorse  his  predecessor’s  flamboyant 
declarations  at  Ocean  Grove  in  April  1899,  that  ‘  where  the  Ameri- 
‘  can  flag  has  once  been  planted,  there  it  shall  remain.’  The 
Marquis  de  Barral-Montferrat,  whom  we  have  sometimes  found 
too  harsh  a  critic,  is  surely  justified  in  invoking  here  the  ‘  mournful 
‘shades  of  Washington  and  Monroe,’  who  was,  according  to 
Mr.  Calhoun,  ‘  the  most  cautious  of  men.’ 

In  his  Message  to  Congress  delivered  last  month,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
emphasises  and  reinforces  the  position  he  has  always  taken  up. 
It  is  in  great  measure  a  reiteration  of  his  warnings  about  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  peace  by  preparing  for  war,  a  truism 
no  doubt  in  one  sense,  but  so  was  the  motto  of  the  young  Napoleon 
that  ‘  the  face  of  Liberty  must  sometimes  be  veiled.’  In  the 
same  message  allusion  is  made  to  one  great  question,  on  which 
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we  have  not  dwelt,  but  which  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
future  of  the  United  States  as  an  Imperial  Power,  that  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  pursue  to  its  sources  the  story 
of  the  Inter-Oceanic  Canal  and  its  various  vicissitudes.  It  was 
a  dream  of  Goethe’s  •  and  is  yet  far  from  being  translated  into 
fact,  but  it  is  at  last  on  the  way  there,  though  the  loss  of 
life  and  money  which  has  been  involved  both  by  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  the  French  Company  and  more  lately  by  thase  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s  Government  would  startle  the  world  could  the 
full  statistics  be  set  before  it  in  all  their  appalling  volume. 
One  or  two  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  Messages  are  devoted  to  explaining 
and  defending  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  Goverixment 
or  their  agents  in  that  region.  International  purists  and  also 
many  Americans,  non-partisans  of  the  ‘  forward  ’  pohcy,  felt 
that  the  affair  needed  explanation.  When  the  Columbian 
authorities  refused  to  ratify  the  arrangement  made  with  the 
United  States  and  a  revolution  immediately  broke  out  and 
Panama  w&s  proclaimed  a  separate  Republic,  American  war¬ 
ships  were  at  once  upon  the  scene  and  refused  to  allow  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Columbia  to  recover  the  seceding  province. 
The  new  State  thus  set  up  at  once  acquiesced  in  the  making  of 
the  Canal.  It  is  not  our  business  to  inquire  how  an  outbreak 
so  singularly  convenient  for  the  United  States  was  brought 
about,  but  the  language  of  the  President  would  have  given  some 
cause  for  jesting  comment  had  it  been  employed  by  a  European 
potentate  on  a  similar  occasion.  He  claims  to  have  acted  on 
behalf  of  the  interests  of  mankind,  and  states  that  the  position 
of  the  United  States  as  ‘  the  mandatory  of  civilisation  has  been 
‘  by  no  means  misconceived  ’  f  because  other  Powers  followed 
immediately  in  the  recognition  of  the  new  Republic.  This 
may  well  have  been  done  without  involving  any  approval  by 
‘  civilisation  ’  of  the  methods  pursued.  We  are  not  charging  the 
United  States  with  being  any  less  virtuous  than  other  Powers,  but 
they  claim  to  be  judged  by  too  high  a  standard.  The  general  doc¬ 
trine  of  human  evidence,  ‘  ille  fecit  cui  prodest,’  cannot  be  ignored 
in  pohtical  inquiries  any  more  than  in  judicial,  and  the  historian 
cannot  form  his  judgements  upon  Utopian  sentiments  which 
conflict  with  the  obvious  explanation  of  self-interest.  The  South 
American  Republics  for  their  part,  with  persistent  ingratitude, 
refuse  to  recognise  disinterested  altruism  as  the  foundation  of 
United  States  pohcy  any  more  than  of  England’s  or  Germany’s. 

*  Gesprache  mit  Goethe,  hi.  83,  84.  Brockhaus,  Leipsic,  1876. 
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But  with  the  future  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  closely  bound  up 
that  of  the  Caribbean*  Sea,  and  also  of  our  own  West  Indian 
possessions.  It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  rumours 
set  afloat  not  long  ago  as  to  the  intention  of  Great  Britain  to 
abandon  those  islands  to  the  United  States  for  some  equivalent 
not  defined.  It  was  of  course  without  foundation,  and  indi¬ 
cated  a  state  of  mind  in  some  quarters  rather  than  a  project  of 
policy.  But  we  may  yet  have  trouble  before  us  in  Jamaica 
arising  out  of  the  hold  now  being  acquired  over  that  island  by  a 
gigantic  American  trust,  ‘  The  United  Fruit  Company.’  Mr. 
Bullen’s  charges  *  are  not  yet,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
fully  substantiated  by  available  evidence,  and  therefore  we  do 
not  pretend  to  accept  them,  though  we  have  an  unconquerable 
suspicion  of  the  devious  and  sinister  ways  of  these  monster 
combinations  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  is  so  courageously 
attacking.  But  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  never 
hesitated  to  profit  by  the  enterprise  of  its  traders  in  acquiring 
new  territories  any  more  than  we  have  spurned  that  of  our 
chartered  companies,  and  it  possesses  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
a  sentimental  weapon  to  which  we  have  no  equivalent  in  our 
political  armoury.  Nothing  would  be  ea.sier  than  to  cite  it 
and  the  safety  of  the  Canal  as  a  reason  for  eliminating  British 
power  from  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

To-day  the  material  interest  of  those  islands  is  clearly  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  bound  up  with  the  trade  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  mainly  centred  in  fruit-growing,  and  is  not  to  be 
diverted  to  ourselves  for  reasons  geographical.  The  latest 
statistics  available  are  instructive  : 

1903;  Bermuda, 


Exports  to 

United  Kingdom 
£ 

3,806 

United  States 
£ 

112,249 

Imports  from 

.  .  .  172,347 

289,239 

Exports  to 

1904.  Trinidad. 

.  .  603,981 

924,282 

Imports  from  . 

.  .  .  944,804 

675,769 

Imports  from  . 

1904.  Barbados. 

.  .  .  362,250 

291,459 

Exports  to 

26,672 

254,669 

In  1863  they  stood  at  .  .  629,256 

69,205 

Imports  from  . 

1904.  Jamaica. 

.  .  .  948,315 

856,973 

Exports  to 

.  .  .  2«2,412 

908,028 

*  Back^to  Sunny  Seas,  p.  47. 
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These  statistics  are  clear  evidence  that  while  in  some  cases 
the  imports  of  these  colonies  remain  higher  from  the  sovereign 
State  than  from  the  United  States,  yet  the  exports  to  the  latter 
vastly  exceed  their  trade  with  ourselves.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
argue  from  this  that  these  islands  are  likely  in  the  near  future 
to  share  the  fate  of  Hawaii  or  Porto  Rico,  but  no  impartial 
observer  with  a  grasp  of  historic  sequence  can  fail  to  apprehend 
that,  granting  any  condition  of  adairs  straining  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  England,  we  might  find  ourselves 
face  to  face  with  some  movement  engineered  by  American 
enterprise  which  might  involve  a  very  complicated  diplomatic 
situation. 

In  the  future  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Inter-Oceanic  Canal 
is  involved  also  the  question  of  the  mastery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
a  subject  dealt  with  fully  in  this  Review  in  October  1902.*  At 
present  there  is  no  probability  of  Britain  and  her  colonies 
taking  a  second  place  in  those  waters,  and,  at  all  events,  until 
the  Isthmian  Canal  is  finished,  we  are  not  likely  to  find  Manila 
substituted  for  Hong  Kong  as  a  more  convenient  centre  for 
trans-Pacific  trade.  The  treaty  with  Japan  secures  for  ten 
years  the  integrity  of  China.  Predictions  on  such  matters 
are  mere  speculation,  but  there  is  sufficient  food  for  thought  in 
the  immediate  possibilities  involved  by  the  new  departures  in 
American  policy,  though,  as  we  have  tried  to  indicate,  they  are 
in  great  measure  merely  the  natural  developement  of  the  past 
history  and  aspirations  of  the  United  States. 

♦  Vol.  196,  p;  210. 
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Art.  XL— the  FALL  OF  MR.  BALFOUR’S  GOVERNMENT 

TV/fR.  BALFOUR’S  resignation  on  December  4  marks  an 
important  turning-point  in  our  political  history.  It  is 
something  more  than  the  fall  of  a  Minister  brought  about  by 
the  veering  of  popular  favour — by  the  so-called  ‘  swing  of  the 
‘  pendulum.’  It  is  the  latest  and  most  significant  sign,  of  all 
the  many  indications  furnished  in  the  course  of  the  past  two 
years,  that  political  forces  are  ranging  themselves  on  a  new 
battlefield,  and  that  a  political  question  other  than  that  which 
has  been  the  test  of  parties  since  1885  now  ‘  holds  the  field.’ 

Mr.  Balfour’s  resignation,  and  the  patent  disintegration  of 
his  party,  have  forced  men  at  last  to  recognise  the  facts.  The 
late  Prime  Minister,  since  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1903,  has 
been  struggling  hard  to  keep  up  appearances  inconsistent  with 
the  actual  facts,  and  he  has  failed.  The  triumphant  march  of 
the  Unionist  party  was  not,  if  he  could  help  it,  to  be  deflected 
by  the  fiscal  fancies  of  theorists  and  doctrinaires.  He  was  him¬ 
self  quite  ready  to  decry  Cobden,  to  s)mipathise  with  and  to 
encourage  Mr.  Chamberlain,  to  make  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  declare  for  a  fiscal  revolution ; 
but  all  these  things  were,  in  his  opinion,  beside  the  purpose  of 
the  time.  What  he  was  interested  in  was  the  union  of  the 
Unionist  party,  and  its  continuance  in  power.  Some  future  day, 
perhaps,  these  troublesome  tariff  questions  might  really  become 
of  practical  importance ;  but  who  was  he  that  he  should  read 
the  future  1  For  the  House  of  Commons  to  discuss  those 
problems  of  Protection  and  Free  Trade  with  which  every  plat¬ 
form  in  the  country  was  ringing,  with  which  his  own  Ministers 
(if  they  were  favourable  to  Mr.  Chamberlain)  were  permitted 
to  concern  themselves  outside  the  doors  of  Parliament,  upon 
which  election  after  election  was  seen  to  turn,  would  be  to 
make  itself  into  a  mere  debating  society,  in  which  the  time  of 
the  country  would  be  wasted  by  Free  Trade  representatives  of 
the  people  delivering  what  he  imagined  they  conceived  to  be 
speeches  on  political  economy !  Himself  he  took  but  Uttle 
interest  in  these  things.  He  was  a  Free  Trader,  he  said,  but 
he  could  not  stand  Mr.  Cobden,  and  his  heart  went  out  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  noble  ‘  crusade.’  He  was  willing  that  his 
Government  should  call  itself  a  Free  Trade  one,  but  he  would 
not  for  a  moment  oppose  the  projects  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  though 
he  doubted  whether  the  country  was  yet  ripe  for  them. 

This  was,  of  course,  to  adopt  a  line  admirably  calculated  to 
serve  the  ends  of  the  Protectionist  leader.  And  Mr.  Chamber- 
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lain  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself  of  his  opportunities.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  himself  has  the  great  merit  of  being  seldom  obscme. 
About  the  main  outlines  of  his  policy  he  has  never  varied  since 
he  opened  his  crusade  in  October  1903.  Colonial  preference 
founded  on  import  duties  on  corn  and  other  foodstuffs  coming 
to  us  from  foreign  countries,  and  an  import  duty  on  manufac¬ 
tured  goods,  have  been  throughout  his  specific  remedies  for  a 
national  distress  caused,  in  his  opinion,  by  the  largeness  of 
British  importations  from  across  the  seas.  As  the  crusade  pro¬ 
ceeded  his  arguments  became  identical  with  those  of  the  Pro¬ 
tectionists  of  sixty  years  ago.  The  Protectionist  systems  of 
the  United  States  and  Germany  were  praised.  Whenever  those 
countries  had  prospered  it  was  due  to  Protection  ;  whenever  our 
own  had  suffered  it  was  due  to  Free  Trade.  In  a  memorable 
sentence  at  Welbeck  he  declared  that  ‘  Free  Trade  has  been 
*  disastrous  to  British  labour.’  Still,  he  had  no  objection  to 
Mr.  Balfour  calling  himself  a  Free  Trader  if  he  chose.  For  that 
matter,  rightly  understood,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  also  a  Free 
Trader !  What  he  cared  about  was  his  policy,  not  the  name 
which  was  given  it.  As  Mr.  Balfour  had  frequently  confessed 
sjTnpathy  with  him  in  his  efforts  to  press  it  forward,  he  was 
content. 

Time  went  on.  Mr.  Chamberlain  proved  himself  singularly 
successful  in  spreading  throughout  the  country  from  Birmingham 
a  great  political  organisation.  He  captured,  by  skilful  manage¬ 
ment,  the  Liberal  Unionist  Association,  and  straightway  con¬ 
verted  it  into  an  organisation  for  the  promotion  of  his  fiscal 
schemes,  whilst  it  still  retained  its  old  name.  He  succeeded  in 
winning  great  influence  with  local  Conservative  caucuses,  and  he 
acquired  the  support  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  metropolitan 
and  provincial  Press.  To  people  who  were  not  blind  it  was 
clear  enough  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  organisation  would 
very  soon  be  in  a  position  to  dispute  the  political  supremacy 
within  the  Unionist  party  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  the  orthodox 
councils  and  caucuses  of  the  Conservatives  themselves.  Few 
people  probably  remember  the  capture  of  the  Coaservative 
organisation  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  in  1883,  against  all 
the  weight  and  influence  of  Lord  Salisbury — a  success  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Randolph  which  gave  him  for  a  time  extraordinary 
ascendency  in  the  innermost  councils  of  the  Conservative  party.* 
Lord  Randolph  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  have  excelled  all  other 
English  statesmen  in  the  arts  of  so  fashioning  and  managing 


*  The  story  is  now  told  in  the  recently  published  ‘  Life  of  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill,’  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill. 
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political  organisations  as  to  make  them  8ubser\Ient  to  a  con¬ 
trolling  will.  It  is  only  in  very  recent  times,  and  with  the 
spread  of  democratic  methods,  that  English  statesmen  have 
much  concerned  themselves  with  matters  which  were  left  in 
earlier  days  to  very  subordinate  members  and  agents  of  their 
respective  parties.  The  elaboration  of  the  caucus  system  is 
still  somewhat  of  a  novelty  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
general  public  have  scarcely  yet  become  familiarised  with  the 
place  now  occupied  in  English  politics  by  ‘  the  machine.’ 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  organisation  had  its  eye  on  the  elections. 

•I  At  every  contested  election  till  very  lately  the  Conservative 

j  candidate  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  ‘  fiscal  policy  of 

I  ‘  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.’  There  were  here  and 

there  Conservative  members  who  protested  against  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  schemes ;  but  they  had  no  support  from  Mr.  Balfour. 

With  his  full  cognisance  these  gentlemen  were  opposed  by  Mr.  t 

Chamberlain’s  friends ;  the  recognition  of  the  party  of  which 
Mr.  Balfour  is  the  head  was  withdrawn  from  them  ;  and  too 
many  have  in  consequence  felt  compelled  to  announce  their 
early  withdrawal  from  political  life.  Men  who  had  been  life¬ 
long  Conservatives  could  not,  however  strongly  convinced  of  the 
danger  of  Free  Trade,  in  many  instances  bring  themselves  to 
accept  Liberal  support.  That  would  not  be  consistent  with 
their  idea  of  party  loyalty.  Yet  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  quondam  i 

Radical  of  Radicals,  was  now  the  supreme  authority  in  a  party  : 

to  wliich  every  degree  of  Liberalism  was  odious,  and  from  ! 

which  every  Conservative  who  had  leanings  towards  Free  Trade  f 

was  to  be  excluded  !  The  Tariff  Reform  method  of  engineering  j 

Free  Trade  out  of  the  Unionist  party  was  delightfully  simple, 
so  long  as  it  could  be  played  under  the  iSgis  of  Mr.  Balfour. 

A  local  caucus,  or  very  often  only  a  small  portion  of  a  local 

caucus,  was  persuaded  to  invite  some  gentleman  recommended 

by  the  Tariff  Reform  League  to  visit  a  constituency  represented 

by  a  Unionist  Free  Trader.  Put  before  the  constituency,  often 

without  any  real  local  responsibility  for  his  selection,  the  candi-  I 

date  produces  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  a  testimonial  of  his  loyalty  j 

to  Mr.  Balfour !  Then  he  becomes  the  accepted  candidate  of  I 

‘  the  party.’  At  all  this  Mr.  Balfour  has  placidly  looked  on  ! 

But  as  time  passes  a  portentous  discovery  is]*made,  which 
forces  itself  even  upon  the  notice  of  the  many  politicians  who, 
however  indifferent  to  the  struggle  on  the  merits  between  Free 
Trade  and  Protection,  are,  with  Mr.#  Balfour,  profoundly  de¬ 
sirous  that  the  Coaservative  party  should  remain  in  power. 

Beyond  all  doubt,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  increasing  his 
hold  upon  the  Conservative  party,  that  party  has  been  losing 
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its  hold  upon  the  country.  Tlic  Tariff  Reform  League,  backed 
with  immense  resources,  with  its  system  of  committees  and 
agents  in  every  district,  with  the  newspapers  for  the  most  part 
writing  strongly  in  its  interest,  is  nevertheless  seen  to  be  to  the  last 
degree  unpopular  in  the  constituencies.  Outside  the  Birmingham 
area,where  ‘  Tariff  Reform  ’  simply  means  the  pohtical  leadership 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Conservative  candidates  on  the  platform 
can  hardly  be  induced  to  support  the  great  objects  of  ‘  the 
‘crusade.’  They  declare  helplessly  that  they  are  in  favour  of 
the  poUcy  of  both  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  supporters, 
therefore,  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  imperial  projects,  without 
pledging  themselves  to  vote  for  the  Protectionist  doctrines,  and 
to  concur  in  the  necessary  steps  upon  which  these  projects  are 
frankly  founded,  but  which  have  not  so  far  received  the  direct 
approval  of  Mr.  Balfour.  British  electors  are,  however — though 
this  is  constantly  forgotten  by  too  ingenious  pohticians — for  the 
most  part  sensible  and  practical  men.  And  they  know  per¬ 
fectly  well  that  to  elect  a  Conservative  who  refuses  expressly 
to  disapprove  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  pohcy  is  to  send  to  Parha- 
ment  a  representative  who  will,  as  soon  as  he  can  safely  do  so, 
give  Mr.  Chamberlain  his  support.  Accordingly,  throughout  a  long 
series  of  bye-elections  constituency  after  constituency  has  broken 
away  from  its  party  allegiance  in  order  to  return  a  Free  Trade 
candidate  ;  and  even  in  the  rare  case  of  the  return  of  a  supporter 
of  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  the  figures  of  the  poll  have 
afEorded  an  ominous  warning  that  the  party  candidate  has  lost, 
to  a  very  considerable  degree,  his  popularity  with  the  electors. 

What  was  an  unfortunate  Prime  Minister  to  do  ?  It  was 
evidently  little  use  expressing  in  speeches  and  letters  in  1905 
those  strong  sympathies  for  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy  which  had 
been  so  freely  lavished  in  1903  and  1904.  Moreover,  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  its  monthly  and  quarterly  returns  was  simply 
annihilating  and  even  making  ridiculous  the  lugubrious  pro¬ 
phecies  of  his  late  colleague  that  British  exports  were  decaying, 
and  that,  like  the  tower  of  St.  Mark’s,  our  trade  was  tottering 
to  its  fall.  Mr.  Balfour  could  not  with  a  solemn  countenance 
urge  that,  as  regards  trade,  the  nation  was  in  extremis.  It  had 
become  advisable  for  the  late  Prime  Minister  rather  to  lean  on 
the  differences  than  on  the  coincidences  between  the  policies 
of  himself  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  But  the  worst  of  it  was  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  had  originally  boasted  that  the  new  policy 
was  specially  his  own,  was  now  claiming,  and  with  no  little 
evidence  to  support  his  claim,  that  his  policy  was  also  the 
Prime  Minister’s,  and,  indeed,  was  the  recognised  policy  of  the 
Unionist  party,  which  it  was  political  heresy  to  oppose. 
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When  the  late  Lord  Tennyson  was  asked  to  say  what  was 
his  religion,  he  used  to  answer  ‘  Read  “  In  Memoriam  ”  ;  I  have 
‘  written  it  there  ’ — a  sufficient  answer,  doubtless,  for  all  but 
the  very  dull !  When  Mr.  Balfour  is  interrogated  as  to  his 
fiscal  faith,  we  are  told  to  read  his  ‘  Economic  Notes,’  his 
‘  Sheffield  Speech,’  his  ‘  Edinburgh  Speech,’  the  *  Half-Sheet  of 
‘  Note-Paper,’  the  ‘  Newcastle  Speech.’  ‘  It  is  written  there.’ 
He  does  not  want  comment ;  he  refers  us  direct  to  the  approved 
text  of  the  classics  themselves.  But  here  is  no  question  as  to 
the  private  fiscal  faith  of  Mr.  Balfour.  What  has  been  the 
practical  action  of  the  Prime  Minister,  the  leader  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  party,  with  reference  to  the  policy  which  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  had  started,  and  which  had  been  for  many  months 
past  dividing  the  country  into  two  political  camps  ?  In  his 
own  presence  Mr.  Balfour  allows  Mr.  Chamberlain,  unchecked, 
to  claim  him  as  a  supporter.  In  the  country  Lord  Hugh  Cecil 
describes  Mr.  Balfour  as  the  earnest  and  fundamental  opponent 
of  the  policy  of  the  Tariff  Reform  leader ;  and  Mr.  Balfour 
makes  no  public  sign  of  dissent.  It  is  with  Mr.  Balfour’s  own 
consent  that  he  is  interpreted  as  substantially  in  agreement  with, 
and  opposed  to,  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy  ! 

No  one  can  justly  blame  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  pressing  forward 
his  own  policy,  and  for  running  candidates  in  its  support.  But 
for  the  last  year  he  has  been  doing  much  more  than  this,  for  he 
has  been  putting  forward  Tariff  Reform  candidates  as  the 
authorised  exponents  of  the  policy  of  the  party,  of  which  not 
he,  but  Mr.  Balfour,  is  the  head.  Thus,  in  writing  (March  22, 
1905)  to  support  Mr.  Berm  as  Tariff  Reform  candidate  at  Green¬ 
wich  in  opposition  to  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  he  declared  that  ‘the 
‘  National  Union  of  Consej^^ative  Associations,  the  only  organisa- 
‘  tion  authorised  to  speak  for  Conservative  opinion  as  a  whole,’ 
was  in  favour  of  his — Mr.  Chamberlain’s — policy.  It  is  there¬ 
fore,  he  urges,  incumbent  on  Lord  Hugh  to  justify  his  dissent 
from  what  loyal  Conservatives  ought  to  accept  as  the  creed  of 
the  party.  His  action  has  been  the  same  with  regard  to  Liberal 
Unionists.  Loyal  Liberal  Unionism,  in  his  view,  involves  accept¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Protectionist  policy  ! 

Last  autimm  it  became  clear  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his 
followers  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  take  more  decided 
measures  to  force  the  hand  of  the  Prime  Minister ;  and  when 


Lord  Londonderry  actually  ventured,  whilst  still  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  to  show  some  Free  Trade  leanings,  and  even  to 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  Tariff  Reform  policy,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
could  stand  it  no  longer.  At  a  meeting  at  Birmingham  on 
November  3,  he,  as  a  loyal  supporter  of  Mr.  Balfour,  took  Lord 
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Londonderry  sharply  to  task  for  his  want  of  loyalty  to  his 
cliief  on  the  fiscal  question.  Lord  Londonderry,  if  he  was  a 
consistent  statesman,  should  resign.  ‘Had  not  Mr.  Balfour 
‘  declared,’  said  Mr.  Chamberlain,  ‘  that  fiscal  reform  stands  in 
‘  the  forefront  of  Conservative  policy  ?  ’  And  here  was  one 
of  Mr.  Balfour’s  Ministry,  not,  it  was  true,  a  Minister  of  any 
importance,  venturing  to  sympathise  with  Free-fooders !  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  so  much  upset  by  all  this  that,  in  spite  of  his 
loyalty,  he  very  nearly  lost  patience  with  Mr.  Balfour,  whose 
recent  leadership  of  the  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  he 
referred  to  as  follows :  ‘  The  proceedings  in  the  last  session  of 
‘  Parliament  were  more  humiliating  to  ourselves  and  to  a  great 
‘  party  than  he  could  recollect  in  his  political  experience.  .  .  . 
‘  I  do  not  like  running  away  from  my  political — from  our  political 
— adversaries.’ 

Mr.  Chamberlain  was  evidently  becoming  dangerous !  Mr. 
Balfour  did  not  defend  Lord  Londonderry  beyond  saying  on  a 
public  occasion  that  that  statesman  was  one  of  his  oldest  friends  ; 
but  as  to  suggesting  that  he  had  been  unwarrantably  attacked 
by  the  Tariff  Reform  leader  he  uttered  not  a  word.  To  defend 
Lord  Londonderry  would  have  been  to  offend  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
and  to  do  this  would  be  to  lose  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  break  up  the  Ministry.  The  Ministry,  it  was  very  clear, 
w'as  not  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  and  might  topple  over  at  any 
moment.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  felt  his  ground.  He  had  gone 
far  without  public  remonstrance.  Was  there  any  point  at  which 
Mr.  Balfour  would  withstand  him  ?  If  not,  how  could  the 
public  look  on  the  Prime  Minister  as  anything  but  an  ally, 
or,  indeed,  a  follower,  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  fiscal  policy  ? 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  with  renewed  confidence,  determined  to  press 
forward.  The  action  of  the  delegates  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Conservative  Associations  at  Newcastle  on  November  15,  and 
that  of  the  conference  a  few  days  afterwards  of  Liberal  Unionists 
at  Bristol,  were  merely  the  crowning  victories  in  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  march  to  the  complete  capture  of  the  two  organisations. 
In  each  case  the  resolutions  of  approval  of  the  Chamberlain 
policy  were  based  largely  on  the  statement  that  Mr.  Balfour 
was  in  substance  giving  it  hearty  support — a  statement,  as  we 
have  seen,  repeatedly  made,  and  never  yet  publicly  disavowed 
by  Mr.  Balfour  himself. 

The  two  meetings  at  Newcastle  and  Bristol  were  important 
from  the  consequences  which  almost  immediately  ensued,  and 
not  from  anything  in  the  slightest  degree  novel  or  remarkable 
in  the  speeches  of  either  Mr.  Balfour  or  Mr.  Chamberlain.  At 
Newcastle  Mr.  Balfour  appealed,  as  he  had  often  done  before. 
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for  unity  in  the  party.  As  regards  ‘  what  is  properly  and 
‘  technically  known  as  Protection,  he  was  not  on  the  Protec- 
‘  tionist  side.’  He  had,  on  the  other  hand,  never  approved  of 
the  doctrine  of  laisser-faire.  He  saw  the  danger  that  threatened 
our  trade,  and  the  fiscal  policy  that  he  advocated  was  one  upon 
which  all  Unionists  might  unite.  The  whole  party  might,  he 
thought,  ‘  enthusiastically  co-operate  in  carrying  out  what  had 
‘been  rather  unfortunately  called  retaliation.’  This  was  his 
proposal,  accompanied,  it  is  true,  with  some  startling  observa¬ 
tions  as  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  huge  capital  industries 
from  foreign  competition,  and  of  the  advantage  of  having  a 
Unionist  Government  ‘  with  its  hands  free  ’  to  give  them  the 
requisite  protection.  What  the  Prime  Minister  thought  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy,  which  had  just  been  enthusiastically 
approved  by  the  Conservative  Associations,  and  for  which  they 
boldly  claimed  his  support,  he  did  not  say ;  nor  whether  his 
policy  of  retaliation  was  to  be  a  step  towards,  or  a  barrier  against, 
the  more  elaborate  proposals  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Without  any 
explanation  he  invited  the  Unionist  party  to  rally  in  the  cause 
of  ‘  retaliation.’ 

The  appeal  to  the  party  fell  flat,  as  well  it  might !  No  one 
was  pleased.  To  Free  Traders  retaliation  seems  no  policy  at 
all.  Absolute  ‘  freedom  of  negotiation '  is  enjoyed  by  the 
British  Government  at  the  present  time,  subject  only  to  the 
will  of  Parliament.  On  the  other  hand.  Protectionists  had 
hoped  at  least  for  some  words  of  encouragement  to  the  great 
cause  with  which,  as  Mr.  Balfour  was  pointedly  reminded,  he 
had  shown  in  the  last  two  years  so  much  sympathy.  Free 
Traders  and  Protectionists  were  equally  disappointed  by  a 
speech  which  was  intended  to  rally  the  whole  party  in  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

Just  a  week  later  the  Tariff  Reform  leader  spoke  at  Bristol 
at  a  meeting  at  which  several  members  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  Ministry 
were  present.  He  said  nothing  in  substance  really  new ;  but 
the  fact  that  he  professed  to  be  speaking  ‘  on  the  very  brink  of 
‘  a  General  Election,’  and  that  he  was  following  at  so  short  an 
interval  the  Prime  Minister’s  appeal  to  his  party  to  unite  on  a 
policy  of  retaliation,  gave  additional  importance  to  his  words. 
He  spoke  with  no  uncertain  voice.  The  manifestoes  of  the  great 
gatherings  at  Newcastle  and  Bristol  showed  that 

‘the  Unionist  party  are  substantially  agreed  upon  the  two  main 
objects  of  the  future  constructive  policy.  We  are  agreed  upon 
retaliation ;  we  are  agreed  upon  preference.  You  cannot  have 
retaliation  without  a  general  tariff.  You  cannot  have  preference 
.  .  .  unless  you  give  to  colonies,  in  return  for  a  preference  on  your 
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manufactures,  a  preference  on  their  chief  product,  even  though 
that  product  may  be  described  as  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of 
this  country.  It  is  useless  to  hide  yourselves  in  the  sand.’ 

And  he  proceeded,  in  familiar  fashion,  to  dilate  upon  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  corn  tax,  the  mischief  caused  by  free  imports,  and 
his  confidence  in  the  Imperial  Instincts  of  the  British  working 
man.  It  was  nonsense,  he  declared,  to  talk  about  divisions  in 
the  Unionist  party.  The  party  was  substantially  and  enthusi¬ 
astically  united  in  the  policy  of  Tariff  Reform  which  he  had 
laid  before  the  country. 

As  an  answer  to  Mr.  Balfour’s  appeal  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
speech  was  sufficiently  remarkable.  It  had  about  it  a  ring  of 
conviction.  A  great  policy  is  before  the  nation  to  accept  or  to 
reject.  The  authorised  councils  of  the  Unionist  party  have 
almost  unanimously  approved  it.  The  question  cannot  be 
trifled  with  any  longer.  There  is  no  reality  in  the  suggestion  of 
‘  retaliation  ’  apart  from  Preference  and  Protection.  This  was 
the  burden  of  the  speech.  He,  claiming  the  full  authority  of 
the  Conservative  party  on  the  brink  of  a  General  Election, 
invites  the  electorate  to  decide  broadly  for  or  against  the 
great  policy  of  Tariff  Reform.  There  is  no  other  way  of 
treating  the  fiscal  issue.  ‘  It  is  useless  to  hide  yourselves  in  the 
sand.’ 

This  speech  was  published  in  the  newspapers  of  November  22, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  ‘  Times  ’  and  the  ‘  Daily  Telegraph  ’ 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  for  Mr.  Balfour’s  resigna¬ 
tion  had  arrived ;  and  though  the  usual  official  disclaimers  were 
made  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  Ministerial  crisis,  subsequent 
events  have  proved  that  since  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Bristol  speech 
the  Government  were  only  continuing  to  hold  office  till  the 
most  convenient  moment  for  their  resignation  should  come.  On 
December  4  Mr.  Balfour  resigned,  and  next  day  the  King  ap¬ 
pointed  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  Prime  Minister  and 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speech  had 
turned  out  Mr.  Balfour,  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
reigned  in  his  stead. 

On  December  8  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  at  Oxford,  and,  as  had 
been  generally  anticipated,  he  was  found  to  be  overflowing  in 
his  affiniration  of  the  great  qualities  and  the  brilliant  services 
of  the  late  Prime  Minister.  The  Liberals  were  ‘  Little  Englanders  ’ 
absolutely  wanting  in  the  patriotic  instinct.  In  his  fiscal 
utterances  there  seemed  once  again  to  be  some  uncertainty 
whether,  as  a  consequence  of  his  policy,  the  nation  was  vastly 
to  increase  its  conamercial  and  industrial  prosperity,  or  whether, 
as  ‘  patriotic  Britons,’  we  were  to  plume  ourselves  on  the  sacri- 
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fice  of  mere  material  advantages  for  the  greater  needs  of  the 
Empire.  We  should  learn  patriotism,  he  told  Oxonians,  from 
our  Colonies,  and  he  quoted  a  Canadian  poet  by  whom  ‘  the 
‘  true  idea  ’  had  been  happily  expressed  : 

'  Strong  are  we  !  Make  us  stronger  yetj 
Great  1  Make  us  greater  far; 

Our  feet  Antarctic  Ocean’s  feet| 

Our  crown  the  Polar  star.’ 

Of  poetry  and  of  patriotism  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  doubtless 
an  equally  competent  judge.  But  surely  the  suggestion  of 
this  sublime  passage  is  a  considerably  extended  ‘Monroe 
‘Doctrine’  for  Canada,  on  which  her  southern  neighbour,  and 
indeed  the  world  in  general,  would  do  well  to  keep  an  eye  ! 

On  the  day  following  (December  9)  the  ex-Prime  Minister 
made  his  first  public  deliverance  after  his  resignation.  His 
attitude  had  hitherto  been  to  disregard  the  external  symptoms 
of  general  popular  dissatisfaction  with  his  administration, 
and  to  assert  that  he  had  the  support  of  the  country,  so  long 
as  within  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons  he  could  count 
upon  a  majority.  That  that  majority  had  been  returned  years 
ago  in  utterly  different  circumstances  to  support  a  different 
Prime  Minister,  united  for  the  most  part  with  other  colleagues, 
seemed  to  him  of  no  importance.  So  long  as  Mr.  Balfour  had 
a  majority  in  the  Lobby,  he  was  the  chosen  of  the  nation  ;  and 
his  Whips  were  still  able  to  assure  him  that  his  majority  there 
mustered  nearly  seventy  votes.  This  attitude  of  Mr.  Balfour 
seems  hardly  consistent  with  modem  constitutional  practice. 
Ministers  having  usually  felt  that  a  House  of  Commons 
which  has  ceased  to  be  representative  of  the  will  of  the  nation 
has  lost  its  authority,  and  that  in  such  circumstances  the 
sooner  a  new  Parliament  be  elected  in  which  the  House  of 
Commons  will  truly  represent,  and  be  known  to  represent, 
the  people,  the  better  for  the  national  welfare. 

Why,  then,  did  Mr.  Balfour  resign  ?  The  reason  he  gives 
to  his  constituents  is  that  there  was  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  and 
unanimity  in  his  party  which  would  make  it  impossible  for  him 
to  carry  through  the  present  Parliament  a  Redistribution  of 
Seats  Bill !  This,  then,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  crisis.  He 
had,  he  said,  been  quite  satisfied  with  the  rally  to  him  in  response 
to  his  appeal  for  unity  at  Newcastle.  He  had  apparently  not 
heard  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speech  at  Newcastle.  At  least 
he  made  no  reference  to  it,  nor  to  the  effusive  loyalty  displayed 
the  preceding  day  at  Oxford.  About  the  Fiscal  question  he  said 
not  a  word.  He  would  lead  the  party  in  Opposition  in  its  great 
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object  of  averting  Home  Rule,  and  preventing  the  disintegration  li 
of  the  Empire.  f 

‘  It  is  useless,’  says  Mr.  Chamberlain,  ‘  to  hide  yourselves  in  j 

‘  the  sand.’  The  world  has  not  become  blind  because  you  have  : 

shut  your  eyes.  There  is  no  division  in  the  Unionist  party, 
says  Mr.  Balfour.  There  is  no  division,  says  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain,  except  in  the  sense  that  there  is  a  division  when  a  thousand  I 
men  think  in  one  way,  and  only  one  man  in  another.  It  is 
monstrous  therefore,  he  declares,  ‘  to  whittle  away  ’  a  great 
policy  of  Tarifi  Reform,  in  order  to  reconcile  a  scarcely 
perceptible  minority,  till  that  policy  has  lost  its  meaning. 

Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  now  that  they  are  in  Opposi¬ 
tion,  treat  themselves  as  allies  working  for  a  common  purpose. 

‘  What  is  that  purpose  ?  ’  is  the  question  that  electors  will  ask 
themselves  before  they  cast  their  votes  into  the  ballot-box. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  perfectly  explicit.  His  policy  is  fully  before 
the  country.  Is  it  Mr.  Balfour’s  real  intention  to  promote 
the  policy  of  his  ally,  or,  as  is  contended  by  many  of  Mr.  Balfour’s 
followers,  to  destroy  it  ?  Are  Unionist  Free  Trade  electors  to 
support  Mr.  Balfour  as  a  bulwark  of  the  Free  Trade  system  so 
vigorously  attacked  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  while  Tarifi  Reform  i 
Unionists  also  support  him  on  the  ground  that  he  is  willing  to 
take  the  first  steps  towards  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Protection  ? 

Let  us  leave  all  this  miserable  manoeuvring,  all  this  studied 
ambiguity,  to  inquire  how  opinions  and  parties  really  regard 
the  great  issues  before  the  electorate. 

In  1886  the  Liberal  party  took  ofl&ce  in  order  to  carry  a 
Home  Rule  Bill.  In  1892  it  again  took  office  for  a  similar 
purpose.  The  two  attempts  were  equally  disastrous  to  that 
party,  though  on  each  occasion  it  was  led  by  its  greatest  leader 
of  modern  times.  The  first  Bill  excluded  Irish  members  from  I 
Westminster,  the  last  Bill  endeavoured  to  retain  Irish  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  Imperial  ParUament.  It  is  difficult  to  say  wffich 
Bill  was  the  more  distasteful  to  ‘the  predominant  partner,’ 
and  to  that  minority  which  contains  almost  every  element  of 
prosperity  and  well-being  in  Ireland. 

The  acceptance  of  the  Home  Rule  policy  by  the  Liberal 
party  broke  it  in  pieces,  and  for  twenty  years  political  power 
has  belonged  to  its  opponents.  The  policy  which  brought  such 
disasters  to  its  supporters  when  Enghsh  and  Irish  Home  Rulers 
were  led  by  men  of  the  cahbre  of  Gladstone  and  Parnell  does 
not  look  very  formidable  to  clear-sighted  Unionists  of  to-day. 

The  last  two  Liberal  Governments  were  formed  to  carry  into  effect 
the  creation  of  separate  National  Legislatures,  with  Executive 
Governments  depending  upon  them  in  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland. 
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It  is  certain  that  the  new  Liberal  Government  will  propose 
no  such  legislation,  and  that  if  it  did  it  would  be  immediately 
turned  out  of  office.  So  far  have  Unionist  principles  prevailed  ; 
and  for  the  first  time  for  twenty  years  the  Liberal  party  has 
come  into  power  unpledged  to  Home  Rule. 

The  elimination  of  Home  Rule  from  practical  Ministerial  policy 
is,  of  course,  not  the  only  great  change  that  has  tended  to  obscure 
the  lines  that  have  recently  separated  political  parties.  Anyone 
who  has  had  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  Liberal  Unionist 
party  in  the  country  knows  that  for  years  past,  as  Home  Rule 
has  seemed  to  recede  further  and  further  from  the  view.  Liberal 
Unionism  has  lost  much  of  its  old  distinct  pohtical  character. 
On  the  one  hand,  many  Liberal  Unionists  became  indistinguish¬ 
able  from  Conservatives ;  on  the  other  hand,  very  many 
either  rejoined  Liberal  Associations  or  gave  them  tacit  support. 
The  tendency  of  British  politics,  on  the  whole  a  beneficial 
one,  that  draws  men  into  two  opposed  political  camps,  was  at 
work ;  and  though  separate  Unionist  organisations  were  still 
maintained,  they  ceased  very  largely  to  represent  different 
political  sympathies.  When  Mr.  Chamberlain  opened  his  fiscal 
campaign  there  was,  of  course,  nothing  in  Liberal  Unionism 
as  ffitherto  understood  that  would  inchne  it  to  take  a  more 
favourable  view  of  his  Protectionist  policy  than  was  taken 
by  Liberals  in  general.  Amongst  Conservatives  there  had 
always  been  a  minority  of  Protectionists,  held  in  check  indeed 
by  Conservative  statesmen,  but  nevertheless  not  an  altogether 
negligible  element  in  the  Party.  Mr.  Chaphn  represented 
many  a  Tory  squire  of  the  older  stamp.  And  the  Fair  Trade 
movement  of  twenty  years  ago  had  found  some  support  in 
certain  manufacturing  districts.  In  the  Liberal  and  Liberal 
Unionist  parties  Protection  was  equally  dead  ;  and  in  the  latter, 
when  it  allied  itself  with  Conservatism,  there  was  a  feeling 
that  it  woffid  probably  be  one  of  its  functions  to  stiffen  the 
Unionist  party  as  a  whole  against  a  recrudescence  of  the  Fair 
Trade  folly.  At  the  great  Liberal  Unionist  Conference  in  the 
Westminster  Town  Hall  in  December  1887  Lord  Hartington, 
the  leader  of  the  party,  used  words  which  it  is  worth  while 
to  recall  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  eighteen  years.  He  had 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  Liberal  Unionist  organisation 
in  the  constituencies  to  co-operate  with  Conservatives  against 
the  return  of  Home  Rule  candidates.  That  was  the  first  duty 
of  Liberal  Unionists ;  their  second  duty  was  to  urge  upon  the 
Conservative  party  the  necessity  of  avoiding  reactionary  policy 
and  of  pressing  forward  necessary  reforms. 

‘  I  have  seen,’  he  proceeded,  ‘  that  some  exultation  has  been 
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expressed  at  the  prospect  of  some  division  in  the  Unionist  ranks 
on  account  of  the  renewed  activity  of  the  disciples  of  Fair  Trade. 
I  admit  that  this  is  a  danger  to  which  we  ought  not  to  shut  our 
eyes.  I  do  not  see,  however,  that  this  Fair  Trade  agitation  has 
received  support  or  countenance  from  any  of  the  recognised  or 
responsible  leaders  of  the  Conservative  party.  We  heard  a  good 
deal  about  Fair  Trade  in  the  election  of  1880,  and  something  about  it 
in  the  election  of  1885,  and  no  doubt  as  long  as  the  depression  which 
exists  in  many  parts  of  the  coimtry  continues,  we  shall  from  time 
to  time  hear  of  suggestions  of  all  kinds,  however  impracticable, 
which  will  be  held  out  in  the  hope  of  reviving  commerce,  industry, 
and  prosperity  in  the  country.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible 
for  us  to  speak  in  too  strong  terms  in  deprecation  of  the  adoption  of 
a  feeling  such  as  this  by  the  Conservative  party.  I  fully  admit 
that  I  do  not  put  the  two  questions  of  Fair  Trade  or  Home  Rule  on 
an  equal  footing.  I  may  say  that  I  should  look  upon  the  adoption 
of  some  foolish  retrograde  measure  in  the  direction  of  Fair  Trade, 
which  step  could  probably  be  soon  retraced  again  without  much 
mischief  being  done,  as  a  much  less  grave  misfortune  than  the 
separation  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — a  step 
wmch  could  never  be  retraced,  at  all  events  not  without  a  great 
political  convulsion.  At  the  same  time  1  fully  admit  that  the 

gjssibility  of  a  majority  being  returned  which  could  force  upon  the 
ovemment  a  retrograde  poUcy  with  regard  to  commercial  matters 
would  be  a  danger  so  great  as  would  threaten  to  endanger  the 
strength  of  the  Unionist  cause,  and  I  hope  the  leaders  of  the  party 
will  weigh  well  the  consequences  before  they  give  to  it  any  coimten- 
ance  or  support.  At  aU  events,  if  any  such  comity  were  to  occur  as 
the  disruption  of  the  Unionist  party,  then  upon  those  who  provoked 
that  disruption,  and  not  upon  us,  would  rest  the  responsihUity' 

The  disruption  has  come,  not  indeed  from  the  quarter  from 
which  Lord  Hartington  anticipated  it,  and  fortunately  not 
before  the  Home  R^e  danger  had  fallen  back  to  a  position 
very  different  from  that  in  which  it  stood  in  1887.  Never¬ 
theless  the  Unionist  party  might  have  continued  to-day  a  great 
instrument  for  good,  had  not  Mr.  Chamberlain,  by  embracing 
the  policy  of  Protection,  shattered  it  to  its  foundations. 
Home  Rule  in  itself,  it  is  true,  is  a  greater  danger  than 
Protection  in  the  sense  that  it  would  probably  produce  more 
direful  results.  But  account  has  to  be  taken  in  practical  life 
of  the  imminence  not  less  than  the  magnitude  of  dangers. 
Protection  has  been  of  late  much  more  threatening  than  Home 
Rule.  And  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  steps  once  taken  in 
a  Protectionist  pohey  could  easily  be  retraced.  And  is  there 
really  any  reason  for  believing,  as  extremists  on  the  one  side 
and  the  other  tell  us,  that  Home  Rule  and  Protection  are 
alternative  policies,  and  that  if  one  be  rejected  the  other 
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must  be  accepted  ?  Was  not  Lord  Hartington  right  to  advise 
his  countrymen  in  1887,  as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  advises 
them  in  1906,  to  stand  both  by  the  Union  and  by  Free 
Trade  1  For  our  part  we  venture  to  prophesy  that  when 
another  eighteen  years  have  passed  over  our  heads,  the  United 
Kingdom  will  still  be  ruled  by  a  single  supreme  national  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  Government,  and  that  its  commercial  and  industrial 
system  will  still  remain  based  on  the  firm  foundation  of  Free 
Trade. 

Experience  has  shown  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  political  party 
to  clear  itself  in  public  opinion  from  the  unhappy  reputation 
which  the  mistakes  of  its  leaders  have  fixed  upon  it.  By  the 
Government  that  has  just  come  into  office,  it  is  certain  that 
the  Home  Rule  Bills  of  1886  and  1893  will  never  be  revived. 
Opinion  in  the  country  goes  further  than  this,  and  vehemently 
repudiates  not  only  those  specific  measures  but  the  principle 
of  the  distinct  political  nationhood  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
upon  which  they  were  built.  The  growth  of  Unionist  principles 
amongst  those  who  supported  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Bills  is  reassuring. 
Lord  Rosebery,  Mr.  Asquith,  Sir  E.  Grey,  and  Mr.  Fowler  were 
all  responsible  as  Ministers  for  the  Bill  of  1893,  and  Lord  Rosebery 
now  declares  that  they  will  all  of  them  resist  to  the  uttermost 
any  attacks,  direct  or  insidious,  upon  Unionist  principles.  It 
is  clear  that  any  tampering  with  the  Irish  Nationalist  vote, 
likely  to  result  in  the  revival  of  a  Home  Rule  pohcy,  will  prove 
immediately  fatal  to  the  new  Administration.  Much  may  be 
done,  as  regards  local  government  in  Ireland,  by  a  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  just  as  much  has  been  done  by  a  Unionist  Government, 
without  in  any  way  trenching  on  the  national  unity  of  the  three 
kingdoms.  It  will  naturally  take  time  to  dispel  completely 
all  distrust  from  men’s  minds  as  to  the  Irish  policy  of  a  Liberal 
Government.  The  party,  not  less  than  the  Government,  is  on 
its  trial,  and  its  conduct  alone  can  reassure  the  British  people  on 
this  all-important  subject.  The  changed  position,  as  regards 
British  parties,  in  which  Home  Rule  stands  to-day,  can  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that,  instead  of  being  the  rallying-cry  of  Liberals, 
it  is  by  their  strongest  opponents  such  as  Mr.  Balfour  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  that  it  is  pressed  to  the  front  of  the  battle. 
These  leaders  of  ConservatLsm  will  do  their  very  utmost  to  insure 
that  Home  Rule  shall  still  ‘  hold  the  field  ’ ! 

Each  great  party  has  assuredly  much  to  learn  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  other.  The  Liberal  party  has  been  excluded  from 
power  for  nearly  twenty  years,  because  its  principal  policy 
was  seen  (not  perhaps  by  party  caucuses,  but  by  men  who 
looked  below  the  surface  of  things)  to  be  entirely  unsuited  to 
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tho  political,  social,  and  geographical  conditions  of  the  United 
Kingdom  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  To  a  great 
industrial  and  commercial  people  hke  our  own,  to  whom  m(^em 
facility  in  exchange  of  produce  has  brought  untold  prosperity, 
the  proposal  to  raise  fiscal  barriers  is,  in  the  opening  years  of 
the  twentieth  century,  not  a  greater  anachronism.  It  is  easier 
for  a  poUtical  party  to  hang  a  millstone  round  its  neck  than 
to  cast  it  off  again.  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  recant  Protection, 
as  he  has  recanted  Free  Trade  ;  but  it  will  be  many  a  long 
year  before  the  party  he  has  misled  will  regain  the  high  reputa¬ 
tion  for  fiscal  wisdom  and  soimd  finance  impressed  upon  it 
by  so  many  of  its  leading  statesmen,  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
Lord  Salisbury. 

Each  party  in  the  State  charges  the  other  with  internal 
divisions ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  each  party  is  open  to  the  charge. 
But  there  is  a  great  difference  in  this  respect  to-day  between 
the  condition  of  the  Liberals  and  that  of  the  Conservatives. 
After  a  painful  and  prolonged  experience,  the  fatal  political 
blunders  of  1886  and  1893  have  been  recognised  as  such  by 
many  of  the  chief  men  in  the  Liberal  party.  Such  internal 
division  as  still  exists  is  due  to  the  smvival  of  sentiments  caused 
by  a  state  of  things  that  has  passed  away.  Among  the  best  of 
Unionists  in  1906  are  statesmen  who  were  responsible  for  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Home  Rule  Bill  of  twenty  years  ago.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Tariff  Reform,  in  the  division  that  it 
causes  amongst  Conservatives,  is  only  beginning  its  unhappy 
work  of  disintegration.  It  has  upset  a  Conservative  Ministry ; 
it  has  wrecked  in  a  few  months  the  Conservative  party ;  but 
it  has  unfortunately  been  embraced  by  the  majority  of  that 
party  as  one  of  the  planks,  if  not  the  first  plank,  in  its  platform, 
and  the  Conservatives  will  now  have  to  pay  the  inevitable 
penalty  of  espousing  a  policy  incompatible  with  the  essential 
conditions  of  our  time  and  country.  If  the  Conservatives,  as 
seems  too  probable,  are,  imder  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  leadership, 
to  reconstruct  their  party  on  a  basis  of  Protection,  they  will 
lose  the  confidence  of  the  country  as  completely  as  did  the 
Liberals  in  the  final  years  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  career. 

The  country  has  condemned  Protection,  root  and  branch, 
and  Mr.  Balfour’s  resignation  before  dissolution  has  not  enabled 
him  to  escape  the  inevitable  and  deserved  penalty  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  and  support  which  in  practice  he  has  given  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  poUcy.  A  new  Government  with  a  majority 
behind  it  is  in  power,  and  men  turn  their  thoughts  wilhngly 
away  from  the  political  manoeuvring,  the  continual  shirking 
of  the  true  issue,  the  purposely  ambiguous  language  which  have 
characterised  the  last  two  years  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  Ministry. 
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Tactics  such  as  these  have  been  seen  by  the  people  in  their  true 
light.  With  a  change  of  parties  and  a  Cabinet  largely  composed 
of  new  men,  it  is  the  present  and  future,  not  the  past,  which 
claim  public  attention.  Already  the  ludicrous  assertions  of 
the  late  Ministry,  that  with  their  fall  the  State  itself  would  totter, 
have  been  falsified.  Lord  Lansdowne  was  a  successful  Foreign 
Minister  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  that  Sir  Edward 
Grey  will  show  less  ability  and  wisdom.  Mr.  Asquith,  Lord 
Elgin,  Mr.  Morley,  and  Mr.  Haldane  have  succeeded  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain,  Mr.  Lyttelton,  Mr.  Brodrick,  and  Mr.  Amold- 
Forster.  In  these  changes  in  five  of  the  most  important  depart* 
ments  of  the  State  we  see  far  more  reason  for  hope  than  for 
fear.  Nothing  but  actual  administration  can  test  men’s  capacity 
for  administration,  and  the  new  Ministers  will  be  keenly  watched 
and  criticised. 

The  Cabinet  undoubtedly  contains  an  unusual  number  of 
men  of  marked  ability  and  individuahty.  Departmentally 
we  venture  to  prophesy  that  the  new  Ministry  will  be  no  whit 
inferior  to  its  predecessor ;  but  a  Ministry  is  not  merely  a 
collection  of  heads  of  departments ;  it  is  the  exponent  of  the 
national  pohtical  sentiment  and  aspiration  of  the  day.  Will 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s  Government  by  its  prudent 
conduct  of  affairs  give  assurance  to  the  British  people  of  that 
steadfast,  rational,  and  progressive  spirit  of  statesmanship 
which  it  would  wiUingly  once  more  welcome  amongst  the  leaders 
of  the  Liberal  party  ?  It  was  a  bold,  and  on  the  whole  a  wise, 
step  to  include  Mr.  Burns  in  the  Cabinet,  and  it  lies  with  Mr. 
Bums  himself  to  justify  the  choice  of  the  Prime  Minister.  The 
appointment  was  well  received  by  the  pubhc,  who,  rightly 
considering  Mr.  Burns  to  be  a  representative  man,  rejoiced 
that  he  should  take  upon  himself  the  responsibihty  that  attaches 
to  high  office.  But  that  responsibility  he  must  show  that  he 
feels.  As  an  agitator  his  career  was  necessarily  over  when 
he  accepted  office.  His  usefulness  now  depends  upon  the 
practical  fashion  in  which  he  grapples  with  the  difficulties  of 
his  department,  and  the  assistance  he  is  able  to  afford  as  regards 
a  general  policy  to  the  administration  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
His  responsibility  for  his  words  is  no  longer  an  individual  one. 
He  speaks  as  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  it  is  from  the  speeches 
of  Cabinet  Ministers  alone  that  the  people  learn  the  views  and 
objects  of  the  Cabinet  itself.  The  foohsh  address  which  Mr. 
Burns  has  lately  issued  to  the  electors  of  Battersea  shows  that, 
notwithstanding  his  long  apprenticeship  to  municipal  work,  he 
has  much  to  learn  in  the  higher  plane  of  national  poUtics.  When 
he  declares  himself  in  favour  of  a  whole  string  of  democratic 
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making  themselves  responsible,  he  does  an  injury  both  to  his 
fellow  ministers  and  himself.  The  excuse  made  for  them  and 
him  is  that  ‘  it  is  only  Mr,  Bums ;  ’  but  this  is  hardly  what 
the  public  hoped  for  from  the  first  admission  of  a  Labour  member 
into  the  governing  council  of  the  nation  ! 

In  its  composition  the  new  Ministry  is  undoubtedly  more 
Radical  or  democratic  in  spirit  than  any  Ministry  that  the  country 
has  yet  known ;  but  it  will  make  a  fatal  mistake  if  it  supposes 
that  its  advent  to  power  has  been  mainly  brought  about  by  a 
great  wave  of  advanced  Radicalism  passing  over  the  people. 
Neither  the  Ministry  nor  the  majority  can  hold  together  for 
many  weeks  unless  they  can  satisfy  the  country  that  the  charges 
of  revolutionary  violence  brought  against  them  by  their  political 
opponents  are  without  foundation.  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman’s  Ministry  and  the  Liberal  party  are  on  their  trial. 
They  have  ample  work  before  them  calling  for  the  exercise  of 
the  highest  qualities  of  statesmanship.  National  Finance, 
Local  Government  and  Rating,  Poor  Law  Reform,  afford  a  wide 
field  for  the  energies  of  capable  administrators.  If  they  prefer 
to  aim  at  burdening  the  people  with  the  payment  of  salaries 
to  members  of  Parliament,  at  establishing  adult  male  and 
female  suffrage,  at  shortening  Parliaments  to  three  years,  at 
the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  all  hereditary  authori¬ 
ties,  as  recommended  by  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  they  will  of  course  lose  the  respect  of  the  people,  and 
hasten  their  own  downfall.  Surely  the  Liberal  party  can 
hardly  have  wandered  for  so  many  years  in  the  wilderness  without 
learning  something ! 

For  the  time  being  there  is  not  in  the  Ministry,  nor  in  the 
Liberal  party,  any  one  statesman  of  greatly  predominating 
influence,  whose  personality  has  deeply  impressed  itself  upon 
the  national  imagination.  There  is  no  one  in  the  position 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  of  Lord  Salisbury  in  his  later  years  ;  no  one 
to  whom  men  turn  with  confidence,  irrespective  of  party,  in 
times  of  stress  and  trial,  as  they  have  been  accustomed  for  many 
years  to  turn  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire — a  confidence  which 
fuller  knowledge  of  the  inner  history  of  recent  years,  acquired 
from  the  valuable  biographies  by  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  and 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  still  further  justifies.  There  is  again 
no  one  great  cause  to  which  the  party  is  so  passionately  attached 
as  to  make  men  willing  to  compromise  a  little  on  matters  of 
less  importance.  There  is  thus  the  evident  risk  that  men  of 
vigorous  character  and  strong  individuality  may  find  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  progressive  legisla¬ 
tion,  The  course  of  the  new  Government  is  not  likely  to  be 
a  smooth  one  in  or  out  of  Parliament,  and  it  will  take  time  for 
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the  rather  heterogeneous  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  settle  down  to  practical  work.  DifiBculties  of  this  kind  are 
inevitable  when  a  party,  after  many  years  of  opposition,  accedes 
to  power  and  has  to  intrust  the  business  of  the  country  to  com¬ 
paratively  imtried  men.  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  all  probability 
will  endeavour  to  realise  his  prophecy  that  a  Liberal  Ministry 
would  in  a  very  short  time  be  hissed  off  the  stage  by  an  indig¬ 
nant  people.  At  present  popular  indignation  is  against  the 
late  Ministry,  and  against  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself,  and  Con¬ 
servatives  thoroughly  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is  due  to  that 
statesman’s  reckless  crusade  that  the  Unionist  party  has  been 
broken  in  pieces,  and  that  the  most  Radical  Ministry  of  modern 
times  is  in  office. 

The  attack  on  Free  Trade  has  failed  as  the  attack  on  the 
Union  has  failed.  If  there  is  still  danger  to  the  latter  ‘  it  lies 
‘  in  a  more  remote  future,’  says  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  (in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Arthur  Elliot,  published  in  the  Times  of  Jan.  1), 

‘  and  would  consist  in  the  possibility  of  its  defenders  becoming 
‘  identified  with  an  unsound  or  impopular  policy  on  some  other 
‘great  national  question.’  The  danger  of  the  moment,  he 
goes  on  to  assert,  is  the  attack  made  on  the  fimdamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Free  Trade.  These  principles  have  been  vindicated 
by  the  results  of  the  General  Election.  There  may  be  in  the 
future  much  party  confusion,  but  at  least  our  statesmen  have 
now  unmistakably  before  them  the  view  that  the  nation  holds 
on  the  great  question  of  Free  Trade,  just  as  they  have  already 
learned  beyond  all  doubt  the  view  that  the  British  people  holds 
as  to  establishing  a  separate  national  parliament  in  Ireland. 
Free  Trade  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Parliamentary  Union  of 
the  United  Kingdom  are  fixed  principles  with  which  any  states¬ 
men  who  aspire  to  govern  England  had  best  lay  their  account. 

The  great  Free  Trade^victory  of  1906  decides  the  controversy 
against  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  raised  it,  as  effectually  as  the 
Unionist  triumphs  of  1886  and  1895  decided  the  fate  of  Home 
Rule.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  ruined  his  party ;  but  Englishmen 
of  all  parties  have  united  together  to  prevent  the  havoc  ex¬ 
tending  further.  The  electorate  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
has  declared  that  it  shares  the  fiscal  opinions  of  authoritative 
English  statesmanship.  Corn  and  the  ordinary  food  of  the 
people  will  still  reach  our  shores  untaxed  ;  and  with  Free  Trade 
we  shall  still  hold  our  pre-eminent  position  amongst  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  nations  of  the  world. 
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